

Preface 


In presenting this brief outline of Tientsin the author is not 
unaware of its many obvious deficiencies and feels bound to state 
more by way of explanation than apology, that it by no means 
attains to his original conception. It is not pretended for one 
moment that the work is comprehensive or fully representa¬ 
tive. At the most it covers what appear 1 to be the most out¬ 
standing and most interesting events leading up to and during 
the six and a half decades of the Concessions’ existence. The 
all important factors of time find finance have been largely respon¬ 
sible for the work falling short of the author’s expectations, but 
by far the most potent factor against it has been the deplorable 
lack of authentic records and information. Of yams and tales 
about the “early days” there exist, perhaps, the usual number, 
but the more the author compared these stories with such 
authoritative records as he was able to uncover, the less valuo 
did they have for the type of book be hoped to publish. In fact, 
many of them wore pure fiction. For that reason the author 
has studiously avoided anything in the nature of personal re¬ 
miniscences unless they were supported hy diaries or printed 
matter set down at the time of the events with which they dealt 
or unless they were the recollections of trained observers, whose 
business it was to keep in close touch with important events and 
to truthfully and accurately record them. In extenuation of 
this unfortunate absence of records it must, in all fairness, be 
stated that many valuable books and records were lost in 1900 
when the residences of Mr. Detring, Mr. J. M. Dickinson, Mr! 
James Stewart, Snr, and others were destroyed by Boxers. 
However, there appears to be no good reason, save indifference, 
why the record of events during and subsequent to the Boxer 
rising should have been in danger of disappearance. The 
extremely valuable pamphlet, “Tientsin Besieged and After the 
fcuega, by the only man who could, by reason of his 

personal qualifications,; long residence and wide acquaintance 
P T S ° tlS f nd P lacw5 > write intelligently and understand- 
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and private libraries. The copy which came into possession of 
the author of this work, was found quite accidentally in a 
Marseilles book store and was sent back to China among a num¬ 
ber of other books under an exchange arrangement with a Peking 
bookseller. Although this record was originally correspondence 
to the North China Daily News, in Shanghai, three-sevenths of 
it, nr the first fourteen days’ letters, never a.pjpeared in that 
paper, having been temporarily lost in transit and therefore 
considered “too old for publication” when eventually received. 
A reprint of this pamphlet fortunately appears in the files of 
the Peking & Tientsin Times of a few years ago, and although 
in this inconvenient form it is practically buried, the record 
nevertheless was thereby saved from extinction. 

With reference to methods of compilation adopted the 
author would point out the manifest impossibility of dealing 
undcrstandingly in a! work of this limited scope with the progress 
of certain matters, except by departing from the strict rules of 
chronological sequence and grouping their principal historical 
features at the most suitable periods in the narrative. River 
Conservancy and Commerce are instances, and in these and in 
several others it is only by recourse to a certain amount of 
retrospection and, to a lesser degree, anticipation that the author 
has been able to present an understandable record. 

As to the purpose with which this work was undertaken, 
it arose from three principal causes. One was the author’s 
difficulty, during his several years newspaper experience, in 
obtaining satisfactory and coherent information of Tientsin’s 
past; another was the author’s early knowledge of the port 
through his father, who was a member of the Victorian Naval 
Contingent, a volunteer body of Australians who were on active 
service here in the latter days of the Boxer rising, while tho third 
reason was a keen appreciation of tho romance underlying the 
apparently sordid nature of a commercial treaty port. Just as 
tho dust of Gobi hides tho rich golds and azures of the roofs of 
Peking Palaces so does the grime of commerce hide the drama 
and poetry in the truly epic chapters of Tientsin’s history, If 
the following regretfully brief summaiy fails properly to disclose 
something of the sacrifices, humor, pathos, endurance, suspense, 
faith and unbeatable will that netuuted tho early pioneers, who 
transformed a noisome swamp into a modem city, or if it fails 
to reveal a littlo of the sterling character of men who braved 
ridicule, scorn, and even death, in order that we, as well as 


themselves, should enjoy ordinary human rights and comforts, 
then the author alone is entirely to blame, and it will, perforce, 
remain for another more qualified to establish these city builders 
in their rightful place in history. 

The story of how it was done is the story of mankind’s 
struggle with and gradual mastery over the elements the world 
over. little by little, acre by acre, the early settlers reclaimed 
the marsh-land with river mud, building it up many feet above 
th© old level. Upon this they laid out their previously conceived 
plan of roads, buildings and public utilities. At first there were 
very few buildings, only here and there a rough single story 
structure, here a mission chapel, there a hospital, elsewhere a 
godown and so on. Year after year saw additions, year after 
year saw newcomers in the port. Sometimes they stayed, some¬ 
times they left and too frequently they died of disease. However, 
their ideas grew; their work bore fruit. World forces, tho ex¬ 
pansion of civilisation, the need for food, economic stresses, wan¬ 
derlust, are no respecter of persons—they recognise none but 
set laws of their own. The pioneers lived, worked and passed 
on but the idea and its concrete result remain with us in per¬ 
petuity. Modem Tientsin, in common with several other treaty 
ports, has reached a. state where these tame world forces have 
it practically all their own way. It has gathered a momentum 
that now only their laws can control. Man, as an individual, 
has done his work. 

Tho author takes this opportunity to record his gratitudo 
first of all to those who made this work financially possible, 
but who for various reasons prefer to' remain unnamed, and to 
those who, by interviews or by throwing open their libraries, 
enabled the author to assemble many of the most important 
facts. The author is especially grateful to the lato General von 
Hanneken, who a few weeks before his death gave the author 
many interesting details of the early days and the life of Mir. 
Detring; to Dr. Laving ton Hart, who permitted transcriptions 
from his valuable book on the first Dutch Embassy and copies 
from his private albums; to Misw G. M. Rees, for permission to 
quote from' her interesting pamphlet; to Mr. Paul Bauer, for use 
of his (photos of tho Tientsin Provisional Government; to Mr. 
i 1 - H. Warmsley, for use of his pictures of the Boxer rising; to 
Professor E. R. Long, of the Peiyang University, for his ex¬ 
tremely valuable assistance in obtaining old records from the 
University library; to Colonel William K. Naylor, of the 15th 
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Infantry, far records of his old regiment, the 9th U.S. Infantry, 
in the Boxer rising; to Mr. H. G. W. Woodhead o.u.e., for 
permission to quote from the files of the Poking and Tientsin 
Times; to Mr. James H. Watts, o.m.g., for the first and only 
authentic account of his ride to Taku, to Mr. J. M. Dickinson, 
for several interesting pamphlets and records, and to Mr. John 
Cowen, of the North China Daily Mail, for various records. The 
author is also deeply indebted to the staff of H.B.M. Consulate 
General; tha Committee of the Tientsin Womans’ Club; the 
several sports clubs committees; Mr. James Stewart, Senior; Mr. 
J. Lange, for translations from an old Danish publication; 
Mr. I*. H. B. Kent, for permission to quote from his 
“Railway Enterprise in China;” to Mr. Raul A. Harris, for facts 
pertaining to the life .of Mr. C. W. Kinder; Mr. R. C. Guemier, 
Commissioner of Customs, for permission to obtain material from 
the files of the Chinese Maritime Customs; to Mr. E. F. S. 
Newman, Deputy Commissioner of the Chinese Post Office, for 
population statistics; to the Secretaries of the several Muni¬ 
cipalities and to Mr. F. A. Jamieson, of Tongahan, and Mr. 
E. S. Rendall, H. E. Almond, Mr. Wiu Sung-ping and Mr. 
A. S. Annand, of Tientsin, for several interesting photographs. 

The author also places upon record his appreciation of the 
unfailing courtesy and helpfulness of Mr. J. H. Faulkner and 
Mr. G. C. Bruce, of the staff of the Tientsin Press, Ltd., in the 
selection of materials and during the tedious processes incident 
to publication. 


Tientsin, May, 1924. 
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Legendary and Historical Origins 


1. Hsiao Chiu Ku, village predecessor of modern Tientsin. 

2. Geological theories : Early courses op Yellow River. 

3. The seventy “Ku”, or bartering villages; “Tien Chin We." 

4. The “Citta Celeste” op Marco Polo; the Heavenly Ford. 

5. First Dutch Embassy visits Tientsin in 1655. 

6. Lord Macartney’s Embassy, 1793; passes through Tientsin. 

7. Observations on River system by Sir George Staunton. 

8. Lord Amherst’s Mission; Dr. Robert Morrison interpreter. 

9. Karl Guttlapp at Tientsin, 1831; Taiping Rebels approach. 

1. The origin of Hsiao Chih Ku, tiny village predecessor 
of modem Tientsin, differs in no marked degree from that of 
countless other and similar communities. Its first inhabitants 
were in all probability a few fishermen, while its subsequent devel¬ 
opment was in direct response to economic forces inevitably the 
outcome of mankind’s progression through the nomadio, pastoral 
and agricultural stages of civilisation. Asi the terminal “ICu” 
implies it was one of many small places in this region where 
people cnmo to barter, exchange and market their products,, and 
although actual details ol‘ its origin survive only in a legendary 
form:, natural laws and tendencies undeniably confirm) the con¬ 
clusion that by its facilities for bartering it came into ax 1st cnee; 
that by batter facilities than its neighbours it outgrew them in 
importance and that only by the maintenance and continued 
betterment of its marketing facilities has it reached its present 
position as the first commercial city in North China. 

*j| 2. The theory has been propounded with convincing 
scientific data that sometime before the dawn of recorded history, 
five or six thousand years ago, the vast alluvial plain running in 
a semi-circle from, the Gulf of Chihli around behind the 
mountainous regions of Shantung was not in existence. Instead, 
it. is contended, this area, which includes Tientsin, was 
under water and part of the Yellow Sea. The highlands 
of Shantung were an island oS the coast, like Formosa, only 
closer to the mainland. It is further asserted that the 
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Yellow River then ran. into the sea at' a point on the coast near 
Kaifengfu and that it gradually silted up the sea bottom, until 
the waters receded and the island beeame part of the mainland. 
This theory is advanced by exports* who have studied the 
geological and topographical formation of this region and is forti¬ 
fied by the fact that “China’s Sorrow” brings down from the 
Western plateaux many thousands of tons of loess soil every year. 
It is held possible, upon the same theory, that thousands of years 
hence the same action might turn the Gulf of Chihli into an 
Inland sea, for the Yellow River is constantly emptying its burden 
of silt into the entire southern portion of that gulf, where a 
comparatively narrow strip of water separates Shantung from the 
Liaotung Peninsula. When waters receded to leave this alluvial 
plain, and the inland watershed had to furrow new channels to the 
sea, many of them converged on each other to seek a common 
outlet. Ancient records of the Chinese,* gathered and com¬ 
piled in recent times for the purpose of guiding modern engineers 
in their effort to control the waterways of Chihli Province,** 
assert that the Yellow River ran through Tientsin to the Gulf 
of Poiehihli at two separate periods; onco for nearly twenty- 
three hundred years, between 2,278 B.C. and 11 A.19., and again 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years between 1,048 and 1,194 
A.-D. Its course was approximately that of the present Grand 
Canal for about eighty miles south of Tientsin, leading into 
the course now followed by the Haiho. The coast line during 
the Han period, 206, B. C. to 221, A. 09., was placed about 15 
miles nearer to Tientsin. The Yung Ting Ho, passing south 
of Peking, known up to the 14th century as the Lei Shui or 
Ching Chuan Ho, when it ran almost due east and north of 
Tientsin to the gulf, has almost as many courses asi a grazing 
mule. However, except for about five hundred years, 207 A.D. 
to 700 A.D., its waters found their way into the Peiho north of 
Tientsin. The Peiho, known in early times as Lu Ho and Pao 
Chiu Ho, also appears to have had no other outlet than its 
convergence with the Yellow River, Grand Canal and Haiho at 
Tientsin. Therefore, in the course of time, the natives, slowly 


* Yellow River Conversion Plana; 1923. (Paul P. Whitham, Engineer). 

* The Book of Water; (San Ching); 100 A.D.; Commentary on The Book 
of Water; by LI Tao-yuan; 450 A.D. ami a further Commentary on 
Li Tao-yuan's work; by Yang Chouehing; 1855.; Metropolitan Dis¬ 
trict Records during several dynasties. 

** The Commission for the Improvement of the River System of Chihli. 


developing through the various phases of civilisation to a stage 
when something more than mere barter was necessary to their 
complete existence, must have boon quick to appreciate the 
advantages of this convorgeneo of river communications. Its 
original inhabitants, probably primitive fishermen, in all liklihood 
kept pace with the advanco of common needs and turned some 
of their junks into camera of commercial products, the more 
astute among them, in the course of centuries, establishing 
exchanges, markets and central points of distribution. They 
might also have witnessed their halcyon days when junk-men 
turned merchant princes over night, and heard the age-old 
lamentations of the ‘‘good old days”, when opportunity went 
begging for masters, and fortunes were to be made in a day. 

^1 3. A writer, who has made patient and careful investiga¬ 
tion, says “The district of Tientsin claims to have been known 
in the legendary age of the Great Yu, who founded the first 
Chinese dynasty in B.C. 2205. . . . It is conjectured that 

2000 years agpthe sea came up to Tientsin, which was known in 
those days by the picturesque name of the ‘Country of the Sea 
King’.” In the 13th Century, says tlvo same authority, “there 
were a large number of villages, they say 300, scattered over this 
area, all engaged in fishing, and in the production of salt. To 
this latter industry was drawn the attention of the government 
in Peking, who began to send down officials to supervise the 
collection of taxes, for salt had been a government monopoly and 
the richest source of revenue for hundi'eds of years! Of these 
villages seventy** were said to have had in their names the 
character "leu,” meaning bargain: selling and buying, and we 
(r, still hear it in Haiku and Ta Chih Ku. One village, Hsiao, or 

small, Chih Ku, probably owing to its strategic position near the 
junction of two livers, Ped Ho and Hai Ho, with the Glrand Canal, 
soon outstripped the others in importance and size, especially its 
sister village Ta, or great, Chih Ku, which remains to-day, pretty 
much what it always was, an insignificant village now abutting 
the southern boundary of the Belgian Concession. Hsiao Chih 
Ku| soon absorbed mafny; lof the |other villages, until Emperor 


t Thus commenced the Ch’ang Lu (or Long Reed Systran) Salt Superintend¬ 
ency, first mentioned as “Cianglu” by Marco Polo in his travels. In 
1285, Kublai Khan separated the Shantung and Chihli salt inspectorates, 
placing the latter under the Ch’ang Lu Superintendency at Tientsin.— 
Vide “China;” E. H. Parker, 1901. 

** Seventy-two is a figure also mentioned. 
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Yung Lo, uT the Ming Dynasty, made it into a garrison town for 
the safeguarding of the capital, newly moved back to Peking in 
1421. From this dates the name, T’ien Chin Wei, meaning the 
Heavenly Ford Defense. Whereas we speak of Tientsin or Tien 
Chin, this name is almost unknown among the peasants in the 
country, who always call it “Woi-Li,” meaning within the de¬ 
fense or garrison. . . . There is a legend that when the city 

wall was built (1403-1425) a fortuneteller placed over each gate 
one large character. These were ‘tai’, meaning carry ; ‘wei’, 

Tientsin; ‘huei’, back to; ‘hai’, sea (carry Tientsin back to sea). 

This prophesy is said to have been fulfilled in 1900, when as a 
punishment for the Boxer rising, the wall was raized to the 9 

ground, and many of the bricks were sent to Weihaiwai”.*** 

4 . Tientsin was a place of importance in the 13th Century 
during the Yuan, or Mongol, dynasty, when the northern section 
of the Grand Canal was built, 1280-1283, and Marco Polo who 
spent many years at the court of the great khans during this 
century refers to Tientsin as the “C5lta Celesta”. The characters 
for Tientsin mean “Heavenly Ford”,* or more freely, a “Ford 
leading to the City of the Son of Heaven,” the poetical inference 
arising from the fact that embassies from many tributary states 
were obliged to ford their way across this confluence of water¬ 
ways on then* journey to visit the Eimperor. They passed up to 
Tungehow by way of the Pei Ho, frequently referred to as the 
Imperial Clanal. The history of Tientsin from the time it attain¬ 
ed its walled eminence in 1425 to the 18th Century, although 
interesting to historians, is something that cannot be dealt with 
in this limited outline. Foreign contacts with China during this 
period centered mainly in Macao and Canton. ' 

f 5. In 1055, the first Dutch Embassy to Peking under Teter 
De Goyer and Jacob De Keyzor passed through Tientsin on their 


### Tientsin ; Early History; Miss G. M. Rees; 1922 and “John Innocent, 
a Story of Mission Work in North China"; by G. T. Candlin; 1909. 

* There is further corroboration of this poetical nomenclature in the reverent 
attitude of Chinese towards the Capital as the seat of government and 
the homo of their Emperors. One traveled to Peking with the sense of 
going upwards to higher things, hence ‘‘slian" Peking; whereas upon 
leaving Peking for other places one traveled downwards; hence sha 
Tientsin, “sha” Paotingfu and the like. Tientsin was therefore the 
place from which one stepped across or forded, so to speak, on the 
final stage of the “upward" journey. 



[Photo from The “First Dutch Embassy.' 
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basis, free of the whims of capricious local officials. Some other 
nations, notably Russia, had been able to maintain direct rela¬ 
tionships with the Imperial Government from an earlier date, 
but they were bound by cumbersome restrictions. This mission, 
which was a decided failure in regard to the objects it set out 
to obtain, arrived in Tientsin on August 11th 1793, and proceed¬ 
ed up the Peiho to Tungebow the following day. M'entioning 
his brief rest in Tientsin before moving up the Peiho, Lord 
Macartney says.* “Our yachts stopped almost in the 
middle of the town before the Viceroy’s pavilion. On the opposite 
quay, close to the water, was erected for this occasion a very 
spacious and magnificent theatre embellished with the usual 
brilliancy of Chinese decorations and scenery, where a company 
of actors exhibited a variety of dramas and pantomimes durum 
several hours almost without interruption. (Both sides of the 
river for near a mile in length were lined by the troops of the 
garrison, all in uniform, accompanied by innumerable flags, stand¬ 
ards and pendants, and by the clangour of various instruments of 
warlike music. ” 

If Sir George Staunton, who accompanied the Macartney- 
Embassy, makes some interesting observations on the river 
system.** Dealing with the junction of the Grand Canal and 
Peiho, ho says “The confluence of two navigable rivers, one flow- 
ing from the neighborhood of the capital, and the other com¬ 
municating with some of the distant provinces, must have render¬ 
ed this heavenly spot*** a place of some resort, from the earliest 
period of the union of the Chinese into one Empire. The annals 
of the country, confirmed by tradition, mention that the northern 
branch of the Yellow River once fell into the G'ulf of Pekin 
(Peoluhli); and continued in that course, until the violence of 
torrents raised a mound, which, increased by prodigious efforts of 
human labor, threw the whole of the river into the eastern branch, 
which now conveys the total mass of waters of that vast flood 
through the province of Kiang-nan into the Yellow Sea. The 
ancient maps of China show the original division of the Yellow 
River into two branches; but those maps are so confused and 


* Our First Ambassador to China 5 Holm M. Robbins, 1908. 

An Authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Great Britain 
to the Emperor of China; Sir George Staunton, 1798. 

Heavenly Spot is repeatedly used by early writers, and is a quite under¬ 
standable mistranslation of the aetuul characters. 
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incorrect that it is not perfectly clear whether the northern 
branch was added to the rivers at Tien-sing, of whether it joined 
the gulf alone; but if the former were the case, the expanse of 
waters round which that city was erected, must have been still 
more considerable than it now appears; and it is accordingly re¬ 
presented in ancient maps much larger than it is at present, 
particularly in that of Marco Polo, in which Tien-sing is called 
“Citta Celeste’'. It was already, at that time (in the thirteenth 
century) in the rank of a city; but it long bore, as its former 
termination of Tien-sing-weej in the Chinese tongue implies, the 
character only of a town, of little note and confined jurisdiction. 
Wherever a town was built in remote antiquity, and is still in- 
habited, the original houses must have often, in the course of 
ages, yielded to new erections raised, in some measure upon the 
former ruins. The foundations of buildings in existence now, 
are, therefore, more elevated than those which stood prior to 
such gradual accumulation. The present city (of Tientsin) ap¬ 
pears, consequently, to be built on rising ground, tho on every side 
the country falls into a perfect flat, and like the sea, presents one 
simultaneous plane terminated only by the horizon." “Many of 
the houses at Tien-sing,” remarks the same writer, "are two 
stories high. This is contrary to the general mode which the 
Chinese effect in building. They mostly prefer houses of single 
story in conformity to the original form of all dwellings. 

But the advantage of being near the quays and water side of a 
commercial town, has given rise to what is considered in that 
country as a duplication of building on the same site.’’ 

H 8. On Atigust 12th, 1816, Lord Amherst and his mission 
landed at Tientsin on their way to Peking, from which they were 
unceremoniously ejected two or three weeks later, because of 
Lord Amherst’s refusal to obey a peremptory summons to appear 
before the Emperor Kiaying on the evening of August 29th. 
Sir George Staunton, who also accompanied this mission, writes* 
“Our approach to this large city (Tientsin) is denoted by the 
increased quantity of garden grounds—vines also occasionally 
—and rows of fine large willows, with a few other kinds of 
trees intermixed. We noticed also some well-dressed natives 


t This qualifying terminal is hero somewhat misconstrued. The city was 
long and is still sometimes referred to us Tientsin-wei, tho latter 
character (ffi) meaning a garrison town or frontier military post, of 
which Tientsin had the characteristics. 

* British Embassy to Pekm; Staunton; 1824 (private circulation only). 
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riding along the banka. The houses are better looking and rather 
larger than in the neighborhood of Canton. We saw also several 
asses and some bullocks. . . . the banks were crowded with 

people, and these chiefly well-dressed and of decent appearance— 
much fairer and better looking than those we had seen upon 
the coast—and indeed superior to those of Canton. They uttered 
no abuse, nor testified any signs of dissatisfaction—but all thedr 
countenances were strongly expressive of good humoured surprise 
and curiosity. About 2 p.m. we arrived at the commencement 
of those extraordinary ranges of mounds of salt, which wore 
noticed by the former Embassy. . . . The immense crowds 

of people which filled the space immediately behind rows! of 
soldiers, and who not only occupied the level ground, but even 
covered soveral of the mounds of salt, and almost formed an 
unbroken mass of population for a space of at least two or three 
miles, was a sight which could hardly be equalled in any other 
part of the world.”** Coming to a rest near the junction of the 
grand canal and the Peiho, and on the city side of the river, 
Staunton observes, ‘‘On the bank opposite our station, we noticed 
on extensive and ornamental pile of building, which we sup¬ 
posed to be a joss-house, but were informed was an imperial 
residence.*** On looking at it narrowly through our glasses, we 
could perceive that it is at present entirely neglected, and going 
rapidly to decay.” This Embassy is notable from the fact that 
it was accompanied, as interpreter, by the famous Dr. Robert 
Morrison, the pioneer of protestanti missionary work in China, 
and who wa.s called to this service from his evangelistic work 
in Canton. 

U 9. In 1831, Karl Gutzlaff, the famous German missionary, 
and later Chinese Secretary to the Hongkong Government, visited 
Tientsin on one of his three voyages along the China coast. The 
Taipinga reached witliin twelve miles of Tientsin in 1853, having 
occupied on October 24tb, Tuliu, twelve miles away, and Tsing- 
hai on the Grand Canal, twenty miles away. They remained at 
these villages until, too exhausted for further advance, they 
were driven off by Sankolinsin and his Mongol horsemen the 
following year. 


** It should ho noted horo that both Lord Macartney’s and Lord Amherst’s 
Embassies traversed the river in junks, their ships remaining .outside 
the bar off Taku. Tho first foreign ships to enter the rivor were those 
carrying Lord Elgin and Duron Gri's in 1858. 

”** “Temp'o of Supreme Felicity”, and site of present Cathedral Notre 
Dame des Victoires. 


Loud Amhkust. Lord Macartney. 

Sir Harry Parkes. 

General Gordon. Lord Ei.cin. 

(Reprinted from “Twentieth Century Impressions” and “Prominent 
Chinese, etc.”) 
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The Treaties of Tientsin 


1. “Arrow War*’ ; Allies transfer warfare to North. 

2. Allies capture Taku Forts, 1858; In Tientsin. 

3. Negotiations begun ; Street fracas in native city. 

4. City wail stormed in retaliation ; face-saving notices. 

5. Treaties signed by Lord Elgin at Haikwanssu, 1858. 

6. Tientsin omitted from list of treaty ports. 

7. French treaty signed ; omission of Tientsin deplored. 

H I' That Tientsin seemed destined to experience, and has 
experienced, a many-colored career is not inconsistent with the 
circumstances which' ushered in its modem history. Following 
the capture of Canton, in December, 1857, during the “Arrow 
War the young Emperor of China, Hienfung, continued indiffer¬ 
ent to the demands of foreigners, considering the southern fight¬ 
ing merely a, local affair. “To wake him from his dream of 
supremacy the Allies resolved to transfer the scene to the North. 
The following Spring saw four powers (Britain, France, America 
and Russia,) knocking at the outer gates of the Capital-two of 
them (America and Russia) with the gentle tap of friendship, the 
other two with the heavy blows of belligerents.”* After many 
days at Taku of fruitless attempts to break through the static 
procrastination of official diplomacy tTie British and French 
Ambassadors, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, on May 10th, 1858. 
gave the Chinese until 10 o’clock the next morning to give a 
satisfactory reply, otherwise they would take the forts by storm. 
Tlicir six gunboats had already crossed the bar and were, lying at 
anchor close under the forts. At tho time set no reply was forth¬ 
coming and the bombardment commenced. The Americans and 
Russians took no part, their Ambassadors, William B. Reed and 
Count (Poutiatine, although meeting with the same official treat- 


* W. A P. Martin.—"A Cycle of Cathay”, 
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menfc kept well out of the fighting. In any case, they were nob 
belligerents m the Arrow War, but had “seized the opportunity 
as favourable for the revision of their treaties."* 

H 2. The forts held out for two hours and a quarter but were 
finally abandoned by the garrison and taken by the Allies. It 
is recorded that during the brief bombardment an Amerienn 
frigate, the “Antelope, " which had grounded some days previous¬ 
ly between the forts and the allied ships, had the unhappy 
experience of being fired over by one of the fort guns, the shells 
whizzing over and falling several hundred yards away in the 
same spot. When, the forts were captured it was found that the . 

gun was fixed, on an immovable carriage and could not be trained f 

in any other direction. Within a week the gunboats navigated 
the Hlaiho and anchored off Tientsin city where the Pedho 
joins the Grand Canal. Instancing the indifference of the 
Chinese peasant and farmer classes to the quarrel between their 
own and foreign governments it is stated that “One of the 
gunboats running aground an the way up, four hundred peasants 
wore hired to get her afloat, and they tugged as lustily as if they 
had not been helping the enemies of their sovereign,.”* It speaks 
well for the state of the river in, those days as well as for tbo 
navigation abilities of the gunboat commanders that these three 
masted auxiliary deep-sea ships reached the Tientsin city with 
only one mishap out of six vessels. It was remarkable consider¬ 
ing the tortuous river route of more than 56 miles. Dr. Martin, 
official mandarin interpreter to the American, Embassy, in ex¬ 
plaining the attitude of the neutrals, America and Russia, to¬ 
wards the belligerents, France and Britain, says the neutrals ^ 

lost no time in following them to Tientsin, and the “Antelope," I 

being still aground, both neutral Ambassadors ascended the 
river on the Russian ship, curiously enough, named "America." 

3. Negotiations! were conducted in the Haikwan Temple,! 
two miles across a sandy plain from the City, between the 
Chinese emissaries, Kweiliang and Hwashana, and the four 
Ambassadors. During tlio pourparlers, notable for the usual 
insistence on the part of Chine's a for foreign observance of knee 
bending etiquette when receiving Imperial epistles and the 


♦ W. A. P, Martin. “A Cycle of Cat hay", 1806. 

f The Hai Kwan Ssu, or Sea Light Temple, stood in a spacious enclosure 
on the site of the present Japanese llarraoks just beyond the Wei Tze 
crock. It was a very old temple and is Baid to date back 2000 years to 
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equally usual British refusal, one or two incidents tlirew bright 
lights on the sombre proceedings. . s <'mn British troops became 
mixed up in an insignificant street fracas and the American 
Ambassador’s colored valet was chased by a mob of rioters, who 
tore off most of his clothes. When the scared colored man return¬ 
ed ho was wearing, in place of his cotton pants, a pair of Chinese 
trousers, made of fine silk, which wore presented to him by 
officials who had effected his rescue. Captains Dew and 
Saumarez, two British officers, returned to headquarters in a 
“state of excitement, the former hatless and grasping a large 
stick, the battered condition of which gave evidence of some recent 
violent encounter”* Captain Daw had also lort his little dog. 
It seems that the mob had been incited by officials, apparently 
at tha inspiration of Keying, who was trying to recover the 
Imperial goodwill, something he had lost by granting too favor¬ 
able treatment to the “barbarians" in the framing of the Treaty 
of Nanking fifteen years before. 

*U 4. In retaliation for this attack, a strong detachment of 
marines, under Major Boyle, proceeded with Captain Dow to the 
spot where the attack took place. Arriving at the East Glate they 

the time when the sea came right up to Tientsin. The booming of the 
bell that called priests to prayer was long remembered by many old 
residents. . . This bell bears the following inscription in English and 

Chinese : “The Bell was cast in Germany in 1878, and was presented 
to the Chinese Government after its arrival at Tientsin in the month 
of May, 1881, as a token of good friendship from the German Govern¬ 
ment. The Chinese Government at once ordered the then Viceroy, Li 
Hung Chang, to set it up in a proper place. Li Hung Chang decided 
to hang it in the Hai Kwong Sze Temple, as this Temple had been 
favoured with the Emperor Kien Lung’s presence. The then High. 
Priest was conferred with the very rare honour of being the Emperor 
Kien Lung’s substitute for performing the Buddhist rites. Li Hung 
Chang also had a whole volume of the Buddhist Scriptures engraved on 
the Boll by sevon mechanics detailed from the East Arsenal, and it 
was strange to note that all these seven men died within 100 days 
after they had finished the engraving. The Bell was highly valued 
and was rung every day by the priests. During the Boxer Trouble in 
1900 the Japanese Military took possession of the Hai Kwong Sze 
Temple and gave the Bell to the British Municipal Council to be used 
as a fire hell, and now by the great kindness of tho British Municipal 
Council the Bell was returned to tho new Hai Kwong Sze Temple • 
when it was re-built in the lQth year of the Chinese Republic (1921), 
on a new site at Pah-li-tai in the south suburb of tfie Tientsin City. 
For this occasion, a bronze tablet was now put up in this Temple in 
order that this Big Bell may he forever preserved as public property 
and as a remembrance of the goodwill of the British Community in 
Tientsin.” 

* Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan. Oliphant. 
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found it locked and barred. A .Chines© bystander was pressed 
into service and told to request those on the inside to open 
the gate. The Chinese was desperate but quick-witted. In low 
tones be spoke through the gate," Look out! Here are a lot 
of barbarians wanting to come in! They have pressed me; I 
have nothing to do with it.” In a loud voice ho then shouted, 
‘‘Open tho gate; Open the gate; Open the gate.” Mr. H. N 
Lay** overheard the first sentences and communicated them to 
his confreres. Thereupon, Mr. Oliphant, Captains Dow and 
Osborn sought and found! a place in the wall nearby, suitable 
for scaling. In a fow minutes, they and three or four bluejackets 
wero over tho wall, with' tho surprised crowd scattering in all 
directions. Opening the goto from inside the storming party 
admitted tho marines, who marched to the South Guta and 
then along the wall to the West Gate, followed by a great crowd 
of Chinese spectators. At the West Gate Captain Dew received 
his hat and as a warning the marines arrested six shopkeepers, 
the Captain of the Tartar guard at the gate and marched them 
off between two files of marines through the eity back to the 
East Gate. These prisoners wore forced to 8 ay to the crowds 
ns they marched along,, ‘‘It is very wrong to insult nn English¬ 
man, I never will insult an Englishman.” Tho prisoners wero 
kept over night and released the next day. Captain Dow’s dog, 
a handsome retriever, swam off to his ship during tho night. 

The Chinese officials posted notices up all over th'e city, 
following this episode, saying that foreigners must not be in¬ 
sulted and that they should be accompanied by Chinese soldier 
escorts. A ‘‘ndws-room” was later discovered in the city, 
where the latest ‘‘barbarian intelligence” was posted up. One 
bulletin contained a naive statement that the march of foreign 
troops along the wall a few days before was at the request of 
■the Chinese officials, who had induced tho foreigners to parade 
in consequence of the auspiciousness of the day.* 

r H 5 - The Treaty of Tientsin was signed by Lord Elgin and 
Kweliang and Hwashana in the Haikwanssu, on June 26th, 
1858, in the presence of a large gathering. Referring to 
the refreshments and display in connection with this im¬ 
portant occasion, Mr. Oliphant,- Lord Elgin’s private secre¬ 
tary, notes that "the exploratory propensities of British naval 


Mr. II. N. Lay, First Commissioner of Customs at Shanghai, 
* Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan j Oliphant, 1860. 
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officers, and the reckless enterprise, with which the more juvenile 
portion of them attacked every species of unwholesome dish that 
was placed in their way, rendered it necessary, for their own 
sakes, not to prolong the ceremony unnecessarily”. The treaty 
contained stipulations that foreign ministers were to be per¬ 
mitted to reside permanently at Peking, with all tho usual 
privileges and immunities; that foreigners were to ho permitted to 
travel in the interior on business or pleasure, providing they car¬ 
ried passports; that foreigners would be placed absolutely under 
their own laws in China, an extension of extraterritorial rights 
gained by earlier treaties; that Christian religion would be tolerat¬ 
ed ; that tho tariff would bo revised ; that tho ports of Newclnvang, 
Tongchow, Hankow, Kiukiung, Nanking, Chinkiung, Taiwanfu, 
Tamsui, Swatow and Hainan would be opened to foreign trado; 
several other stipulations! and an indemnity of six million 
taels, two thirds to England and one third to France. 

U 6. The most significant thing about this treaty was the 
omission of Tientsin itself from the list of Treaty Ports. This wag 
considered to be a failure of Lord Elgin’s policy, for it is contend¬ 
ed that had he. who more or less led tho negotiation policies, 
baen able to guin this port tho subsequent war would have been 
avoided. It was held, however, at the time bv the American 
Ambassador, that it was better left out of the list. Mr. Reed 
is quoted by Mr. Martin as saying he was ‘‘glad that it was 
not to be made an open port; for if opened it would be a nest 
of intrigue, besides affording European powers a position from 
which they could overawe the Capital”. Mr. Reed’s policies did 
not seem to meet with the approval of Dr. Martin but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that Mt. Reed’s vision of Tientsin as a ‘‘nest 
of intrigue” was tin extraordinarily clear picture of the future. 
It ij only too true at the present day, sixty-seven years after its 
utterance. 

U 7. The last treaty, between China and France, was signed 
on June 27th, followed by a display of pyrotechnics and a torch¬ 
light procession. The four pacts wore despatched to Peking on 
July 6th, and, following the receipt of a despatch saying they 
‘‘had been noted” by the Emperor, the pompous Embassies 
withdrew from Tientsin about the middle of July. As Dr. 
Martin pictures it, ‘ ‘the glitter of arms had faded from the scene, 
as transient as a mirage, and may we nob add, ns unsubstantial, 
seeing that nothing was secured and that two years of war were 
lurking within the veil of the future”. The same authority adds 
“had Tientsin been opened to trade and gunboats been stationed 
in tho river, there could have been no pretext for a fresh, rupture.” 
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As a port Tientsin was quite as important as many of the others 
ceded, for as Dr. Martin writes, it “was situated at the junction 
of the iGlrand canal and the Peiho, an entrepot not only for the 
capital but for the entire belt of northern provinces. Its popula¬ 
tion was then about three hundred thousand”, which by 1896 
had more than doubled, and in 1923 had almost trebled. 


CHAPTER HI. 


ITlancKus Evade ‘Ratification 



1. Haiho river barred to English and French Envoys. 

2. Sankolinsin leads armies to repel foreign invasion. 

3. Admiral Hope attempts to negotiate with authorities. 

4. Allied landing party fails to capture the Taku Forts. 

5. The “Blood is thicker than water” incident. 

1. The mistake of not including Tientsin among the Treaty 
ports was brought out forcibly the following year, when in the 
spring of 1859, the foreign Ministers returned to exchange rati¬ 
fications. The Chinese signatories, Kweiliang and Hwashana, 
endeavoured to discuss a revision of the terms at Shanghai, but 
the British and French Ministers, the Hon. Frederick W. A. 
Bruce and M. de Bourboulon, refused to interview them on the 
matter and insisted upon going to 'Peking to exchange ratifications 
a*i stipulated in tha treaties. The Chinese wanted the surrender 
of certain disagreeable rights, such as the residence of foreign 
Ministers in Peking and navigation of the Yangtze river. They 
succeeded in seeing the new American Minister, the Hon. John 
E. Ward, but nothing was accomplished. In June 1859, the 
allied fleet arrived off Taku to find the river mouth barred with 
iron chains, heavy booms, rafts and long heavy iron-SDiked logs 
(chevaux-de-frise) held in place on each bank by large iron stakes. 
The Taku forts had been rebuilt, since their destruction the 
previous ycu,r, and heavily armed with formidable guns os the 
allies subsequently discovered. 

U 2. Whether or not the Chinese would have closed the river 
had the port of Tientsin been gained by the 1858 treaties, cannot, 
of course, bo more than a matter of conjecture, but bad it been 
made a port the allies would have been within their rights in 
forcing a passage. As it was, they were not. They were not 
debarred from traveling to Peking according to stipulations, but 
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they were merely debarred from using the water passage of a 
closed, port. There is here no question of valid reasons, nor pre¬ 
cedent. The Chinese were within rights retained by them 
through the peculiar diplomacy of Lord Elgin and his co-signa- 
t °” es - However, it must be taken into consideration that the 
Allies had received warning in Canton, hefore they came up 
north, that they would meet with difficulties. Mr. Robert Hart, 
then an interpreter in the Canton Consulate, had reported that 
a well-inf armed Chinese person told him the Emperor was highly 
displeased with the Tientsin Treaties, especially the right of 
emoys to reside in Peking; that he would not grant an audience 
under any pretext; that military preparations, reconstruction of 
the Taku and Tientsin forts, were under way and that 50,000 
Manchu and Mongol troops under command of Sankolinsin a 
Mongol Prince, were in readiness to repel the foreigners. 

H 3. In any case, the British Minister had definite instruc¬ 
tions to proceed to Tientsin by boat and thence to proceed over- 
an to Peking and he cannot be blamed for conscientiously 
carrying out his orders. The French had one frigate and one 
gunboat and the British one ship of the line, two frigates and 
■thirteen gunboats, a total of eighteen ships, of which only the 
fourteen gunboats could be of any use in the shallow waters of 
the bar and river. The whole force arrived off the mouth of the 
'Haiho on June J8th, 1859, Admiral Hope, of the British fleet, 
endeavouring to announce, in advance, the arrival of the Minis’ 
ters, who came two days later, June 20th. Upon attempting to 
land a party Admiral Hope found it blocked by an armed rabble 
on the bank. Requesting to see the authorities, he was told 
there wore none, and that the river had been barred by tho 
people at -their own expense. On the 20lh, Admiral Hope again 
attempted a landing to arrange for provisions and to see if tho 
river had been cleared for the passage of ships bearing the Minis¬ 
ters. Again he was prevented by the same rabble, who repeated 
there were no authorities present and that they wore merely 
militia acting upon their own responsibility. The forts woro bare 
or tho usual banners and no soldier was visible to tho allied 
ships, 

H 4. No time was wasted. Tho British and French, after a 
consultation, decided they would proceed to Tientsin and Mr. 
Bruce instructed Admiral Hope to make a passage. On the 24th 
of June Mr. Ward, tho American Minister, made an independent 
elloit to land and was met by a ■similar rubble, some of whom 
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told him that tho Viceroy of Chihli, Heng-Fu, was waiting to 
receive him at Peitang, ten mil^s north of Taku on the coast 
The next morning, June 25th, Mr. Bruce received a letter from 
the Viceroy, dated the 23rd, informing him he was waiting to 
receive him at Peitang. This missive was received too late to 
be of any service, for Admiral Hope had sent an ultimatum on 
shore the day before, June 24tli, and at 10 o'clock on tho morning 
of June 25th, he began the attack. By 3 o’clock in tho afternoon 
a passage had been forced through the iron stakes, chains, rafts 
and booms by removal or explosives. The boats then moved 
in and engaged the forts. The allies then attempted to land COO 
marines, troops and engineers, but the tide bavins fallen their 
boats could not get- near and the soft ooze would not permit them 
to wada ashore. From all accounts it was an early duplication on 
a smaller scale of the Oallipoli affair. The forts’ cannons sank 
four British gunboats, put two others out of action, while their 
cannon and rifle fire killed 89 and wounded 345, which included 
almost half of the landing foroe. Admiral Hope was among the 
wounded. Very little impression was made on the forts. 

U 5. However, despite the loss in this modest engagement of 
prestige to British arms, an incident in connection with it caused 
a thrill to run down the spines of English speaking peoples the 
world over. When Admiral Hope was wounded the commander 
of the American frigate, Powhuttnn, Commodore Tatnnll, hearing 
of it, at once proceeded to Hope’s ship ‘‘not to assist him in 
the fight, but to give his sympathy to a wounded brother officer 
whom he saw about to suffer a most mortifying and unexpected 
defeat”. 'On tbe way his gig was under fire and the coxswain, 
sitting next to him, was killed by a bullet. Again during the 
action ho saw several launches of English Marines making nn 
impossible attempt to breast the ebb tide in order to go to the 
relief of their comrades, who were being shot to pieces in tho land¬ 
ing attempt. Without hesitation Commodore Tatnall at once 
ordered the American shallow draught stoamer, Toeywan, to tow 
the British launches to tho scono of action, exclaiming when ho 
gavo his orders, ‘‘Blood is 'thicker than water”. This exclama¬ 
tion oehood around the world thrilling tho hearts of peoplos us 
perhaps no like expression has ever done. That the action was 
exceedingly lindiplomntio and oxtromely embnrrossine for tho 
Ambassador of a neutral country is not denied, but that phase of 
it is difficult to appreciate when the humanitarian aspect is 
considered. It was one of those actions, tlia underlying principles 
of which force all other considerations into the background. A 
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few days after the action, July 1st, Admiral Hone wrote Mr. 
Bruce saying, "the means at my disposal have proved insufficient 
to remove the obstacles opposed to your entry at the mouth of 
the Peiho (Haiho), and they are of so formidable a nature 
that any further operations cannot lead to a successful result.” 
The Ambassadors therefore returned to Shanghai to report to 
their governments. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Tientsin Becomes A Treaty Port 


1. Taku Forts captured, 1860; Tientsin taken; march on Peking. 

2. Sankolinsin's “folly”, the mud wall built around Tientsin. 

3. Allied emissaries with flao of truce ambushed and captured. 

4. Thirteen allies killed by barbarous treatment in prison. 

5. Battle of Palichiao; Peking Convention signed, October, 1860. 

6. Tientsin added to treaty ports by terms of convention. 

7. Mr. Ward’s prophesy ; Tientsin’s questionable value as port. 

8. Lord Elgin’s haste to forward despatches to England. 

9. A Chinese version of previous three years of warfare. 

1M* O n March 8th, 1860, M. de Bourboulon and Mr. Bruce, 
according to instructions received from their governments, ad¬ 
dressed the Chinese government reviewing the Taku incident and 
demanding "an immediate and unconditional acceptance" of four 
conditions, "an ample and satisfactory apology” for the alleged 
"ambuscade" at Taku, the exchange of ratifications at Peking, 
envoys to go by way of Tientsin in ships, full application of the 
Tientsin Treaties, and a further indemnity for the losses at Taku. 
This, sent through Viceroy Ho, was rejected and the Allied Gov¬ 
ernments, on June 26th, 1860, notified the Western Powers that 
a state of war with China existed.* The British Government again 
appointed Lord Elgin as Ambassador-Extraordinary, and the 
French Government again .appointed Baron Gros, both of whom 
arrived at Shanghai at the end of Juno, after being shipwrecked at 
Point de Galle on the way out. Lord Elgin attached to his staff 
as interpreters and assistants, two men who afterwards loomed 
very large in the history of China, Mr. Harry S. Parkes and Mr. 
Thomas F. Wade. Baron de Meritens and the Abbe Delamarre 
served in like capacity for the French Ambassador. 

The Ambassadors went north and joined their forces which 
had congregated, the British at Talienwan (Dairen) and the 

* II. B. Morse. “International Relations of the Chinese Empire”. 1910. 
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French at Chefoo. The British forces consisted of about 10,000 
men, 7 frigates, 34 gunboats, mounting in all 361 guns, and 143 
transports. The French forces consisted of 6,000 men. The 
Allied forces sailed simultaneously from Talienwan and Chefoo 
on July 26th, rendezvoused at Sha liu tien and proceeded to Pei- 
tang, 10 miles north of Taku, on July 30th, 1860. They landed 
on August 1st and engaged the first forces of the enemy on 
August 3rd.* They captured the forts a few days later, after 
heavy bombardment, with a loss of British 200 killed and French 
130 killed, and finally entered Tientsin between August 25th and 
September 5th. The march was continued towards lhngchow, 
the advance guards reaching Hosiwu, on August 13th. General 
Hope-Grant was in command of the British land forces and 
Admiral Hope again in command of the fleet. General Montau- 
ban led the French land forces and Admiral Chamier and, later, 
Admiral Page, commanded the French fleet. The Chinese armies 
were led by the famous Sankolinsin. 


and requesting an armistice and another conference at Tientsin 
the Viceroy was summoned aboard Admiral Hope’s ship at Tien- 
tsm and was formed that the city wee in the military occupation 
of the Allies, but that the civil authorities would be allowed to 
remain, as at Canton. Mr. Harry Parkes thereupon was tempor¬ 
arily charged with administration control. On August 25th Kwe- 
hang wrote to inform the Ambassadors that he was on his way, 
with authority iconjointly with Hengfu, to arrange for the ex¬ 
change of ratifications and to open negotiations on the March 
ultimatum In reply he was told that March was the time to 

Hents?n-^h r + h K U 5-m- tUm8; i that th ® alHes °° w beld Taku and 
Tientsin that hostilities would be suspended only on an under¬ 
lining that the previous indemnities be increased to Tls 8 000 - 
000 apieoe for England and France; and that, with their’past 
experience of the mefficacy of promises, they demanded, as a 
material guarantee, the immediate opening of Tientsin to for¬ 
eign trade. *** 


*|J 2. Upon arrival at Tientsin the allies were unopposed, all 
guns and troops having 'been withdrawn from the extensive 
earthworks around Tientsin.* These consisted of a high mud 
wall 13 miles long built by Sankolinsin in his preparations for 
the defense of the city, afterwards boaoming known as "San- 
kolinsin’s Folly”. The last remnants of this long wall now 
form the dyke along the Woitze Creek. A stretch of it across 
tho Golf Course was pulled down by the Russian Municipal Coun¬ 
cil in its road expansion schemes in 1918. According to tradi¬ 
tion, it was built in 18 days.** It hod eleven gates or Ying Men, 
but only ono, the Iisi, or West, Ying Mbn, remained in 1922. 
It was one mile dua west of the West Gata of tho native city. 
There formerly was one over the Racecourse Road near the present 
Empire Theatrat Known to the British tommies as “Sain 
Collinson’a Wall,” it kept them at bay just two minutes, the time 
it took a midshipman to swim, the moat, climb the rampart and 
open the gate. t In the meanwhile, following the capture of the 
forts, the Chihli Viceroy had been deluging the Ambassadors with 
notes, saying he was amicably inclined, saw no need for warfare 


* H. B. Morse j “International Relations of the Chinese Empire", 1910. 

** W. McLeish; Life in a China Outport; 1917. 
t Tientsin; Early History; Mias G. M. Rees, 1922. 

X Life in a China Outport; McLeish, 1917. 


» "1 j • , wua immediately discovered that the alleged authority 

vested m the Chinese commissioners was not adequate, but only 
Jf lft r ' e f eTe " dum - They promptly broke olf negotiations and 
fr 6 d ? 6y W ° U , n. m ? rC1 t0 Tungchow before receiving any 
more overtures. The Ambassadors accompanied the forces to 
Yangteun, n 1Ur ° , WGre he,d U P ,} y n nots fro m Prince of Yi, 
one of tho three Manchu princes, which gave Imperial authority 
ns plenipotentiaries to Kweiliang and Htengfu. This and several 
subsequent notes asked the forces to retire to Tientsin, saying 
that forward advance could only lead to collision with tho troops 
of Snnlcohnsm I*molly, when tho allies remained obdurate, on 
September 13th, the Plenipotentiaries wrote asking that the 
forces bo not advanced beyond Hosiwu, and suggesting that the 
Ambassadors, with a email armed escort, be sent ahead to Tun w - 
chow to confer, when, after settlement, they could proceed to 
G j e * cban £ e ratifications. However, the allies decided to 
send Mr. Parkes and Mr. Wade to Tungchow, whence they 
returned with certain detailed arrangements. Replying again 
the British Ambassador sent Mr. Parkes, Mr. H. B. Loch Lord 
Elgin s private secretary, Colonel Walker, Mr. Thomson Mr 
De Normann an attache, Mr. Bowlby, Times Correspondent,' 
accompanied by an escort of six English and twenty Indian 
cavalrymen under Lieutenant Anderson. The French sent M. 
de -bastard, embassy secretary, and M. de Maritens. The reply 

*** International Relations of Chinese Empire : H. B. Moras. 
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was unsatisfactory to the Chinese and after an effort to return 
the British were tricked into- an ambush and captured. Mr. 
Burkes and Mr. Loch were rough-handled and taken before 
Sankolinsin and thrown prostrate on the ground before him. 
They were also humiliated before Juilin, ex-Chihli Viceroy. 
Efforts were made to use Mr. Parkes’ apparent authority, he 
being present at all previous conferences, to get him to order 
the retreat of the allies. But failing this, the Chinese imprisoned 
the men in Peking, making them wear heavy chains and suffer 
other inflictions. Of the 26 British seized on September 18th, 
only thirteen were restored alive. They were Mr. Parkes and 
Mr. Loch, who escaped death by the act of a friendly Chinese, 
one English trooper and ten Sikh sowars. 

f 4. The other thirteen were “barbarously murdered," after 
being taken under a flag of truce ns envoys to the Chinese 
Government. Mr. Do Normann, Mr. Bowlby, Lieutenant Ander. 
son, an English dragoon named Phipps and eight sowars died 
from brutal treatmont while in prison. In addition to being 
starved, they were bound with hands and feet connected behind 
their backs, and so fastened that they had to bear the weight 
of heavy chains. According to the testimony of surviving 
prisoners their hands were so tightly bound that “mortification 
set in,” causing death from blood poisoning. In the case of De 
Normann, Bowlby, Anderson and Phipps it was testified that 
their hands had rotted and had become infected with maggots.* 
The fato of Captain Brubazon and Abbe de Luc is somewhat 
indefinite, but from investigation of Chinese statements and a 
grave in which they were said to have been buriod, it seems 
almost certain they were beheaded after the Battle of Paliehiao, 
and during the advance on Peking. Bones and pieces of cloth 
were found in the grave, but no skulls.* 

5. Discovering the flng of truco treachery, the allies rapidly 
moved on Chang Chiu Wan*where the omissurios were captured, 
battered down Sankolinsin’s defense and pushed forward to the 


* A Narrative of Events in China; By Henry Brougham (Lord) Loch. 1869 
(Author's note ; Whether from ignorance or an unfortunate sense of 
delicacy, entirely out of place in historical narrative, or from a still 
more ill-judged attempt at euphemism, these thirteen men are said by 
soverui historians to have been "beheaded." Inasmuch as Loch was 
one of the prisoners and was later present whon the bodies weio brought 
to the Allied troops, his statements cannot be questioned. 


big white marble bridge at Pali, eight li beyond Tungchow, 
where they again routed Sankolinsinarmy of Mongols. After 
two more weeks of ilutila note writing the Allies pushed forward 
on October oth, and on the 6th they had occupied Huitien, 
betwoen 1 eking and the Summer palace at Yuen Ming Yuen 
five miles north west. Sankolinsin’s army retreated as they 
advanced. General Montaubon and his French forces occupied 
the palace and with a small detachment of British Cavalry looted 

r ° liC ? Und troa8ure9 - Nearby Chinese also 
helped m the looting and were reported to have gained more 

than both armies put together. Notes demanding restoration of 
the captives and surrender of the Anting Men, were sent on the 

#+jf n v 10th i^° W £ lch the Chmesa re phed protesting the sack 
of the Yuen Ming Yuen. On the 13th, however, as the Allies 
advanced to take the gate, the Chinese threw it open and fled 
inwards to other parts of Peking. The live captives and dead 
bodies of the murdered were restored shortly afterward, together 
with an indemnity of Tls. 300,000 for the British and Tig 200 000 
for the French who were taken captive. Lord Elgin, amid soma 
opposition, ordered the destruction cf the Yuen Min* Yuen and 
this was accomplished on October 18th by fire. This last act, 
although unnecessary, seemed to have its due effect, for on 
October 24th, Lord Elgin entered Peking with a strong guard 
marching along streets lined with British soldiers to the Li pu’ 
or Hall of Ceremonies, where the convention of Pekin" was 
signed, and the ratification of the Treaty of Tientsin was ex- 
e ranged. Baron Glros entered the next day and accomplished 
the same things. The French troops evacuated the city on their 
return to Tientsin on November 1st, while the British began to 
leave six days later. A garrison of each were left in Tientsin 
and the Miaotao Islands were occupied by the British and Chefoo 
by the French throughout the ensuing winter. 


. If Sovoral concessions woro gainod, among which wore tbo 
right of all foreign Ministers to reside in the Capital, the cession 
of Kowloon, an expression of regret for the Talcu incident of 
18o9 and certain indemnities. The chief thing, however, which 
concerns our narrative wps the opening of Tientsin as a treaty 
port. Omitted from the original Treaties of Tiontein by an ill- 
judged deference to political expediency, an omission which waa 
principally responsible for the bloodshed in 1859 at Taku, it waa 
subsequently wrung from tbo Mancliu Government, among other 
things, at the cost of many lives and under distressing circum* 
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stances. “And so ended,” says an authority,* “the twenty-five 
years’ struggle to decide on what conditions the relations between 
East and West should exist.” And, might be added, so began 
the sixty years struggle to decide on what conditions, health, 
comfort and happiness among other things, the foreign traders 
would work, live and die in building up the commerce of nations 
on this frontier of civilisation, far away from the accustomed 
benefits odi their homelands. 

7. While part of Mr. Ward’s prophecy that it would 
become a place from which foreign nations could overawe the 
capital has never come true, the other part—that it would be 
a center of intrigue—has undeniably been realised. In regard 
to overawing, the subsequent history of the port shows the 
position to have been reversed, for political troubles, the B'oxer 
uprising and revolutions, having the Capital of the country either 
as ai source or an objective, have frequently overawed Tientsin. 
Miore than that they have involved it in many serious contretemps, 
to the danger of foreign life and property. Doubtless the native 
trade of Tientsin, before 1860, was such as to warrant its defini¬ 
tion as a thriving port and thereby justified the demand for its 
opening to foreign trade, but most of its prosperity was and is 
due to its being a point of distribution, a focus of several lines 
of communication. Had it been left to the devices of the Chinese 
for forty more years it would have ceased to exist, for in that 
time the river had silted up to a point where navigation by 
shallow lighters was impossible. This would have forced com¬ 
merce to ports offering better facilities It was only foreign 
scienco and foroign ingenuity introduced in the last years of tho 
19th Century, that saved tho port from extinction. One iB left 
merely to conjecture on what would have happened if the foreign 
Ambassadors, acting under expert advice, had decided to demand 
the opening of a port, say at Chinwangtao, with deep water 
facilities and excellent residential qualities, under healthful and 
sanitary conditions, away from ; the swampy fever-beds of the 
Tientsin plain, and away from the disturbing influence of 
domestic and local political upheavals. Trade might have been 
slow in coming at first, but the mercenary Chinese merchant 
would not have been long in finding a way there. Business 
would have soon developed and the foreign merchant would not 
have needod to spend millions of taels in reclaiming swamps 
and digging river channels only to lose just as much more through 


* H. J3. Morse : “International Relations of the Chinese Empire”, 1910. 


native political disorders disturbing his trade. He would not 
have had to lose thousands of taels annually in sending his family 
to the seaside 'to escape the rigors of climate and disease. If 
foreign powers had had some foretaste of what would befall their 
nationals in the course of half a century and hud taken a coast 
port the modern Tientsinite might be commuting back and forth 
m .electric railways or in motor cars along the sea beach, between 
Chinwangtao and Peitaiho Beach. 

^ 8. Upon receipt of official documents of ratification with 
the supplementary Peking Convention, Lord Elgin made’haste 
to despatch them to England, sending his. brother, the Hon. 
Frederick Bruce as official bearer. The fact that Bruce and his 
guard left Peking at a gallop amid the vivas of the British 
forces is not, m itself, an indication of unnecessary haste but 
it is nevertheless, held up as being characteristic of the whole 
post-treaty proceedings. Lord Elgin’s haste is questioned as to 
its diplomatici expediency and he is further censured for puttin- 
too much faith m the written word of China’s wily oligarchy'" 
instead of waiting to see to what extent the Manchus were dis¬ 
posed to substantiate their words with deeds. It must ho con¬ 
sidered, however in justice to Lord Elgin, that foreign pleni¬ 
potentiaries to China m those days had yet to learn the duplicity 
mendacity and face-saving prevarication of China’s autocrats 
and bureaucracy, and even though Lord Elgin had the ex- 

irnon difi if i PQSt f Ur yMrS t0 gukle hhn - he canu °t be 
unqualifiedly condemned for accepting at their face value tho 

signed agreements of an apparently rosjionsiblo Government. [ n 
Tft! 6 ' )UrblU ', iaI1 intelligence’’of the Tientsin “news- 
™ ° J8 * j8 -' v i lt! n the march of foreign troops along the 

the Ch?n IX>rt ,f 1° have been undertaken at tho instance of 
dav S authorities on account of the auspiciousness of the 
f’ lts somo interest to note tho information which Peking’s 
ffiffn / dlBS f mm . at f d arn ong the people concerning events lead- 
ConS ion Ti ? the Treaties of Tientsin and tho Peking 
asnffiant for « reflected in the thesis of an 

sometime in iQflQ P ° St f ^ an ^ anu > w no sat for examination 

majestic mi.repf £r!SSj EFJFS* 





“In the 5th Moon of the 10th year, of the reign of j 

H'ien Feng, (about June, I860) the wisest and greatest ' 

Emperor the world has ever known, excepting of course the 
present Emperor, who in comparison with his predecessors 
is like the sun to a paper lamp, it was decided to drive out 
of this country, which means the whole world, all these 
devils and barbarians who through cunningness and devices 
of all kinds have gained access from afar. Because the • 
heart of the Emperor was great and he loved his people. 

The foreign devils were greatly frightened and sent a humble 
petition to the Lord of the Universe asking permission to 
send ambassadors, who could treat about submission and ! 

tribute. This daring demand aroused the just resentment | 

of the Lord of the ten thousand years and he ordered that { 

all the foreigners should be killed wherever and whenever 
they appeared. True it is and no one should be ignorant \ 
of it, that beyond the sea, which the foolish barbarians call 
the Red, because its water is blue, there are some islands 
inhabited by savages, who call themselves Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, 'Americans and similar cheap names. Their 
countries are so poor that the Lord of the Universe has 
graciously permitted them to live without taxes and in 
independence. So great was the benevolence of the Em¬ 
peror. But those people have wicked hearts. They came 
with many ships and many soldiers trying to arouse fear 
of their power among the people. Three of their greatest 
men, none of them- greater than a white button mandarin 
of the second class, even dared to approach -the coast of the 
Empire in front of the mouth of the Pei-ho asking per- , 

mission to throw themselves at the foot of the heavenly j 

throne. The names of these men were Lou-Ghin (Lord j 
Elgin), an Englishman, Bar-Glo (Baron Gros), a French- j 

man, and Yanki-Wad (Ward), an American; they brought j 

with them Jei-Ho (Sir Janies Hope), an English sea-man- j 

darin, who had many ships under him and said to him:— 

“We will all go to Peking but see there are many braves 
on the riverbanks and they will kill us”. Jei-Ho, who was a 
fool, said:—“Follow me and do not fear,’’ and Glo and 
Ghin said:—“Chase them away,” But Wad, who was the 
cleverest, surrendered himself to our braves and they took 
him to Peking in a cage. But Jei-Ho advanced with 7-13 
ships, ench ship carrying 2317 soldiers and 410 guns, but 
when ho tried to enter tho river 100 of our braves were 


sent against him. These burned all the ships and killed all 
the barbarians except 7, who escaped, among them Ghin 
and Glo. When this advice reached the Lord of the 
Universe he became dark in hue. He ordered Wad before 
his throne, expressed his disapprobation and subdued him 
with his anger. Wad threw himself in the dust, cried pit- 
fully and said he was not like those men, but weak and peace 
loving, that he had a wife and children, who would perish 
of hunger if he did not return The Emperor took pity, 
forgave him and let him loose. Great was the mercy of 
Hien-Fung. Before Wad could got away, Lan-Si, imperial 
painter, drew a picture of a dog running as fast as it could 
with the tail between its legs, pursued by a mob. The 
dog had a man’s head and underneath was "written: “This 
is Yanki-Wad.” When the Emperor saw it he smiled like 
the sun behind a cloud and said:—“It is good.” And it 
happened that Ghin and Glo tho following year, by means 
of despatches, which amongst the barbarians means: thun¬ 
dering lies, and after having excited their countrymen, again 
came to tho Pei-Ho with still more ships and soldiers, but 
now the Emperor said to hi s bravesDo not prevent -them 
from entering the country because I will with my own eyes 
see them slaughtered. As they proceeded, looking like a 
Bwarm of locusts, killing women and children, our braves 
withdrew obeying their Lord and Master. The red bar¬ 
barians approached the gates of the heavenly city, but now 
our braves could restrain themselves no longer, but fell 
on them and cut them all to pieces, except a few, who 
were sent as prisoners to Tientsin. And the Emperor ordered 
Ghin to be sawed in two pieces and Glo to be thrown into 
boiling oil, but they cried bitterly on hearing their judgement 
and offered large ransoms. The Emperor, who was ns 
good as he was wise, took their money and let them go, 
after they had placed hostages to prevent new disturbances. 
Lou-Ghin’s hostage was his brother, but Bar-Glo’s an old 
woman, who had been his nurse, and both these hostages 
are now in prison in Peking. All the foreign soldierB, who 
were not killed, are now interned in Tientsin, where a 'des¬ 
picable death under the most ho-rrible tortures awaits them 
should the barbarians ever again dare to insult us.”* 


* “My Voyage To China, 1864”, by tho Danish Vice-Admiral Steen Bille: 
Copchngon, 1865. 





















chapter V. 


Tientsin In The Sixties 


1. Tientsin city ; Emperor. Iuen Lung’s palace. 

2. City described j Corroded and decayed guns on walls. 

3. Hot climate and ice; foods and summer maladies. 

4. The "Purple Bamboo Gbove”; General Gordon’s survey 

5. Settlement sites foul and noxious swamps. 

6. Gordon’s activities; maps out settlements. 

7. Residents of Tientsin in the first few years. 

8. Concessions gradually laid out; church activities. 

9. Consulate changes; Danish envoy’s visit to Tientsin 

10. An early race meeting ; observations on trade. 

11. Settlement begins to assume consistent form. 


ii ■ • omuioing me native city and approaches in 1858* ** Oli- 
pliont says, “daylight found us in the suburbs of Tientsin, the 
first aspect of which, as approached from the east, is most re- 
markable; enormous stacks of salt, numbering from two to three 
Kindred, line the banks for some hundreds of yards below the 
town; these stacks vary m length from two to six hundred feet 
and average about a hundred in breadth; they are twenty or 
thirty feet high, shaped like the rounded ten of a carrier’s wagon, 
and covered with matting, or thatched witbl millet straw, the salt 
being stacked in bags. Passing these we arrived at a bridge of 
boats, *, win ah connected one of the suburbs with the city, and 

liTnko , opMled , t0 , let through. The river now flows between 
nks ten or twelve feet high, and densely populated; the mud 
houses were packed closely on either side, and tleir occupants 
s i more, closely wedged, not only down to the water’s edge, 
but m it up to their waists, in order to gaze a,t their ease on the 

Phenomenon before them. . . A long straight reach extends 
Horn below the bridge of boats to the point of the junction 


* Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan; Oliphant, 1860. 

** Whore now stands the “Austrian” Bridge.— 
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of the river and the grand canal, which enters the Peiho at 
right angles from the southward. .. . Directly facing us as 

we steamed up this reach, past a line of our own gunboats, was a 
picturesque line of buildings, abreast of which the allied admirals 
were moored. This fragile and somewhat fantastic construction 
suggested the notion of a summer palace. We were informed 
that as such, it had, in fact, served the Emperor Kien-lung, in 
honor of which happy event it had been invested by Imperial pat¬ 
ent with tho title of the “Temple of Supi'eme Felicity”***, under 
which auspicious designation it was now about to serve ns our 
abode. . . As is generally tho enso it served tho double pur¬ 
pose of temple and palace. . . Those apartments were appro¬ 

priated by Lord Elgin and Baroa Gros, that occupied by the latter 
being perched upon an artificial mound. . . Overhanging the 

river they commanded an extensive and! ever-interesting view: 
below them, a dozen English' and French gun-boats, some of 
them moored within pleasant conversational distance, imparted a 
pleasant sense of security, to the position.” 

II 2. On their way to an exchange of powers and an interview 
with the Chinese plenipotentiaries a.t the Hai Kwan-ssu the same 
authority says, "Our way for nearly two miles led through the 
extensive suburb which surrounds Tientsin in almost every direc¬ 
tion.” He further notes,” these streets differ entirely from those 
of a southern town. In the latter, two sedan chairs meeting 
scarcely find room to scrape past each other; while at Tientsin 
wheeled vehicles traverse the streets. . . Nor was Tientsin 

superior to southern towns in the breadth of its streets alone. The 
visitor could pursue his exploratory investigations without having 
his nostrils assailed by tho indescribably foul odors of the 
south. . . although they existed in a modified form. . . Some 
fantastically-carved wooden arches, which spanned one of the 
streets, were the only ornaments of which the town could boast. 
The temples were poor in an architectural point of viow, and tho 
divinities they contained more than ordinarily shabby. . . . 

Most certainly the general impression created upon our minds 
was that, for a town which, with its suburbs, is said to contain 
half a million inhabitants, Tientsin was tho most squalid, im¬ 
poverished-looking, place wo had ever been in. Tho principal 
traffio in the streets seemed to bo that of fuel and water, . . . 


**» l J resent sito of Cathedral Notre Daints des Victoires, and *cene of part 
of the Tientsin Massacre. 


The city's defenses, consisted of rickety walls, which had crumb¬ 
led away so much in some places that it remained a mere shell. 
It was said t-at upon this wall were mounted eighty suns beim? 
twenty to f ch taco. Indent at being mounted £ 
were, for the most part, imbedded in baskets of sand, and so cor¬ 
roded and decayed that the gunners would be in infinitely more 
danger than the enemy. The gates are all surmounted by build- 
mgs^ which servo as barracks, of two stories, with pagoda-like 

f 3 Referring to climate and food, Oliphant observes, “If 
ho climate of Tientsin was latterly somewhat oppressive (in 
June) we could, at all events, luxuriate freely in that most 
powerful alleviation to the discomfort of intense heat—ice. The 
whole population could revel in it if they chose. Boat-loads of it 
traversed the river—coolies staggered under the refreshing burden 
along the broiling streets—beggars stood at corners and sold it for 
infinitesimal sums, and other beggars came and bought it. Food 
of all sorts was abundant, and our requisitions in this respect were 
promptly attended to, though. . . in respect of beef, they 

were sometimes a little unreasonable, as all the cattle are used 
m these parts for draught purposes only. . . Coarse but not 

ill-flavored apricots, and coarser peaches, with small marsh- 
melons and apples and pears furnished us with desert, and the 
sailors in the river with the maladies incidental to an indiscri¬ 
minate use of fruit in a hot climate.” “The court-yard of the 
yamen roofed over with matting,” remarks Oliphant, “'always' 
afforded us a cool and agreeable lounge. In its grateful shade we 
played quoits and established a skittle-alley, a game which had 
the merit of being, at all events, as aristocratic in the eyes of the 
Chinese as any other, and of giving U 3 exercise when it was im¬ 
possible to face the rays of the sun, even as it was sinking below 
10 horizon. Unlike the eun of the tropics, merciful during the 
final hour of its existence, the sun at Tientsin darted fiery rays 
m you up to the last moment of the long summer day 99 #< On 
Sundays this sheltered court was turned into a place of worship. 

I lie pulpit was on one of tho mi sod platforms containing tho am- 
peror s handwriting, the roof adorned with dragons and tho mys- 
io signs of Confucian philosophy. Army, Navy and diplomacy 
Boated themselves in the quoit-ground and skittlealley, grouped 
themselves round the majestic old tree which stood in the center, 
or took up a position beneath a collection of gods and goddesses, 

" 10 as imperturbably at the scene on one side as a group of 
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Chines© did on the other. It was a picturesque but at the same 
time, an impressive ceremony, none tho less suggestive in its 
simplicity because brought into such close and striking contrast 
with the mixed emblems of an obscure metaphysical system on 
tho one hand, and debasing superstition on the other.” Lord 
Henry Brougham Loch’s account of the second Embassy of Lord 
Elgin, in 18G0,* ** deals almost entirely with the negotiations and 
warfare. He merely notes that the Ambassadors lived in the 
same temple. Oliphant was not a member of the second 
Embassy. 

H 4. The ground set apart for the English, French and 
“American” concessions encompassed a village named Tze Chu 
Lin, 41 * meaning Purple Bamboo Grove, and its center was about 
two English miles from the south wall of the native city. This 
ground had a river frontage on the right bank of the Haiho of 
nearly two miles, including the four hundred yard frontage of the 
“American” concession, which, although delimited, was never 
developed until many years afterwards. The British and 
American areas extended hack from the river less than a quarter 
of a mile, to tho present Tuku Bond. Tho French area, duo to 
a wide bend in tho river, was of almost equal dimensions. It was 
in the winter immediately following ratification of the Treaties in 
Peking that the (British and French areas, granted by a slight re¬ 
vision of the Treaties of Tientsin, were mapped out by Captain 
Charles George Gordon, R. E. and a French officer of Engineers. 
Captain Gordon, after whom the Gordon Hall was named, spent 
nearly two years in Tientsin, afterwards proceeding to Shanghai 
to take command of the Ever Victorious Army in its campaign 
against the Taiping Rebels. As General Gordon he was killed in 
Khartoum), Egypt, in 1885. Captain Gordon arrived in Tientsin 
in September, 1860, to join the expeditionary force under General 
, Staveley. Dining the military occupation of Tientsin, before and 
after the ratification, the British troops were quartered in and 
about the native city and at the Southern forts at Taku. The 
French were quartered on the East side of the river and at the 
Northern Forts at Taku. 


* Narrative of Events in China; Loch, 1869. 

** The village of Tse Chu Lin stood within the Taku Road, or western 
boundary of the French Concession, a temple by the same name stand¬ 
ing on the silo of the old French Market on Rue de Verdun. It had 
a few bamboos in the courtyard. 



(I'/uil,, b,j court cay of 11. A. Almond). 
(o.nmul Gordon in press ok Chinese General in 1854-5. l-uion to his 


DEPARTURE FOR HOME. 
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f 5. Describing the site set, opart by Treaty for the two con- 
cessions, Mr. Alexander Michie, editor of The Chinese Times 
Tientsin, s first newspaper, and later famous for his book, “The 
Englishman in China,” writes, “The two officers (Captain Gordon 
and the French Engineer) placed the boundary stones in the 
dreary grounds* which contained within their areas junk docks 
small vegetable gardens, mud heaps, hovels of fishermen, sailors 
and others, whose wretched groups of squalid huts were divided 
from each other by narrow tidal ditches which were bordered by 
meagre and ill-kept footpaths. The sites of the two settlements 
were foul and noxious swamps, and around them on the diyer 
n 'f™,f rous of many generations of the 

peojde The city of Tientsin,” writes the same authority “was 

one of the dirtiest, moat repulsive, and busiest commercial cities 

be ^, the North > nnd the people were reputed to 

be the most turbulent, predatory and wicked race in the Em- 

davVl8fimTb h tha V°5, nuiny < r enturics and even to this 
day (1888) the inns of the province, the capital, and of the 

neighboring provinces also, often have a notice on their gates- 
No men of Tientsin admitted,” Undiscovered crimes in other 
cities were generally debited to Tientsin “bullies.” At the same 
time, however, they ware shrewd business man, and a Pekinc 
proverb says that "Ten oily-mouthed Pekinese cannot get around 
one tonguey Tientsinner. ** But, in many ways, the ill-appear- 
ance was deceptive. Though the streets were horrible quaeres 
at all times, impassable after a few hours’ rain, and between the 
hours of sunrise and sunset, blocked with the enormous traffic 
earned on m cattle drays, carts and wheelbarrows, great and 
luxurious houses were numerous; there was a large and influential 
official society, the guilds were splendid and powerful, and scarce 
any city m the Empire contained more numerous and better en- 
dowed ^antable instjtutions, such as orphanages, schools of the 
poor, refuges, food distributaries, etc.” 

f 6. Another authority*, who, like Mr. Alexander Michie 
wrote from personal knowledge and with trained powers of ob- . 


’ The Chinese Times, 1888. 

1 L M° in a , China Outport; MeLoish, 1917. It is also recorded that 
7? r6 1 J° rSa than nativcs cf Tientsin and it was 
y odded this proverb that “Ten tonguey Tientsinners could 

Arthur H^Smfth 8 8 Mohammedan " 5 “Half-a-Century in China”; Dr. 
The ltev. John Innocent j The Chinese Times; 1890. 















































nervation, writes “the site of the British Settlement was a long 
stretch of vegetable gardens, with ' here and there a 
cluster of squalid mud houses to a little west of the present 
Victoria Hoad; and thence to the Taku road, chiefly fields of kao¬ 
liang and pools, with a few burial grounds. This rude area Gor¬ 
don pencilled out into bund, roods, and lots for buildings, and on 
the plan he carefully elaborated the lots were subsequently sold 
to the highest bidders in August, 1861, on conditions precisely de¬ 
fined.’’+ This original British Concession area was bounded by 
Bromley, Taku, Bristow roads and the Haiho, an areai of 460 
mou, or about 77 acres. The French concession, of 360 mou, or 
60 acres, was bounded by a line a little to the east of Taku road, 
the British concession and the river, which swings in a semi¬ 
circle along its Northern and Eastern limits. Instancing the en¬ 
ergetic qualities of “Chinese” Gordon, it is stated** that “Captain 
Gordon had charge of a company of Engineers, and their working 
quarter's were just across the moat outside the East gate of the 
City. He impressed one ns a man of indefatigable activity and 
push. His brother records that he always rode to Taku, a dis¬ 
tance of forty miles, and back on the same day; and that ha had 
so ridden some twenty times.” Yet with all this work on hand, 
the satisfactory quartering of 3,000 British troops, he would find 
time for other useful occupations, and that of mapping out the 
settlement was one.” 

«JJ 7, At first, after tho ratification of Treaties, a few foreign 
traders and two or three Protestant missionaries settled in the 


t These conditions were specified in a contract or “Crown Lease . One 
issued on March 26, 1863, for the ground on which Jardine Matheson 
& Co., now stands, reads "It is agreed between our Sovereign- Lady, 
the Queen, on the one part, and John Innocent on the other part. , . 
Whereas John Gibson, H.B.M.’s Acting Consul in the Province of 
Chihli is duly empowered to grant on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment to British subjects, leases of lots situated, lying and being within 
the boundaries of tiie land called Tse Chu Lin site at Tientsin afore¬ 
said.” The lessee agreed to pay his share in the expense of draining, 
making and repairing and lighting roads, paving streets, laying out 
pleasure grounds, police establishments and such. This lot, No, _ 29, 
consisting of 19 mou and 9 feng, or 72,682 square feet, cost Mexican 
dollars $585, and btfd to pay a rental for the 99 years of its lease, of 
1,500 copper cash per mou, or a total of 16,495 cash annually. ^ This 
annual rental of 1,600 copper cash per mou applied to all land in the 
concession, although the original auction price per mou might have 
varied, according to location of the land. 


** Tho Ucv. John Innocent. 
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native city, in that portion of it lying between' tho East Wall 
and the river from the present “Austrian” Bridge around the 
river bend to the former Viceroy’s Yamen and Tung Fu Chiao 
(“East Pontoon Bridge’’) Most of the firms had ofticeB on the 
“Kung Pei Chieh” (North Palace Street) which bisects this 
district, running parallel to the river one block back from the 
bund, similar to the Victoria Road. The missionaries lived in a 
house near the center of the city, inside the walls, but some of 
them, after a while, built small houses in the French and British 
concessions.* In 1861, excluding the allied occupationary troops, 
there were only thirteen foreigners in Tientsin, all told. They 
were Dr. Blodget, of the American Board Mission, the first 
Protestant missionary in this field; J. Mongan, the British 
Vice-Consul; Captain J. Henderson, of Lindsay & Co .; J. A. T. 
Meadows, of Meadows & Co.; E Waller, of Phillips & Moore; 
H. C. Maclean, of Jardine Matheson & Co.; T. Platt; Mr. 
Stamford; Mr. Richard; C. Grant; C. Mellor; Mr. Stamman 
and Mr. John Inhocent, of the New Connexion, now called the 
United Methodist Mission, and the first British missionary in 
Tientsin.** Mr. Innocent arrived from Shanghai on April 4th, 
1861, while Dr. Blodget came up with the allied forces in 
September, 1860. Mrs. Innocent arrived on May 19th, 1861 
with Mr. and Mrs. Edkins, of the London Mission, thereby 
adding three more to the community. Their ship, the American 
barque, “Daniel Webster”, took two weeks to como from 
Shanghai in bud weather. Mr. Innocent and Mr. Blodget hired 
a house in the middle of the city, near the Ts’ang Men K’ou 
chapel. Mr. W. Nelthorpe Hall arrived to join Mr. Innocent 
on September 2nd, 1861. Other residents arriving shortly after¬ 
wards were J. Hanna; Dr. Lockhart; W. M. Norton; J. 
Livingstone;©. Eastwood; S. J. Morris; Mr. Twinem, Tientsin’s 
first Commissioner of Customs; H. G. Howard; O. Hughes and 
the Rev. Jonathan and Mrs. Lees. The latter couple lived for 
eighteen months in a Chinese house on the site of the present 
Court Hotel, then known as the Globe, and some years ago 
as the Queen’s. Mr. Lees took the place of Mr. Edkins, who 
was sent to Peking, and was joined in 1864 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson. The Rev. C. A. Stanley, father of the present 


* The Chinese Times; 1888; John Innocent’s correspondence in The Chinese 
Times; 1890. 

** “John Innocent, u Story of Mission Work in North China”; G. T. 
Ciuidlin; 1909. 
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missionary by that name, arrived on March 18, 1863, to take 
the place of Dr. Blodget who had been transferred to Peking, 
in May, 1802. The first British subject bom in Tientsin and 
first to be registered at the Consulate, was Annie Edkins 
Innocent, daughter of the Bev. and Mrs. Innocent, her birthday 
buing September 22nd, 1801. The first death and first interment 
in the cemetery was of Mrs. Hall, who had joined her husband 
in March, 1862, and died suddenly on September 20th, 1864. 

In 1863 a child was bom to Mr. and Mrs. Hall, but died within 
twenty four hours.*** It is interesting to note that the pro¬ 
minent Britons of those days were Irishmen, including the Vice- 
Consul, Mr. Mongan; the Customs Commissioner, Mr. Twinem, 
the port physician, Dr. Frazer, and later his associate, Dr. A. 

Irwin.f Begarding epidemics in (this early association with 
Chinese, it is recorded that cholera raged in the native city 
during the summer of 1861, when about ten thousand Chinese 
and many of the allied troops: died from it. 

T| 8. Most of the newly arriving foreign traders continued to 
havo their places of business in the city in the decade between 
1860 and 18701, and even those who built in the concessions, still 
maintained agents and godowns in the city suburb. Gradually, but 
slowly, the [British Settlement was laid out in blocks: as planned by j 
Captain Gkwdon; whiarvesi were made, and bit by bit the lots were 
permanently drained and raised. Some good houses were built, the 
first large one being the hong of Dent Co., now the 

British Consulate General. Deferring to the broad sympathies 
of Captain Gordon, the Bear. Innocent writes, “The 
places for holding church parade and Christian worship 
had to be changed several times, until, partly from the . 

reduction! of the force, and partly for convenience, a large up¬ 
per room of the Temple called Niang Niang Kung, was fitted up 
at the joint expense of the military officers and resident mer- { 
chants, for a place of worship. In the church minute book I find 
the following minutes of a Church meeting held in the British 
Consulate, Tientsin, April 22nd, 1862:— ‘Besolution 5. Proposed • 

by Mr. Alisch and seconded by the Bev. W. N. Hall, that the j 

thanks of the meeting be given to the late Committee, and also 


*** “John Innocent-" G.. T. Candiiu ; 1909. 

t “Ilalf-a-Century in China" ; Er. Arthur II. Smith; 1922. 
+ The Chinese Times; 1888.. 


to General Staveley, Colonel Thomas and Captain Gordon, for 
their exertions in reference to church matters.' Ho not only took 
an interest in Church matters, but also in tho religious welfare of 
his men. There was much sickness among tho troops during tho 
summer and winter of 1861. In visiting the Hospital, I fre¬ 
quently found Gordon, by the bedside of some sick soldier, some¬ 
times with little delicacies from his own table, or reading on in¬ 
teresting book, or portions of Holy Scripture. Miy house was then 
in the center of the native city, and several times did ho come, 
with lantern in hand, in the middle of the night to ask me to visit 
some poor fellow who was dying. Ho would go with me, and sit 
reverently by during the interview, and kneel while prayer was 
offered. The Military Hospital was then on the site where the 
ruined chapel of the Boman Catholics now stands, (1890) and 
where the sisters were so cruelly murdered in 1870.” 

TJ 9. Changes taking place in the map of Europe were re¬ 
flected in Tientsin during the decade fi-om 1860 to 1870. Tho 
Itoynl Prussian Consular Agency was established on February 
12th, 1863, with Mi-. Alexander Alisch, a local business man, as 
representative. A year later, on April 13th, 1861, the first Prus¬ 
sian Minister Plenipotentiary, Behfuss, arrived at Tnku, proceed¬ 
ing to tho Capital shortly afterwards. Tho Consular Agency was 
at that time raised to a Vice-Consulate. From 1867 to 1809 tho 
Prussian Vice-Consulate acted for the Hansea.tio League, and in 
the latter year the Hanseatic Consulate was closed. The follow¬ 
ing year, 1870, on January 1st, saw the establishment of a Con¬ 
sulate for the North German Federaiiou., which, was on Novem¬ 
ber, 1871, changed to the Imperial German Consulate. In 1863 
and 1864 residents of Tientsin saw the camp fires of the Nienfei 
rebels, successors of the Taipings, from the top of Sankolinsin’s 
wall. They were held off mainly by the water-logged state of the 
country to the south. The B-ussians had obtained, by astute 
diplomacy, while the British and French armies were thundering 
at the gates of Peking, the right to possession of tho trans-Ussuri 
district, the invaluable Primorsk region with its six hundred miles 
of coast line including the port of Vladivostock. The treaty 
granting this was signed at Tientsin on November 14th, by 
General Ignatieff. A Prussian treaty was signed in Tientsin, by. 
the Count von Eulenburg. on September 2nd, 1862. In 1803. 
Treaties with Denmark, July 13tb, and with the Netherlands, 
October 6th, were signed at Tientsin. They obtained all the pri¬ 
vileges granted in the 1858 Treaties, with the additional “most 








favored nation” clause. The Danish envoy was Colonel Wnlde- 
mar von^llasslof^ In 1864 the Danish government sent Vice- 
AJmirai ntecn Bide to ratify the pact negotiated by von Bassloff. 
Arriving in July, 1864 on the steamer ‘‘Nansing* , the Admiral 
records! t that the Hailio was easily navigable provided the ship 
“kept to the middle of the stream”. Upon the invitation of Mr. 
Maclean, agent for Jardine Matheson & Co., the Admiral stayed 
at his house for the eight days he spent in Tientsin. In the 
course of his notes the envoy observed that ‘‘although Tientsin 
had developed quickly there was nothing remarkable for a visitor 
to see’ . Ho noted that a few streets ran back from a wide 
bund, and the most conspicuous building was that of Dent & Co. 
Other merchants had contented themselves with staking off 
their land, building big godowns and erecting small temporary 
dwellings. The community was ‘‘busy building a church,” 
and the Admiral seemed impressed with the fact that Tientsin 
was kid out ‘‘on too generous lines”. He was not impressed 
with a visit to the native city and noted that the Grand Canal 
was only a “deep ditch”, a receptacle for debris and a most 
revolting sight. The city was the worst town he had .ever visited 
in his life, although he admitted he never heard of any epidemics 
that the^ population seemed healthy and was as ‘‘thick as an 
ant-heap . The European residents were very friendly. The 
Admiral mentions an episode, one of many it is inferred, when 
a cavalcade of French sailors on shore leave and riding donkeys 
careered down the roads, and woe to them who did not give right-, 
of-wny' . The French, he remarks, were in possession of an 
excel ent residential spot at the junction of the Peiho and Grand 
Canal and their flags and sentries were noticeable. He also 
noted that Chung How, the Imperial Commissioner and Super¬ 
intendent of Northern Trade lived in his yamen not far from 
this spot The Admiral considered appointing as. Danish Consul, 
Mr. J. A. T. -Mnadowa, whose brother, Mr. Thomas Taylor 
Meadows, was British Consul at Newchwung. In 1864, on 
August 14th, the old Union Church was built on Talcu 
Bond, in the French Concession, (behind the present Chee 
Ham Cmient Company’s offices,) on ground belonging to the 
United Methodist Mission.! Its antecedents were largely Captain 

^ V °y & e e 10 Chum, 1864”j Vice-Admiral Steen Bille; Copenhagen; 

+ The church cost £500. most of which was subscribed by local residents 
and the officers of visiting ships. 
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Gordon’s efforts in promoting Sunday services in the Tien IIou 
Kung, or Niang Niang Temple, for soldiers and residents during 
and after the 1860 occupation. Tn 1863. those, services were for 
a time earned on in a temple, called by the British soldiers, 
“Charing Cross Temple” otherwise the To Che Hang, situated 
in the village of Tze Chu Ian,! and were transferred later 
to the house of Mr. Fees in the present London Mission 
Compound on the Taku Bead, French Concession.* Opposite 
the entrance of the Tien Hou Kung is it gateway leading to 
the native city bund and until only a few years ago there was 
still to be seen the name ‘‘Trafalgar Square” written there by 
British soldiers, who left in 1862.** This old Union Church, now 
a corncob godown, served the protostnnfc community until 1808 
when the new Union Church was built on Gordon and Barkes 
Beads. 

U 10. In May, 1865, an observer’ 1 passing through on bis 
way to the Captital, says, ‘‘I found Tientsing in a groat state of 
excitement. It was the last day of the races and to my great joy 
I found my colleague, Sn.urin, staying at the B.ussian Consul¬ 
ate. . . The races really showed some very good sport. Tientsing 
cannot boast of such meetings as those of Hongkong and Shang¬ 
hai, where English thoroughbreds are run, and for which such 
horses as ‘‘Buekstone’, since dead, and ‘‘Sir William’ are import¬ 
ed; the horses are bub Mongol ponies, the bonafide hacks of their 
owners and riders, yet they accomplished the three mile race in 
seven minutes and forty seconds. They are very plucky, strong 
little beasts and run till they drop. The races were an additional 
stroke of luck for me, for I was able, at the end of the day to buy 
a capital pony for fifty dollars. I must own I was agreeably dis¬ 
appointed in, Tientsing. So many travellers have abused it, and 
inveighed against its filth and its beggarly crowd, that I expected 
to bo shocked in one or other of my senses at every stop. It cer¬ 
tainly is very dirty, but not much more so than other Chinese 
towns, or for that matter, than many in Europe; and who that 
has travelled in the sunny south has not seen rags and tatters, 
vermin, foul diseases, and deformities paraded ns stimulants to 
charity? Thera is one drawback to Tientsing which is really in¬ 
sufferable). All the wells, are salt and the inhabitants are obliged 

* ‘‘John Innocent-G. T. Candlin. 

* Tientsin; Early History; Miss G, M. Rees, 1922. 

** Idem. 

The Attache at Peking; Freeman Mitford. 
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to drink the loathsome water out of the river. In order to cleanse 
it, it is first placed in large jars that the impurities may settle at 

J a ; fl a , n o d filt 5 ed ;. ■ • The European settlement of 

Tientsing is about two miles distant from the Chinese city There 

— S00d h0US f built b y tha sid e of a broad* bund or 
quay, and they command fabulous rents. The same municipal 

Z T n ShanghnJ h ** ^tablislmd hi 

and, on the whole, the community shows signs of prosperity al- 
l ough the port has been a disappointment to those who* expected 
bat it would reach an importance suolr ns to crush ShanXi^S 

of .Sr^ 18 ' riwr '*’^ 

bo.ini d»o\vLi™ t y ZT‘" ,<> f 0 ' it *“ tablishm “‘‘ l '» 

vvas very great, and large fortunes were made- nr,a 
man, for- sample, is just retiring with a fortunTS $5 1 

year, accumulated since 1861 But the Pbm» 0 .°°°‘ , a 

Mo, folmd ^ to 

«■» « 

niL 1 of a nni 8 I°’”7? e9 Mr - Michie>t “ what with the begin- 

Sin/to the E T ' !? S T^ Ul r ° ad fr ° m the old Cust °me 

mulcting to the Eastern side of the Astor House TTetel ■ 

and .tmiglit, Victoria l loaJ , wiib U. 

double row of elms ; and the several houses of good appearance 

The Amlri nent 'm 2 ™ *? aSSUlr, ° con «ietence and visible form.’ 
1? American settlement, (an area of 131 mou, or about 22 acres 
bounded by Bromley, Talcu roads, Kalian lane and the river) 
rV'P. 0 18 ™’ a house, and the land was mostly used 

Ilnrl ,?T ltS ' ^ hll ® the French settlement, now (1888) thriving and 
populous, well laid out and imposing, was a wretclW terrain given 
up to pools, cabbage gardens, hot pits for storing fruit and veget- 
ables, and a rowdy, siniiul, and criminal population.” In 1870 
writes the same authority,f in consequence of the flagitious 
massacre (at the Roman Catholic Chapel and French Consulate) 
a genera 1 exodus of foreigners from the city occurred, and since 
that time scarce any western strangers have resided in Tientsin 
(city), though some foreign traders still have hongs there (1888). 


** A s '“ nC6 ( at ‘h® Trilde Statistics elsewhere in this book will disprove this 

cent nf 1 ’*! 8 t ,0U i S1 Ut » tmt tUno ,ho « x P or, « were scarcely ten per 
r L 1 ' rop<,rts - In 18dS Imports were valued at 

, m, 1 > 8j -d37. while Exports were Taels 1,704,916. 
t -the Chinese Times j Nov. 3rd, 1888. 




























CHAPTER VI. 



Cathedral Notre Dame des Victoires ; thrice-built and twice destroyed. 
Photos taken in 1871, about a year after the Tientsin Massacre. Note 

HIGH FLOOD LEVEL OF HaIHO. 



(/'/Uito by Yamamoto Photo Studio). 


The old Tientsin Club, now headquarters of new Tientsin British 
Municipal Volunteer Cores. 


The Tientsin TUassacre 


1. Roots of trouble/ Chinese official attitude. 

2. Sisterhood of Mercy’s misunderstood activities. 

3. Chinese raid cemetery ; exhume children’s bodies. 

4. Difficulties appear to have been settled. 

5. Anory discussion precipitates breaking of storm. 

6. Three hours of murder, arson and plunder in city. 

7. Residents in foreign concessions are apprehensive. 

8. Massacre creates widespread unrest in the North. 

9. Li Hung-chanq succeeds Marquis Tseng as Viceroy. 

10. Chinese envoy takes China’s apologies to France. 

f 1- The Tientsin Massacre took place on June 21st, 1870, 
at the Roman Catholic chapel on the right bank of the Haiho, 
about three hundred yards south of the present "Austrian” bridge; 
at the Cathedral Notre Dames des Victoires and in the French 
Consu/late, which occupied ground adjacent to where the Cathedral 
now stands on the left bank of the Peiho east of the 
present "Cathedral Cutting.” Records of this massacre, while 
agreeing in essential particulars are not in accord as to the 
causes loading up to it. One account,* taken from excellent 
sources** claims that for some weeks there had been rumors of 
impending trouble, threats against foreigners and even assaults. 
But the Chinese officials made no effort, to say the least, to 
avert the trouble, or preparation to deal with it when it arose. 
Another authority! claims that the Special Commissioner, Chung 
How, much berated by other writers, was too weak to make his 


* Encyclopaedia Siiiica. 

* Blue Book, China, No, 1 (1871); The Tientsin Massacre, North China 

Herald oilier; The First Martyrs of the Holy Childhood, by a priest 
of the mission; translated by Lady Herbert. 

I Alexander Michie; The Chinese Times, Jan. 11th, 189Q. 
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restraining influence felt upon minor officials. Another authority! 
quoting from still other authoritative books and documents states 
that there was formerly a range of buildings, part temple and 
part Imperial Palace, fronting the city of Tientsin and occupying 
the present site of the thrice built and twice destroyed Catholic 
Cathedral. Here in 1858, the English and French ambassadors t 
established their headquarters in negotiating their treaties of that 
year, the English to the west in the temple, the French to the 
east in a number of detached summer-houses dotted about a 
garden, forming the Imperial palace of Hwanghailow. When 
peace was finally restored in 1860, Tientsin was occupied by the 
Allies until 1863; and for some years afterwards it was notorious 
that, while the British troops established a good record, the 
French left behind them a legacy of bitter feelings. Worse than 
the behaviour of the troops, however, was the action of the 
French authorities. In 1860 the Imperial Palace of Hwanghailow 
was taken by the French and continued to be used as the 
Consulate from that time until after 1870; while on the sit6 of 
the temple, doubly holy in Chinese eyes as imperial and as a 
temple, was erected the church of Notre Dame deg Victoires, 
completed in June, 1869, and solemnly consecrated in the 
presence of the French consul and the principal Chinese authori¬ 
ties, “unwilling witnesses of an act which they must have deeply 
relented, “ft 

H 2. Into this hat-bed of anti-French prejudice at Tientsin, the 
anti-Christian hostility, so pronounced through all China, was 
forced with special vitality; and this hostility was intensified by 
tho kindly and well-meant efforts of the Sisterhood of Mercy to 
save the deserted or orphaned children of the poor from the fate 
which is otherwise inevitable in a country where the Btate neglects 
its duty. In all the treaty ports, and in many other cities, these 
eaoiotics of devoted sisters of the poor had established institu¬ 
tions, each of which appears to combine in itself a foundling 
hospital and orphan asylum. Finding in Tientsin that few 
children were entrusted to their care, the sisters offered a 
premium for each child brought in; and it was generally credited 
that this premium acted as an incentive to Chinese to kidnap 
children, whom they then took to the orphanage. It was also 
asserted by an American official that the priests or sisters, or 
both, have been in the habit of holding out inducements to have 


t Henry Bullou Morse; International Relations of the Chinese Empire. 
+ t Idem. 


children brought them in the last stages of illness, for the 
purpose of being baptised in ariiculo mortis. “From this practice 
it became commonly credited as a known fact that children were 
taken to the orphanage in a dying state, were then baptised, 
and, dying soon after, were buried in the private cemetery of 
the orphanage. These were the veritable facts, and upon this 
substructure of facts, the credulous Chinese built a superstructure 
of their own fancy: incitement to kidnapping, mystic rites of 
baptism, extraction of eyes and hearts, and other horrors, all 
working them into a frenzy of fear and hatred.’’* 

H 3 - misunderstanding spread to all classes of society, 

and during the weeks preceding the massacre, the sisters were 
shunned by the populace wherever they went, the villagers run¬ 
ning away and hiding whenever one approached.! Church attend¬ 
ance also fell away, there being hardly any women at mass on 
Corpus Christi, June 16th. The Tientsin gentry were also led 
away by the false rumors. To make matters worse thirty or 
fourty children died in an epidemic which occurred early in June 
and crowds of Chinese daily raided the little cemetery and 
forcibly disinterred their bodies. Four men were arrested, charged 
with kidnapping and selling children to the orphanage, and 
summarily executed. A few days later, on June 18th, another 
j kidnapper was arrested. Under torture he confessed to having 
arrangements with the Chinese verger of the Cathedral, whereby 
the latter bought his stolen children. Knowing that the practice 
of kidnapping and selling children was a common occurrence 
i among their own people, the Chinese were only too ready to 

believe it of other nationals, especially when the unfortunate 
circumstances at the orphanage seemed to boar it out. The 
j condemned kidnappers all gave evidence implicating the sisters 

j and priests, and following the executions and a proclamation 

i.sHiiod by a local magistrate stating that the kidnappers had been 
j- punished, the gentry presented the latter with an honorific 

i umbrella, inscribed with the names of the donors. J Subsequently, 

the Fu and Hteien magistrates, backed by the notorious general, 
Chon Kwo-jui, submitted the damning testimony to Chung How, 
who had charge of foreign affairs in the North. The viceroy of 
Chihli, says Morse, in the viceregal capital at Paotingfu, and at 
Tientsin, the graded hierarchy of Taotai, Chih Fu, Chili Hsien 

H, B. Morse; International Relations of tho Chinese Empire, 
t I‘era Chevrier’s letter, quoted in Ramble round the World; Hubner. 
t Ramble round the World; Hubner; U. S. For. Relations, 1870, p. 382. 
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and Tipao, were the officials charged with the administration of 
the law, the maintenance of order and. protection of the people. 

The responsible executive officers at Tientsin solemnly affirmed 
the guilt of the sisters and demanded an inquest. Chung How 
asserted their innocence, but finally, “he did like Pontius Pilate 
and washed his hands; the inquiry took place.’’* At this inquest i 
the mob took charge, rumour took the place of evidence, and 
the charges were declared to have been proved. 

H 4. Events leading up to the massacre fromi this inquiry on- 
waa-ds are also best described by Morse, who backs almost every 
sentence with incontrovertible testimony. On June 19th the Too- 
tai, says Morse, laid the case before the Consul, (M. Fontanier), 
who quietly demonstrated that it was based upon falsa testimony; 
the Taotai, however, reported that the Consul had agreed to take 
all proper and necessary steps. The Hsien then called on the 
Consul and insisted upon the truth of the charges. An angry dis¬ 
cussion followed. The Hsien finally demanded an immediate 
official investigation into conditions prevailing at the mission and 
orphanage; "but as he showed anger, and even threatened me 
(the consul) with the resentment of the populace, I siezed the 
pretext (j en •profitai ) to break off the discussion, declaring to the 
Hsien that I intended to continue this affair only with the im¬ 
perial commissioner (Chung How), but that I would hold him. res- I 
ponsible for the consequences of the troubles with which be seem- ' 
ed to threaten me, since I was persuaded that he alone was their 
instigator. ”** Chung How called in person on the Consul on June j 
20th, and discussed the situation fully and fairly with him and j 

with. Pere Chevrier; and it was agreed that an inspection of the ! 

mission, premises and orphanage should be made. The consul i 
further reported that Chung How complained of the difficulty lie i 
experienced ini controlling the territorial officials; and added 
“This trifling incident, which might have taken a bad turn with¬ 
out the intervention of Chung How, appears today (21sb) nearly I 
settled.” At 10 a.m,. on June 21st the Taotai, Fu and Hsien went 
m official state to the cathedral, taking with them the man whose 
evidence had implicated the verger. There, on the spot, the de¬ 
tails of liis testimony were disproved one after another. Follow¬ 
ing this an arrangement was agreed to, whereby the mission or- j 
plumage and schools should be permanently subjected to super¬ 
vision by n committee. 

* Humble round the World) Hubner. 

** M. Fontanier to Count do Rochechouart, 10 a.m. June 21st, 1870. 
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f 5. It now seemed possible, declares Morse, that the 
troubles would subside, and the imperial commissioner was, at 2 
p.m., engaged in drafting a proclamation when, as he reports: 

I suddenly heard that a disturbance had arisen between some 
people belonging to the cathedral and a crowd of idlers. I sent a 
military officer to suppress the trouble, when I hoard that M. 
Fontanier had come to the yamen. Upon going out to receive 
him, I saw that the consul, whose demeanour was furious, had 
two pistols in his belt, and that a foreigner (ML Simon, chancellier 
of the consulate) who accompanied him was armed with a sword. 
Ihey rushed towards .me, and as soon as M. Fontanier came up to 
me he began talking in an indecorous manner, drew a pistil from 
his belt and fired it in my presence; the shot fortunately did not 
take effect,, and he was seized. To avoid a personal collision I 
withdrew. Upon entering the, room he began to break the cups 
and other articles on the table, keeping up at the same time an 
incessant torrent of abuse. I went out to see him again, and told 
him, that the crowd outside had a very threatening aspect; that, 
as the entire fire brigade 4 was with them, evidently intending to 
assist I was afraid of a disturbance and advised him not to go 
outside. But, rockless of his life, ho rushed out of the yamen. 

1 sent soma men after him to escort him, on his way. M. Font- 
nmer on his way back met the Hsien, who was endeavouring to 
control the mob, and who tried to keep him from preceding; but 
ho bred a.t the Hsien, hitting one of his servants. The mob en¬ 
raged at this outrageous conduct on the part of the consul at 
once Pursued, surrounded and killed him. They then set fire to 
the cathedral They also destroyed the establishment of the sisters 
of charity and the protestant chapels inside the city.”** 


5 . massacre may, or may nob have been premeditated 
and impending, but it was now inevitable, writes Morse. A half- 
century of racial antipathy; a decade of national hatred; the 
gathering growth of anti-Christian feeling, based partly upon re¬ 
ligious bigotry, partly upon suspicion, partly upon credulity; all 
these were brought to a common focus, and the glowing disorder 
culminated m three hours of murder, arson and plunder. The or¬ 
phanage of the Sisters, of St. Vincent de Haul (Lazarists) was 
p undered and utterly destroyed; the mission premises and cathe- 


ana persons ot respectable standing. 

” C c2«J l ™ t0 T / U " eH Yttmen < Jun ° 21sl ISTO'J Report of Mr. Ilannen, 
Commissioner of Customs, fully supports Chung How's statement. 
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Aral were plundered and .set on fire; the French Consulate waa 
plundered and burned; and every French man or woman who 
could be laid hands on waa killed, with every accompaniment of 
outrage and mutilation that the fiendish malevolence of the mob 
could devise. The attack waa directed solely against the French. 

The victims included between thirty and fourty Chinese ten 
sisters, two priests, ML Fontanier, ML Simon, ML Thomassin, an 
attache of the French Legation, Peking, and his newly married 
wife, both of whom had just arrived from France, MI. Chalmaison, 
a French merchant, and his wife, and a Russian merchant, M. 

1 rotopopoff, and his wife. The last two had been passing through 
the district on horseback. They also had been recently married. 

The priests and sisters killed were: Pere Claude Marie Chevrier,’ 
Director of the district of Tientsin and Procurator; Pere Vincent 
Gu, (Chinese); Marie Theresa Marquet, (Belgian) Superior; Marie 
Clorinde Andreoni (Italian); Mlarie Pauline Viollet (French); 
Marie Joseph Adam (Belgian); Marie Anne Pavilion (French); 
Arneho Carohne Legras (French); Marie Semphine Cla-veline 
(krenoh); Mane Anne Noemi Tillet (French); Maria Angelina 
Lonu (French); Alice O’Sullivan (Irish). The sisters °were 
stripped naked and, one after the other, in full sight of the remain- ' 
der, their bodies were ripped open, their eyes gouged out and their ‘ 
breasts cut off. As each one waa mutilated the body was hoisted 
on long spears and thrown into the burning Chapel. Of their 
bodies only the charred remains of four were recovered.! The 
bodies of others were, most of them, found floating down the 
river, all except one most horribly mutilated. The Russians 
were killed, amid cries of “Kill the French first, then the other j 

foreigners,” but three other Russians, surrounded by the mob, i 

were allowed to escape upon their pleading that they were “not 
French but Russian. ’ The persons of other foreigners were not 
endangered, but four Etaglish and American chapols were plunder¬ 
ed and damaged. 

*H 7. , Residents in the foreign concessions were in much ap¬ 
prehension, but were not in any immediate danger; they con¬ 
sidered, however, that it was only a heavy thunderstorm coming 
ou that evening tliut saved them from attack. They were called 
together by the British Consul, Mir. W, H. Lay, and formed a j 
volunteer guard, ready to protect themselves. The missionaries 
went on board a merchant steamer in, port, but tho others 
showed a resolute front to tho threatening danger. Chung How j 


gave assurances that the settlement was safe; but his offer to 
send Chinese troops to protect it was declined with thanks. The 
first foreign gunboat to come, arrived on June 29th, followed by 
others; but to the French envoy it was suggested that no French 
vessel should be sent until arrangements were made for a large 
force to come pud the imperial commissioner was asked to assure 
his people that the summoning of force was designed not for 
retribution or vengeance, but to ensure a full investigation and 
punishment of the guilty. Feeling among the foreign residents ran 
high, and Mr. J. A. T. Meadows, Chairman of tho British Muni- 
cipal Council, who also acted as Consul for the United States and 
one or two minor powers, and who wasi also Secretary to the 
Imperial Arsenal, was forced to resign because of his remarkably 
unsympathetic attitude. In his capacity of correspondent for the 
North Chinai Daily News, Shanghai, Mr. Meadows wrote seme 
astonishing and scathing reports of the massacre, blaming the 
Sisters for their fate, and in other ways running counter to prevail¬ 
ing sentiment and facts. A signed petition of British landrenters 
usked for 1 is resignation as Chairman As American Consul his 
reports to the American Minister in Peking were couched in similar 
terms and had much to do with tho apparent indifference of that 
Legation to the serious state of affairs.! 

1 ] 8 . The massacre, but still more the unsatisfactory way in 
which investigations were afterwards conducted, caused a great 
deal of unrest in all parts of North China where there were foreign 
interests; indeed it became a question whether foreigners would 
he able to stay in some places through the following winter.* 
The attitude of the British Consul, Mr. Lay, is held responsible 
for foreign residents remaining in Tientsin. “Mr. Lay was fully 
alive to the dangers surrounding him, but he opposed every 
proposition made to him to quit his post, and it is in chief part 
to liis firmness that I attribute the security of the foreign resi¬ 
dents during a period in which any movement indicativo of fear 
(Would undoubtedly have compromised their safety.”** After 
long delay, voluminous correspondence and much discontent and 
remonstrance from the foreign public, the matter was settled 
by the beheading of twenty more or less guilty prisoners, the 
Imnislimemt of twenty-five more, tho payment of Taels 210,000. 
for damage to property, and for the murdered persons the follow- 

* Shanghai Evening Courier; TionUiin Correspondence; 1870. 

* Encyclopaedia Siuica. 

** Mr. Wado to Lord Clarendon; July 3rd, 1870. 


t Tho Tiontain Massacre; John Innocent; 1870. 
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mg amount a: Consul Fontanier, Taels 30,000; Secretary Simon, 
Tla. 20,000; ML and Mma. Chalmaison 20,000; M. and Mine. 
Tbomassin 50,000 and the Catholic Mission 130,000. Total 
lads 400,000.*** The investigation, according to an imperial 
decree of July 23rd, based upon a joint memorial by Chung How 
and Marquis Tseng ICwo-fnn, the Viceroy, completely exonerated 
the orphanage from all charges of kidnapping and abstraction of 
eyes and hearts, while the people were declared to have been 
misled by the hostile placards posted up in other parts of the 
empire. On August 7th, an imperial decree ordered the pro¬ 
vincial judges to put the cashiered Tientsin Fu (Chang Kwang- 
tsao). and the cashiered 1'ientsin Hsien (Lin Chieh) to their trial 
in Tientsin, the saene of their delinquency, f The remains of 
the massacred were buried on August 3rd, in the presence of the 
Flench and British Charges d Affaires, the French and British 
Admirals, Chung How and the newly appointed Taotai, Fu and 
Hsien. J 

H 9- Chung How was later appointed Minister to France; 
Tseng Xwo-fan was transferred to Nanking in September, and, 
for which, the international relations of China gained immeasur¬ 
ably, Li Hung Chang was appointed Viceroy of Chihli Province, 
arriving in Tientsin on September 18th, 1870, escorted by a 
large body of troops. On the 22nd Prince Rung informed the 
foreign envoys that the “execution of the prefect and magistrate 
would be by law almost impossible" but that they would be 
banished to the frontier for life. He further offered fifteen, and 
later twenty, heads, and the banishment of twenty-five other 
rioters'.* On the 24th, the representatives of England, Russia, 
Prussia and America sent a collective note declaring that “this 
decision, taken after a delay of three months, is in no way satis¬ 
factory”.** Finally, France being powerless to act, being 
en f? a f> e< l in, war with Germany, and the other powers being able 
to bring only moral suasion to bear, the Chinese government 
remained firm and the settlement of the Tientsin Massacre was 
embodied in two decrees of October 5th and 9th. Chung How 
was absolved from blame; General phea. Kwo-jui was also absolv- 


*** Encyclopaedia Sinica. 
t Mr. Wnda to Lord Clarendon. 

+ History of Halations of China with The Occidental Powers; Cordier. 
* Mr. W'ado to Lord Granville, Sept. 23rd, 1870. 

** Cordier; Halations, p. 377. 
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ed and the prefect, Chang Kwang-tsao, and the magistrate 
Lin Chieh, were banished for life to the penal settlements on 
tho Amur river. For proved murdc-r, to which seventeen of them 
wore reported to have confessed, twenty Chinese were condemned 
to donth by decapitation, and for robbery and wounding, six were 
condemned to banishment for six years and twenty-five others for 
three years. Of the twenty, sixteen were condemned for having 
murdered French subjects, and these were duly executed at 
Tientsin on October 19th, under circumstances which made them 
appear aa heroes in the eyes of bystanders.*** Four were con¬ 
victed of complicity in the murder of Russians. The Russian 
envoy refused to accept their guilt ae having been established 
by an impartial trial, and of the four only two were subsequently 
executed, their guilt being fully proved. 

H 10. Ghung Haw went to France bearing a note of apology, 
but owing to the war with Germany, he could find no authority 
to whom he couldi present himself. He thereupon started on 
his return by way of New York, where he was summoned back 
to France. At first the President, Mi. Thiers, refused an 
audience, but later granted one at the Palace of Versailles. 
Chung How presented the apology, and hoped that the punish¬ 
ments inflicted would be considered sufficient. M. Thiers replied 
that France wanted, not heads, but the maintenance of urder 
and the proper execution of the Treaties, and that it would be 
well for China to establish a permanent legation in Paris.* Thus 
a as the fault of China condoned by France, struck down on her 
own soil, and unable to assert her dignity abroad.** For twenty 
seven years', until it was rebuilt in 1897, the cathedral ruins, 
standing on tho moat historic site in Tientsin, remained a gaunt 
reminder of an awful tragedy. The site of the house of the 
martyred Sisters of St, Vincent de Paul and their orphanage was 
preserved in the city, and the basement was converted into a 
chapel,, in which, for many years afterwards, a solemn service 
of qxpiation was held on each anniversary, in the presence of 
tl o French Consul and the Catholic community. The Chinese 
in 1883—84, wanted the ruins of the Cathedral pulled down but 
tho negotiations came to nothing. 


I Consul Lay to Mr. Wade; Oct. 19th, 1870. 

j * "Relations”; Cordier. 

i Robert Hart to P. B. Drew; "If France had not had this war with 

i I russia, the solution would not have been aocepted”, Oct. 12th, 1870. 











CHAPTER VII. 


Earlij Life and Progress 


1. The Great Flood op 1871; concession developments. 

2. Naval visitors; Temperance society; Shipping. 

3. Eighties are likened to a period op renaissance. 

4. House construction ; concession develops westward. 

5. Victoria Park opened.* Gordon Hall constructed. 

6. Betring’s so-called “follies” and their results. 

7. Tientsin’s communications problem; courier posts. 

8. Enterprising railway syndicates invade Tientsin. 

9. Mr. Kinder builds first railway in North China. 

10. The "Rocket of China” built; railways extended. 

11. China Railway Company; sample railways as gifts. 

12. First Railway into Tientsin opened. Sept. 1888. 

13. Chinese official attitude towards railway uses. 

f 1. 1871 was for many years referred to as the 
your of the great flood,” but save for the survival of a few 
personal memoiry no authentic detailed records exist. 
However, from meagre references of a general nature, it appears 
that tha Haibo overflowed its dykes at several points above and 
below tha settlements. 'Ihis still does not give any relative data 
for the land within the concession limits was not then reclaimed 
to its present height. The Racecourse, then outside the Weitze 
canal, near the Haikwanssu, was flooded, and a temporary but full- 
sized course was built in the concession along the Bund and 
Tulcu road, curving over vacant land and mud roadways approx¬ 
imately at Club Road and 3rd Street. The wator level in the 
I eiho rose to the steps of the Cathedral Notre Dame des Victoires. 
ns will bo seen from a photograph taken in that year. Steamers 
'voro able to navigate the Tientsin Reach, where there was at 
Rest 12 feet of water. Apparently the floods were due to wide¬ 
spread rainfall in the province for the rainfall in Tientsin did not 
™ icl * vt ‘ r y figures. Tlie country in the neighborhood of 
lrn sin; remained flooded throughout the winter, when it was 
covered with ice, thus providing Tientsin with its first ice- 
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yachting experiences. In the ten years from 1870 to 1880, great 
changes were made in the appearance of the British and French 
concessions. There were notable additions to the buildings by the 
erection in 1871 of the French Consulate, under supervision of the 
Abbe Favier, who also superintended the construction of the Eglise 
St. Louie, built the some year. In 1876 some buildings were 
erected in tho “American” concession, where previously, the 
only house*** was that of Mr. Jamas Stewart, of the Eastern 
Arsenal. The wall of his compound was separated from the 
river only by a narrow pathway. The impetus to this building 
development in the concessions was considered to have been given 
by tho Tientsin .Massacre, prior to which a large number of the 
foreign traders occupied native and foreign built dwellings in the 
suburban, river district to the east of the native city. The 
French concession, in the seventies, had not yet entered upon any 
definite scheme of development. (Between tho narrow mud path¬ 
way, now Rue do France, and the rivor were cabbage patches, 
turnip beds and occasional grapevines. Whenever anyone wanted 
to build a house either in the French or British concessions he 
had to get his contractor to purchase many wheel-barrow loads 
of mud for filling and raising the proposed site. The contractor 
bought it from “Taku Road more far.” Long lines of wheel¬ 
barrows brought and dumped malarious mud on the site and left 
it to dry. When apparently dry tho building commenced and 
frequently as the ground settled, the newly erected walls also set¬ 
tled. It is recorded that one such house had to be taken down 
and rebuilt. Chinese very quickly acquired the knowledge of 
foreign house-building, but were never quite able to put on a 
water-proof roof. It was even insinuated by some unhappy for¬ 
eigners that the contractors did not wish to make the roofs water¬ 
tight. It is related that when galvanized iron oame into use 
among the first to use it was Collins & Co. Experience had not 
yet taught the necessity of having the comers anchored securely 
to provide against high winds. Soon after the roof was in posi¬ 
tion a big gale swept over Tientsin and the watchmen called on 
Mr. W. C. 0. Anderson of Collins & Co., with the information 
that “the godown roof have passed away”. Usually, however, the 
big buildings housing the important official, consuls, and larger 
“hongs”, were substantially erected. Some of them in a general 
way had been copied from Shanghai, which in turn had copied 
Hongkong, which derived its architecture from India. The result 

*** This house still stands in well preserved condition on the corner of 
Council road and the Bund. 
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was sometimes a spacious interior with an abundance of furniture 
suitable for summer but wearing an aspect of frigidity in winter’ 
Only the Russians had real stoves; the British were more fre- 
quently content with a fire-place, rightly described, bub un¬ 
scientifically let into the brick wall in such a way as to throw out 
almost no heat at all and, when the wind was in the wron" direc¬ 
tion, filling the rooms with smoke. Upon entering an expansive 
drawing room, the fire could be discerned distinctly at the far end 
of a cave-hke aperture in the wall; seen but nob felt. In the 

ming roenn the side nearest the fire was warm but the other side 
Jbe well-bred ^shivering guest affirmed he was “quite 
comfortable thank you, and condemned the luck that drew him 
ar. outside berth. 

H 2. There were in these days several old Ming fortresses, one 
on the present Japanese concession bund end two or three in the 
bermnn concession. So staunchly were they built that it required 
almost heroic measures to tear them down. During the rainy 
season the settlement roads were almost, impassable to pedest- 

hable t0 beC r* 8tuck in the mud or spiwvl into 
puddles. Steamers came and went “on mysterious tides”** and 

intending passengers might find upon reaching the bund that the 
departure had been postponed indefinitely or that the boat had 
already sailed. In those days the term “foreign-devil” was a 
appellation but in Tientsin the favorite term 

(Hairy-one). The natives were a long time for¬ 
getting the pre-massacre canards and whenever a foreigner ap¬ 
peared m an alley of the suburbs the Chinese women would grab 
heir children and run screeching into their houses, “Mao! mao I 
mao i After the massacre men-o-war were frequently in the 
river and among the British ships were the “Leven”, “Curlew”, 
Growler. , Hornet “Midge” and the “Thistle”. Amon" 
UmAmeman were the “Palos”, “Monoeacy” and the “Ashue- 

mLini°f keeP ; h6 Cr6 7 fTOm S r °S- sh °Ps. temperance 

oe in„s, tea-meetings and other entertainment were arranged bv 

local missionaries. When private houses and even the old'union 
bimreli could no longer accomodate these gatherings, a small 
temperance Hall was built, with voluntary subscriptions, on the 
iaku road, near the United Methodist Mission. For use of its 
rooms, containing games, books, papers and other “allurements" 
tlio.ro was a small charge of 25 cents a week to each registered 

•’ Idom a Ce “ tUry in ° hina; Dr ’ Anhur H - Smith; 1922. 








member. One crew, that of the "Growler”, appropriately named, 
refused to pay this fee, and in' a meeting called to discuss the 
matter, a resident pointed out that if the crew could afford to buy 
skates to use on the neighboring ponds, they could afford 25 cents 
for use of this hall. This further annoyed the Growlers, and dur¬ 
ing the next meeting the crew, mounted on donkeys, with skates 
tied about their necks, galloped past the hali, shouting in 
derision, to show their independence of taxation.! However, 
this action was exceptional and the sailors were usually cordial 
and grateful for whatever was done on their behalf. Some of 
them composed little temperance ballads, which they took to 
Mr. Jonathan Lees for correction of the somewhat “wild 
maters and discursive ideas.” The outcome of these effusions 
was a little manual called "The North China Temperance 
Mlelodist.” It is recorded that the moving spirit in entertain¬ 
ments was Mir. Edmund Wheatley, a former • Customs Tide- 
surveyor, who had been converted to Christianity at one of 
Mr. Muirhead’s meetings in Shanghai. He was foremost in 
arranging farewell concerts for departing ships. Mr. Wheatley 
was subsequently married in England and, upon return to China, 
stationed at Ningpo where he died several years afterwards. Miss 
Agnes Weston, an Englishwoman whose loving and faithful letters 
to sailors in all parts of the world are well remembered, was a 
great help to many sailors who received her letters hers in Tientsin. 
The gunboats eventually visited Tientsin at less frequent intervals 
and were subsequently entirely withdrawn. The Temperance Hall, 
in the meantime, had been rebuilt, but since there were no sailors 
to entertain it was diverted to other uses until many years later. 
It is recalled that during the seventies a small Chinese temple 
stood in front of the Custom House on the Tientsin bund, the 
home of the God of Soil, or the River God, it is not certain which, 
and inasmuch as the Chinese would not dare remove it, a party 
of British bluejackets were deputed to the task. They made short 
work of it one night and its bricks were carted away by Chinoso 
the next morning. A flag-pole was erected an its site but sines 
the rule of "feng-shui” was still strong, the Customs Taotoi 
vehemently objected, and upon reference to Peking, an order 
came for the staff’s removal. The first American Consul at Tien¬ 
tsin, Mr. Eli T. Sheppard, arrived from California, in the autumn 
of 1872. He was accompanied by his wife, and they had crossed 


t “Half-a-Contury in China] Dr. Arthur H. Smith; 1922. 
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the Pacific in a paddle-steamer, the “America”, which although 
it survived the waves, succumbed to fire in Yokohama harbor 
binning all Mr. and Mrs. Sheppard’s belongings. • At that palmy 
period of foreign intercourse with China, coast-wise and up river 
shipping was a choice preserve of foreigners, the great British 
companies sharing the field with the American firm, Russell & Co., 
whose boats, flying the Stars and stripes, were to be seen in every 
port. In the winter of 1874 there were rumors of an impending 
catastrophe, and Russell & Co. sold out to the newly formed 
China Merchants Steam Navigation Company, and the American 
flag disappeared from Chinese waters, save for occasional deep-sea 
clippers, which also dwindled away in the next decade The 
Chinese enterprise was backed by Li Hung-chang, but the prime 
mover was Tong King-sing, who afterwards energetically pushed 
the opening of the Kaiping Mines and the Tientsin-Tongshan 
Railway and a Model Farm on the Haiko near Chun Liang-eheng. 
Rut in spite of these men, the company soon earned a reputation 
for ill-management, honeycombed as it was with nepotism and em¬ 
ploying thousands of unnecessary persons. When the foreign ad¬ 
ministrators raised an outcry against this waste of money a west¬ 
ern-educated yamen secretary publicly replied, “If we Chinese 

wish, to manage our affairs m this manner, what business is it of 
foreigners? ft 

H 3. Tlie decade between 1880 and I860 was remarkable for 
the germination of long latent ideas, the fruition of many years 
of painstaking labor and, due to the rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion, the crystallisation of the cammunitv into a homogeneous 
group, determined upon the attainment of objects conducive to the 
common good. In one sense, although the word is not strictly 
pphcable, this period can bo likened to a renaissance, replete 
mt }\ or gawsed efforts for the community’s commercial 

:rL a l?s tuttl t wc!f r, Duriug these busy ten ^ 

aaw its first Chamber of Commerce, its first newspaper, its first 
railway line, its first macadamised road, its first public park, its 

ary s<Sv & Th^”! “ T h , ma treaty porta ) und its first Biter- 
17 society I he Tientsin Library started in the early eighties 

with a nucleus of about four hundred books belonging t o the 

Customs Club, and by 1886, when Mr. William McLeish be- 

witb lk ab ° U j elevea hundred - It was formed 

pulution that out-door Customs men were always to 

tt Half-a-Contury in China; Dr, Arthur H Smith. 
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6.1 


be free of the Institution, f It was handed over in trust to 
the British Municipal Council in 1889, and thenceforth called 
the Tientsin Municipal Library. During Mr. McLeish’s eleven 
year term of Honorary Secretaryship, the library grew to nearly 
seven thousand volumes. It must be noted here that the 
community of the British Concession, the center of activities, 
“was almost as international in its membership then, as the 
entire treaty port, with eight national concessions, was in later 
years. Some idea of this can ho gathered from the personnel of 
the British Municipal Council during this period, when of five 
members, one, the Chairman, was German; one was Russian 
and the other three British. A large factor in bringing 
about this concentration upon social developments was 
the three months period of winter “hibernation,” when 
the port was ice-bound. The departure of the “last” 
ship in December was the signal for increased social 
activity, which was kept up with fervor until the “first” ship 
arrived lato in February or early in March. Among these enter¬ 
tainments were weekly dances or “Kettledrums” as they were 
termed; weekly “Smoking concerts” and Sports Meetings with 
paper chases, and hurdle races. A Tientsin Amateur Dramatics 
Corps staged one or two plays or pantomines during the winter, 
and sometimes a grand fancy dress ball wound up the season. 
Among the plays and players recorded we find "Our Boys”, in 
which Mr. Edmund Cousins, Mr. Hurry Hillicr and Mr. Fulford, 
II.. B. Mi, Consul, took leading parts; “The Mikado” (with name 
undisguised) and “Patience," starring Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Harvey 
Bellingham, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. C. Anderson and Mr. Ash. 
With the presentation of “H. M. S. Pinafore” in the early ninet¬ 
ies, the T. A. D. C. “reached high-water mark’’* In this piece 
Mrs. von Hanneken, scored a success as Josephine, while among 
the others were Mr. EQlert, Mr. Francis Aglen, as “Captain Cor¬ 
coran”, Mr. Arthur Ash and Mrs. Bellingham. The stage set 
for Pinafore was considered a masterpiece of local presentations, 
replete with everything pertaining to the deck of that immortal 
vessel. The first professional troupe fo visit Tientsin was tbo 
Hamilton Company of Thespians, who gave several performances 
in Iho “Lyceum Theutre” of the old Tientsin Club, in May, 1888. 
Lawn Tennis bogan to find increasing favor during this decade. 


t Memories of Tientsin. 

* Memories of Tientsin j by An "Old China Hand”; (McLeish), 1914. 
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“It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Tennis revolutionised 
foreign life in China during the ‘eighties,* redeeming us from 
the curse of ennui and its Comus-iike train of evils”.* The 
dances, smoking concerts and plays were given in the old British, 
or Tientsin Club, which is now the headquarters of the Tientsin 
Volunteer Corps. The riding men of the French community 
frequently held paper chases on the .Russian concession side of 
tno rivotf. Tho Tientsin Itaeo Club held two me exiting a year. The 
old Union Church, on Taku Road, was the only Protestant church 
in those days and the services were undertaken bv volunteers It 
is recorded that an irascible British Consul, Mr Davenport used 
to sit in a front pew and “wore a, stiff upper lip” to any preacher 
who would exceed the usual half-hour. Ho would whip out his 
watch and hold it up significantly under the eyesi of the erring 
preacher. On one occasion a padre, having exceeded the allotted 
time, and seeing the ominous glitter of the consul’s watch, said in 
loud apology, “Just one minute. Mr, Davenport, I’ll keep you only 
ft fejw moments *' f f J 


.U4U uiiuiuso consumt) 


- , b.iurwiHe. or nouses also indicates 

the growth of limtsin during this and later periods. In the middle 
of the eighties Victoria Rond had very little traffic, no sidepaths, 
poor drams only three stores, all one-story type. There was no 
own Hall Victoria Park was unenclosed and more or less a waste 
bit, snnettfiod now and again noth a game of cricket, but as often 
profaned by being the receptacle of rubbish, Dignified bank 
buildings, clubs and shops wore wholly absent; tho highest build, 
mg was a two storied house opposite the site of the present Gordon 
Hall and the German Consulate, now the (British Military Head- 
quartern, on Victoria Road. Mr. W. W. Dickinson and Mr. A D 
l tartseff created a mild sensation in 1886 by building eight two- 
Honed bouses, Hatch Carter’s office on the British Bund being 
j-no of them still existent. Ta.ku Road was all but the western 
nut of civilisation, the only houses on its western side being 
ireo, one in Mackenzie & Co’s compound, one in the China Inland 
Alston compound, at Canton road, and another between these two 
;T w i c 'T , .°, d later years by Gipperich & Co. Tho site of the 
■result i\ailan Mining Administration offices was a somewhat fe 0 - 
> e ''tempt at a public gardens, which, was given up when, in 1887. 
to Council decided to celebrate the Jubilee of Quoen Victoria by 
a igurn mg tho Victoria Park. Two very mediocre hotels were on 
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the bund, the Globe, now Court, being the best. The As tor 
House, though fairly comfortable within, was _ a decrepit old 
ramshackle in the last stages of outward dissolution. The French 
concession, was far behind its neighbour and the Rue de France 
was little more than a pathway. It was flanked on the west by a 
Chinese quarter as unsavoury as it was disreputable. (Tze Chu 
Lin). This in turn was flanked by the Mission quarter, which in 
more than one sense redeemed the Taku Road. The present Rue 
de Paris was a, Chinese market where sutlers sold and squeezed 
ad lib. Beyond Rue Dillon one got lost in the labyrinths of a 
purely Chinese town with appalling smells. In the British con¬ 
cession in the Meadows Road region beyond Tabu road, there was 
more water than land. The present sites of the British Con¬ 
sul-General, All-Saiint® Church and the American Consulate dwell¬ 
ing, were nearly all water. In 1887 a horse and trap, containing a 
man and a woman, were rescued with the greatest of difficulty 
from a deep pond on which All-Saints Church now stands. 
Referring to the fine climate but depressing terrain of Tien- 
tsin in the eighties a little English girl once delivered her¬ 
self of an epigram, which has bqen widely quoted ever srace. 
Tientsin was “Hao Then Wu Ti,” she said, but Eng¬ 
land was “Hao Ti Wu T’ien.” Translated this means 
Tientsin has a beautiful Heaven but no Earth, while Fng- 
land has a beautiful Earth but no Heaven. ** As fast as 
houses were constructed they were rented and occupied, many 
being engaged long before completion. The land outside the 
Taku road line and within the Weitza creek, a large part of which 
was bought up by the British Municipal Council, through the 
foresight of Mr. Gustav Detring, the Chairman was rapidly bemg 
taken up by foreign firms and specula tom, and “boundary stone* 
with more or less mystic initials are sprouting like aspaiagua 
all over the place. It no longer requires a very daring ^gmalioa 
to picture the general graveyard which occupied the whole tu 
between the settlements and Hai Kw.au Ssu depopulated of » 
buried tenants, repoopled with living families comfortably a id 

cheerfully housed. . . . Be the future course of events vlu 

it may, the present residents of Tientsin have much reason h 
congratulate themselves on the improvements being carried 
under then- eyes . . . arid the filling up of fever-brou m b 

swamps, which lias been going on continuously for many 
and which has lately received a fresh acceleration at the hum* 


•* The Chinese Times, and Memories of Tientsin. 


of enterprising house builders”.* In 1888 the Municipality 
reached a new state of development with the appointment of a 
paid Surveyor and Secretary. In former times when the settle¬ 
ment was in the making,** the readiest means available had to 
bo used to carry on the work, yet roads were made, drains were 
cut, police were organised and sanitation carefully provided, the 
labour necessarily devolving upon the members of the Council 
themselves, who had in fact to carry on the business practically 
without a staff. The first paid Secretary was Mr. A. J. M. 
Smith, who was succeeded upon his untimely death two years 
later by Mr. Harvey Bellingham. 

U 5- The Victoria Park only a few years before a noisome 
swamp, was officially opened on June 31 st, 1887, to mark the 
fiftieth anivereaiy of the reign of Queen Victoria. The celebra¬ 
tion included athletic sports, pyrotechnics and official addresses 
by Mr. Detring, Chairman of the Council, and Mr. Byron Brenan, 
the (British Consul. For several years an interesting managerie 
occupied one corner of the park. The most important ac¬ 
complishment of this decade was the construction and open¬ 
ing of the Town Hall, the first building of its sort in the 
foreign treaty ports of China. Dedicated to the memory of 
Gicmeral Gordon, it became, in the course of time, known as the 
Gordon Hall. Its erection at a cost of Taels 82,000 was duo to 
the foresight of Mr. Detring, Chairman of the Council, and 
Commissioner of Customs. At the opening ceremony in May, 
1890, the Chairman presided at a banquet in the hall, with His 
Excellency Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of Chihli, on his right, and 
tire Hon Clharlesl Denby, American Minister to China, on his 
'left. Others present included the Haikwan and Tientsin Taotais, 
the Salt Commissioner, the Director of the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company and the several foreign consuls. To 
the famous Viceroy fell the honor of officially opening the hall, 
and the concluding words of his speech were, “As to the call 
made upon mo to declare this building open, I have great 
pleasure in responding to it, the more so as the Hall in which 
wo are assembled is to be named after a distinguished friend of 
my own, whose brilliant military talents came first into notice 
iri connection with my own campaigns (Taiping Rebellion), and 
whoso subsequent pure and noble career in other countries I 
followed with the greatest interest and admiration, and whose 

* Tho Chinese Times; Feb, 15th, 1890. 

** Idem; March 1st, 1890. 
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premature loss I still deeply deplore. May this hall, which, I 
now declare open, be a lasting memorial at G-ordon’s connection 
with, China. ’ Li Hung Chang then formally delivered over to 
tlio Chairman of the Council two silver keys tied with grey and 
red ribbons. * A Chinese gentleman, still a resident of Tien¬ 
tsin, was present at this ceremony and recalls that hisi keenest 
impression was the fact that, towards the close of this address, 
tears were seen streaming. from the eyes of the great Viceroy, 
so great was his regard for his friend, General Gordon. The 
original plan of the Gordon Hall was designed by Mr. Chambers, 
but was modified by Mr. A. J. M. Smith, first Secretary of the 
B.M.C., a man with the versatility of Leonardi da Vinci*’, and 
Herr Franzenbach, a German baker, who had been a stone¬ 
mason in his youth and who had ideas of sorts on the subject 
of building, “ltu&kin nevor saw our Town Hall, thank Ilcavon, 
but notwithstanding its artistic enormities, such as wooden mul- 
lions and frames in Gothic windows, crenelated battlements and 
crocheted finials, it has served its purpose right well’’ 0 A year 
or two after the opening ceremony, on Li Hung-chang's seven¬ 
tieth birthday, the Viceroy was invited there to a banquet. Li 
expressed a wish to contribute his share of enjoyment to the 
evening and sent a message to say that if a platform was made 
in the hall, he would bring along a troupe of Chinese acrobats 
and actors. Mr. Bellingham thereupon built the first Gordon 
Hall stage at the Viceroy’s expense. Li Hung-cliang also sent 
down some superb curtains and embroideries, presents to him 
from all parts of the Empire. He sent one of his sons a week 
later with information that these tapestries and hangings were 
gifts to the Municipality. They are still to bo teen in tho 
Hall and in these splendid examples of Chinese art may be 
no!iced the predominance of deer and the “frontal development 
of the reverend seigniors,” both emblematic of honored old 
age. J The large photograph of General Gordon, occupying an 
inconspicuous place over the inside of the entrance door to the 
main hall, was also presented to the Municipality by Li 
Hung-chang. For several years the Town Hall was a sort 
of “White Elephant,” and people critieizied it as a woeful 
waste of public money and a striking example of the Council's 


* Tho Chinese Tiroes May 10, i890. 
0 Memories of Tientsin, 

+ Memories of Tientsin. 
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,, e ’ of course, know that all this was sheer nonsense” oo 

fieW°lht°o?^ ^ Landrenters’ Meeting and an occasional 
field night of the Debating Society, or a very rare concert the 
hall was very seldom used. There was a goLl reason for this 
The capitalists and leading men of the port were few and 
formed a limited circle of intimate friends. From no fault of 
their own but sheerly by force of circumstances the Councillors 
the Proprietors of the Club, and the Directors of tho one S' 
stock Company the Taku Tug * Lighter Company were pmc 
tically one and the same body. Gordon Hal/was firit a 
Municipal rival to private enterprise, which had provided tho 
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Taels 82 009 L i «qq / ^ Gordon Hal1 altogether 
laels 82,000 m 1889, and was regarded by a reproachful few 

Mo rL llg f ° r t 4 . 16 needs of a11 time, yet in 1922 a Landrenter's 
Meeting passed .by a narrow vote an expenditure of Taels 250 000 
for another and far larger Municipal building The £ 

S ®”" 1 * ha - fa ” en trough, or else is in abeyance, for the 

M Se Gordon t0 reconstruct the spacious interior 

‘I G °, rdo ° Hal! - wh ' ch succeeded at last to its right as 
the civic headquarters of the British Concession. 

6 fi It i S ™ r ! ous to note in conneetian with, the Gordon Hall 
and other far-sighted improvements in Tientsin notlblv fll! 
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of subsequent development of the port, a present-day observer 
must concede that Tientsin owes a large debt of gratitude to 
one or two men who were “foolish” enough, in spite of con¬ 
temporary sarcasm, to persist in taking the long view. “I 
remember how we laughed in 1887 at the zeal of a far-seeing 
Commissioner of Customs, who macadamised ai bit of Chinese 
highway that skirted his stables. Within 25 years of this tiny 
effort, Tientsin possessed milea of first class macadam, roads 
over which the motor-car was jocundly careering.”** 

U 7. Communication with the outside world provided Tientsin 
with one of its principal problems. The Imperial Chinese Tele¬ 
graph line from Shanghai to Tientsin was opened on December 
24th, 1881, and, although its service at the beginning was indif¬ 
ferent, it soon developed into a satisfactory utility. The river, 
of which a more comprehensive outline will be found elsewhere 
in this volume, grew steadily worse throughout the years from 
1880 to 1890, to a condition which rendered it almost impossible 
to navigate the channel between Tientsin and the sea. The 
absence of shipping for three months of the year, thus cutting 
off all except telegraphic communication with Shanghai, forced 
the authorities to adopt heroic methods in sending and obtaining 
postal matter. Couriers were despatched overland by the Customs 
Courier Service, the forerunner of the Chinese Tost Office, thrice 
weekly to Chinkiang, on the Yangtze river; daily to Peking and 
weekly to Newchwang. No rail connections: whatever existed 
until the autumn of 1888 when the Tlentein-Tongshan section 
of the present Peking-Mukden Bailway was opened. The 
journey to Peking was made either by ponies over the military 
highway, or by houseboats up the Peiho to Tungchow. The 
boat journey took from four to eight- days and cost from five to 
seven dollars. As a convenience to travelers a houseboat was 
stationed for some years at Ho-si-wu, half way to the capital, 
“to serve as a hotel, thus depriving the journey of its terrors.”* 
Ihia floating hotel had four comfortable beds, a stove, a toilet 
and a good cooking stove. It is also recorded that a email steam 
launch carried passengers bock and forth between Tientsin and 
Tungchow in 1880, but it was taken out exf service the following 
year to form the nucleus of a naval training! fleet on the Wan Obu 
San, the lake at the Summer Palace, beyond Peking. Whether 
or not it fulfilled its intended destiny is not certain but it was 


** Life in a China Outport; McLeish ; 1017. 
* The Chinese Times; Nov. 27th, 188(3. 
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used for several years by the Emperor and Empress to tow a 
pleasure barge about the lake. 

| 8. In 1888, twenty-five years after Sir Macdonald Stephen¬ 
son laid the first comprehensive scheme of railways before the 
Chinese Gloverament, Tientsin was joined with Tongshan bv 
the first practical railroad. The Shanghai-Woosung line was 
prior in time, but was until many years later considered merely 
a toy. During this twenty-five years the characteristic feature 
of all discussions on the subject of Chinese Railways was their 
entire one-sidedness* From first to last it was foreigners, 
moved by the mighty impulses of philanthropy, statesmanship 
and what-not, who had mapped out China with the dotted lines 
indicating “Railways Projected;” who had reckoned up the 
resources of the country, and had charged themselves with the 
two-fold task of preventing famine and invasion. The necessity 
of building railways had been pressed upon the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment in every sort of manner. Their advantages military and 
economical, had been extolled in season and out of season by 
Ministers, Consuls and all foreigners who could get access to 
t ei eai of a mandarin of any kind; yet* these apostles of progress 
had all spoken to deaf ears and demonstrated to blind eyes. The 
sum total of the whole twenty five years of railway propaganda 
had been to invest the railway idea with a repulsive foreign 
garb, and to arouse against it the latent forces of passive re¬ 
sistance. The Chinese had probably observed that pure 
philanthropy was usually associated with an ardent desire for 
concessions and monopolies; and the edifying manner in which 
the different national syndicates flew at each! other’s throats to 
prevent these concessions falling into each other’s hands had 
revealed most opportunely the true motives of these foreign 
advisers. Nothing had been left undone during those twenty- 
five years to make the word railways, an "abomination to the 
Chinese .** Tientsin, the seat of the vice-regal government, 
and the home of Li Hung-ohang, was the center of railway 
propaganda. Various national syndicates occupied extensive 
office quarters in the concessions and severely taxed hotel 
accomodation with their staffs. 

If ?■ spite of, and, perhaps, because of enterprising foreign 
syndicates, the Chinese went about satisfying their recognised 

* Thu Chinese Times; Nov. 27th, 1886, 

** Idem. 
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needs for railways in their own peculiar manner. Tong King- 
sing, Director General of the China Merchants Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company in the “seventies,” believed he could do better 
by his company than to continue to buy Japanese coal. He 
knew be could get good steaming coal in North China and that 
by developing the ancient Chinese mines at Tongshan he would 
also bo contributing to the economic progress of bis country. He 
accordingly obtained Imperial permission and opened the first 
shaft of the Kaiping coal field in 1878, operating the mines by 
modem western methods, and with a foreign Chief Engineer, 
Mr. R. Hi. Burnett. But. the next problem, was transportation 
from the mines to the, nearest seaport, Pei T’amg, about thirty 
miles away. It was decided, therefore, to build a railway from 
Tongshan to Lutai, on the Pei T’ang river. Mr. Claude W. 
Kinder, who had been, in Japan on railway work, which was 
terminated! abruptly by the Sat&uma Rebellion, was placed in 
charge of the work. However, Imperial sanction was withdrawn 
and a canall scheme substituted. Upon surveying the land it 
was then found impossible to construct this land level canal 
except from Lutai to Hsu Ko Chwang, leaving the six miles to 
Tongshan with no communication. Consent to permit a tram¬ 
way for this distance was finally wrung from a reluctant govern¬ 
ment, and ini 1881 Mr. Kinder completed the line. The cars 
were drawn by mules. Owing to Mr. Kinder's foresight the 
railway was of standard gauge, 4' 8J”. On the official opening 
day of the line, Mir. James Stewart, of Tientsin, who had 
traveled by houseboat from the East Arsenal by way of the 
Lutai Canal, was the first person to buy a passenger ticket, 
although as an official guest he might have traveled free. 

10. Foreseeing the eventual spread of railways and the 
present need, to illustrate the value of steam traction, as well 
as the impossibility of obtaining government sanction to buy 
engines abroad, Mr. Kinder set about, like George Stephenson, 
to build his own engine. The boiler belonged to a portablo 
winding engine. The wheels had been bought as old iron, while 
the frame was made of channel iron borrowed from the head¬ 
gear of Number 1 shaft at the Tongshan Colliery. The cost of 
construction was five hundred and twenty Mexican dollars. 
. . . including labour and all but old material.* Mr. Kinder 

was ably backed by Mr. Tong King-sing, Managing Director of 
the Kaiping Collieries, and “the ability and sagacity with which 

* Railway Enterprise in China; 1*. H, B. Kent; 19Q7. 
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tbeae two men won oven Li Hung-chang to their plans and 
defeated ignorance and vested interests in hio-h places ma p e 
fine chapter in the history of China Railways*"* When the 
government hoard that this “monster” was being con-structeR 

M^ y $£S AfT t0 St ° P W1< ? 3trjetic>n ' bufc T ™g King-sing and 
Kder had won over Li Hung-chang. Tlia Viceroy was 
enthusiastic at the prospect of a machine which would puU coal 

StmTT m? t'r tha V mi th « work pCS 

n 0 , ’ l us t one hundred years after the birth of 

Goorga Stephenson, the engine was christened the “Rocket of 
S'™ *" R - Burnett, wife of the Engineer in Chief « 

1 ? no ' v Bfoket was put into daily use drawing construction 
materials, thereby hastening completion of the little six mile 
railway. The engine put in twenty years of active service and is 

C^nm^ Ministry of 

“illustrated the soundness of the thin edge oAhe wedA, priA 

Clp “ lr ,V dea i mg Wlth f ' fficial clas8e9 in China. Mr Kinder sue 
ceded Mr. Burnett, in 1882, upon the latter's retSment as 

m/toTi m A h • and J 1 ? 188G ' thr0llgh the offices of Mr. Wring 

dovelomncnt nt TTT ed U H,)ngehun 6 on the question of railway 
development. The Viceroy was impressed with Mr. Kinder’s views 

rntsion tc U iT!,T a r m ° rial to the Thron « requesting per- 
first soike r f ° ra ' Way to Lutai - Mrs. Kinder drove the 
ist spike at, Lutai on November 23rd, 1886 and the line was 

completed m 1887 and known as the Kaiping Extension Railway 
under control of the newly formed "Kaiping Railway Company ” 

'H i a capital of $2,'50,000. and managed by Wu ling-fuiug later 

famous as Minister to Washington. 8 *” r 

1007 A® rail 7 ay / dea S ained impetus and on March 15th, 
1887, as the result of some clever strategy on the part of Li 
I ung-ohang, who induced the Admiralty Board to Arge the 

lZ m L P aT extenaion of ^0 railway along the northern 
ih lin, i defense measure, sanction was obtained to extend 
V ° 116 to . Tan p k u. A milhon dollar joint-stock enterprise was 
formed under the style of the China Railway Company, which 
nns also known and advertised as the China Tientsin Railway, 

Life in a China Outport; McLeish, 1917. 

“ h'lilwny Enterprise in China; P. H. B. Kent, 1907. 

* l lie “Rocket of China” went on the track in 1881 and was withdrawn 
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when permission was obtained to extend from Tangku to Tien¬ 
tsin. Each newly formed company successively took over 
control and interests in the preceding one, gathering influence 
and power as they went. Foreign syndicates were in tho mean¬ 
time clamoring for contracts and it is of some interest, to note 
observations made at the time by persons close to the situation. 
Viceroy Id Hung-chang’s conversion to tho railway idea 
“attracted a host of candidates for the honour of laying railroads 
down here. It is interesting to see the various forms which the 
enterprise takes. Several sample railways have been brought, and 
more are coming immediately. One, the ‘Decauville,' has.been 
actually running (on a plot of ground behind the concessions).' 
Others we see lying oa the bund. Some are to be presented 
bodily to His Excellency, the Viceroy. To others he is only to 
be invited to take a ride. Out of all this ferment something or 
other will no doubt emerge”.* 

5 ] 12. This prophesy was fulfilled sooner, perhaps, than was 
oxpectcd, for the line was opened to Tientsin in August and on 
October 9th, 1888, the Viceroy, and some Chinese officials, 
made the first inspection trip on the Tientain-Tongshan section 
of ithe China Tientsin Railway. It is reported that the .tram, 
drawn by a seventy-ton engine and tender, made speeds from 
40 to 50 miles an hour along straight stretches. The distance of 
this line was 81 miles, with five miles of sidings and branches. 
The rolling stock included four locomotives, seven double-ender 
fourty-ton tank engines and three 12 to 24 ton tank engines. 
Thera were twelve eight-wheel steel under-framed passenger 
coaches and four four-wheel; one hundred and twenty 15-ton coal 
waggons, twenty five 20-ton waggons; five brake vans; sixty 
15-ton 8-wheel stone cars and fifty 4-wheel waggons. The lino 
crossed forty-eight bridges of 20 foot span and upwards; seven 
steel bridges of 90 foot span; two of 120 foot and one, at Hanku 
720 feet long. The staff included six foreign engine-drivers, and 
two foreign guards. 

13. it is not without interest to residents of Tientsin, 
harassed as they have been by the military incubus on the 
railways, to note tho official attitude towards this modern com- 
munication. In the memorial of March 15, 1887 from the Board 
of Admiralty, upon which a Imperial Edict sanctioned the new 
railways, and which was regarded as the “formal and autl orita- 


tive inauguration of the Railway Age in China”,* it is written. 
“If they (the few garrisons along the sea-coast) were united by 
a line of railway, in any case of emergency troops despatched 
in the morning could arrive at their post in the evening, the 
soldiers of one post would suffice for several places, and the cost 
of maintaining the army could bo greatly reduced.” Tho quick 
movement of troops appeared to be tho only cogent arguments 
in the entiro memorial. Commerce was barely hinted at and coal 
from tha Kaiping. mines was referred to only in connection with 
its supply to Chinese fighting ships. It is possible, of course, 
and even contended that this phase of the railway argument 
had to be emphasised to the nervous MJanchu dynasty, in order 
to ensure their acquiescence. In 1880, a year after the railway 
opened, a serious accident happened on the line between Tientsin 
and Tongku, when the “Up” and “Down” trains collided head 
on at night. One of the trains caught fire roasting to death 
several Chinese passengers. The foreign Engineer of the “down” 
train, apparently unhurt, died a few minutes after the collision 
from shock. In that year also, as was to be expected, com¬ 
menced the arrogant commandeering of railway carriages by 
Chinese military officials. A notorious local official, whose family 
had a reputation, earned in the few months the trains h'ad been 
running, of bullying train staffs and refusing to show tickets, 
appropriated the one special saloon car, filled it with his family, 
rode to Tongshan and back and then refused to pay anything for 
its use.. His servants assaulted the station and train staffs when 
they objected.f 


* Tho Chinese Times j April 2nd, 1887, 
t The Chinese Times; 1889. 



The Chinese Times; Nov. 13th, 1886, 











































































Gustav DeniiNa. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Pioneer Cily Builders 


1. M. Dillon settles lonq standing boundary dispute. 

, Chinks* Arsenals’ great stocks or war materials. 
i . I OPULAR UPRISING AVERTED, EARTHQUAKE IN TIENTSIN. 

4. SINO-FOREIGN PEACE TREATIES AND TRADE CONVENTIONS. 

O. hi IIUNG-GIIANG’S INFLUENCE ON CONCESSION HISTORY 

7 n"; STAV ,n™ UNG> CusT0MS Commissioner and statesman. 

7. George 1. Bromley, a popular United States Consul 

q ™ L „ V ° N Hannkken ’ s military work in North China. 

• *• Collins, Tientsin’s pioneer wool exporter. 

. I ersonalities j Barber Feng ; vendors and foreign music. 

. Alexander Miciiie and The Chinese Times, 1886 to 1891 
12. Debating Society ; Ice-yachting ; Band ; Social life. 

12. The iron bridge of 1889; its demolition by officials. 

14. Oil-gas illumination; electricity; road promenades. 

f I- The, French concession had not hitherto rained anv 
W^cmble iniMnentnm, due to its comparatively small com 
S but f the beginning of the decade under review, it 
be D an to overhaul its more fortunate neighbor. This impetus 
was very largely the result of an "overflowing” of the British 
concession and because the French concession afforded to neiw- 
Tf S , bus, f 1 “ an , d residential accomodation equal to those 

1881 the ft t T 7 h TJ a] T Up in tbe neighboring area. In 
loner ^ boundfines of the French concession were settled after 
f] and eimost dangerous dispute, amid much hostile 

f;rolif t tl0nS 0n A h ° P ar \? f tho nativo 8( l u atfcer population, 
unton WaS r Cn M ’ mion - the French Cbnsul, for his 
patience, .justice and tenacity of purpose, and to Li Huu"-chan-> 

tlmf i Ver ' r i f d S" °b Sitructi °nist tactics of the Taotai. ° “From 
that time the French settlement has waxed greatly; its dirty 

Lra J m h d V6 beCn fi ] Cd m; g<XKl aDd W ° !1 ]i » hted ronds hav0 
ocen made; rows of commodious houses have been built and 

are lMatedH* 117 “? GlovernnJcn t Telegraph Department 

are located there, it is probable that the French concession will 
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become the official quarter”.** One of the largest and moat 
important buildings in the French Concession built in this decade 
was the Customs House, designed by Mr. J. Chambers, and 
wliioh still stands after more than forty-five years use. In the 
native city ‘‘the evidences of change are many and important.” 
Road committees were formed and ample funds provided, so that 
the streets, ‘‘once horrible tracks with deep gaps and holes, pools 
of mud and filth, disgusting to the sight . . . were levelled, 

straightened, paved, widened, lighted and made comfortable for 
man and beast, and the city ditches are, at the same time, being 
cleansed from the accumulations of centuries of foulness and 
neglect”.* 

2. Three iron bridges were in ciourse of construction over 
the Peiho and a fourth one contemplated. The historic site of 
the Hai ICwan Ssu had been turned into the Western Arsenal,** 
which contained latest pattern machinery and turned out great 
quantities of arms and munitions. The Hsiku Arsenal*** was 
in full swing, also turning out armsi and ammunition, small steam 
launches and river-boats. Its powder mill wna one of the largest 
in the world at the time. The Arsenal grounds contained a Naval 
School, in which cadets were trained for the Peiyang Squadron. 
Around the city there were ‘‘enormous store houses, mostly of 
recent construction, containing prodigious quantities of war 
storcis”.t 

«jj 3. In March, 1880, there was a recrudescence of kidnap¬ 
ping excitement, following the loss of several children, the arrest 
of Chinese kidnappers, and their untruthful confessions implicat¬ 
ing French Missionaries. The excitement was further aggravated 
by rowdyism until on March. 25th, “a popular uprising against 
tho foreign community of Tientsin seemed imminent”,! Mid n0 
little anxiety was felt by those members of the community who 
had become aware of the danger. Owing to prompt measures by 
Li Hung-chang the threatening trouble was suppressed. In 1888 
Tientsin was visited by an earthquake, the shocks lasting 85 

** The Chinese Times; Nov, 3rd, 1888. 

* Tho Chinese Times; Nov. 3rd, 1880. 

•» Destroyed in 1900 by allied troops; now site of Japanese Barracks. 

*** Destroyed in 1900; now site of I'oiyung University, 
f The Chinese Timo3; Nov. 3rd, 1888. 

+ The Chinese Times; March 26th, 1887. 
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seconds. Most residents did the right thing by rushing out of 
their houses and lying down flat in the compounds at a safe 
distance from buildings. It was ‘‘touch and go with many 
houses, but happily they did not go,” although, they staggered 
to and fro ‘‘like drunken men.”° 

4. Politically Tientsin, during this period, assumed a place 
of supreme importance. A treaty between Brazil and China waa 
signed on September 5th, 1880, followed on October 3rd, 1881, 
by a pact between Portugal and China. Arising from an acute 
situation' on the Tonking’-South China boundary, the Tientsin 
Preliminary Convention between IVnnee and China was signed 
on May 12th, 1884 in Tientsin by Captain Fournier and Li Hung- 
chang. A Peace Treaty between these two countries was signed 
a year later, June 9th, 1885, by M. Patenotre and Li Hung- 
chang, followed on April, 25, 1886 by a Franco-Chinese Conven¬ 
tion. Troubles in Seoul, Korea, in December 1884, and later 
complications led to the signing of a convention on April 18th, 
1885, between Japan and China, Count Ito Hirobumi agreeing 
with Li Hung-chang that among other things China and Japan 
would each withdraw their troops within four months. Yuan 
Sluh-kai was Resident at Seoul at tho time. As subsequent 
history proves, nothing stable came of this convention and tho 
fate of Korea was settled by the arbitrament of war in the middle 
of tho next decode. 

H 5. Tho course of progress in Tientsin and North China 
generally at this period, and for many years before and after 
ably bears out the dictum that the history of a country is 
the history of its famous men. Following the Tientsin Massacre, 
tho Manchus appointed Li Hung-chang as Viceroy of Ohihli, in 
place of Marquis Tseng Kwo-fun. The now Viceroy removed the 
viceregal seat from Paotingfu to Tientsin and thereby inaugurat¬ 
ed an era of progress in domestic nnd international relationships 
that China had not hitherto witnessed. Li Hung-chang’s high 
position in the history of China has been conceded too frequently 
to need repetition here, but it can be observed that Tientsin’s 
remarkable development under difficult circumstances is partly 
due to contacts arising from the greot statesman’s presence, 
his understanding of problems confronting tho builders of 
this treaty port, and his sympathetic cooperation in their solu¬ 
tion. 
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6 . More particularly does Tientsin owe much of its progress 
to Mr. Gustav Detring, Commissioner of Customs, and for 
thirteen yens Chairman of the British Municipal Council,. Mr. 
Detring was actually Tientsin Commissioner for twenty-two years, 
although he held that rank over a greater period, being absent 
from time to time on special political duty on behalf of the Chin¬ 
ese Government. Ilia terms of office in Tientsin include five 
years from 1877 to 1882, thirteen years from 1884 to 18fi6, and 
four years from 1900 to 1901. 'rite intervening periods were 
mainly spent on leave or on special duty. H'e first came to 
Tientsin as a Fourth. Class Clerk in 1867, rising to Commissioner- 
ship five years later in Chinkiang. Mr. Detring come into 
prominence ns a man of more than ordinary ability when as 
Commissioner of Customs at Chofoo, in 1870, lie assisted in 
the solution of critical problems arising out of the Margary 
murder, and Tariff Envision in the Chefoo Convention. It was 
his clear vision which enabled the Viceroy, Li Hung-chang, to 
measure forces with which ho had to deal. His counsels were 
conspicuously successful in the Sino-Fruneh crisis of 1884 and 
during the “long growth of the Korean ulcer, which came to a 
head in 1894”.* Mr. Detring’s term of office as Commissioner 
of Customs almost synchronised with the quarter of a century 
in which li Hung-chang guided the destinies of China, t With 
that great statesman, ho had a “deep and lasting friendship and 
a profound influence; and as far as statesmanship, as distinguish¬ 
ed from mere opportunism, Li was liis lioavy debtor” ** “As 
a Commissioner of Customs, Mr. Detring, by liis wide outlook 
and liis contempt for mere cut-and-dried rules, did much to 
foster tha over-expanding trade of the port. A well-known wit 
once remarked to the Inspector General, who was praising some 
mediocrity wlio obeyed orders. ‘Well, Sir Bobeit,' say what you 
like, but your best Commissioners ope the men who are strong 
enough to disobey your orders.’ Mr. Dotring wan of this type; 
when old rules were no longer applicable to now conditions he 
ignored them. Ho mot our merchants when developing new 


* The Peking & Tientsin Times; Jan. 6th, 1913. 

t “Mr. Detring was a far-seeing man; lie was for 25 yoars practically 
China's Foreign Minister, and the members of the Diplomatic Corps in 
Peking could do very little unless they came down to Tientsin and 
eaw bolh Mr. Detring and Li Hung-chang. Yes, he was a big man, 
and lived many years before liis time’’—Mr. J. M. Dickinson, in an 
interview vyith present author; March, 1925. 

** The Peking & Tientsin Times. 


branch ea of business in a liberal spirit, and he ever regarded 
himself os the adjutant, rather than as the controller", ol’ trade. 
In his office he by no means confined himself to the narrow 
limits of his Commissioner-ship; he was ever at the viceregal ear 
with new ideas. Such diverse innovations as the imnortation 
of new ‘stock ’ for cattle and fruits, afforestation, medical educa¬ 
tion, military and naval organisation, mines, railways, a fully 
equipped university, all found a strong advocate in the Skui Wu 
Saa. Li Hung-eliang esteemed him so highly outside of liis 
office, that m 1895, lie sent liim to open pourparlers with, the 
victorious Japanese; and again sought liis advice when recalled 
from the south to rescue his country from the Boxer madness. 
Iu-om this welter, Mr. Detring, by his prompt and resolute 
action, saved the Tongshan mines from falling into the hands 
oi an aggressive power. This action finally issued in the forma¬ 
tion of the Chinese Engineering and Mining Company.” “As 
Chairman of the British Municipal Council from 1878 to 1893 
(except for 1882-1884) he rendered the greatest service to 
foreign residents. . It was under his guidance that the Council 
spent its surplus revenues in the purchase of insanitary ponds 
and abominations, in the hinterland, a policy, which under sub¬ 
sequent leadership, matured in the British Municipal Extension 
in 1898. With rare prescience he was the moving spirit in the 
erection of the Town Hall; foreseeing the coming social needs 
or the community, lie quietly laughed aside all gibes about 'white 
elephants . In 1888-89, ho persuaded the Viceroy to allow Mr. 
do Linde to institute a hydrographic survey of the Hai Ho, and 
in the middle nineties, when tho river began a course of self- 
strangulation, and the vital interests of the Settlements and the 
native city were at stake, Mr. Detring vigorously supported the 
remedial measures formulated by the Council and the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. Tha Hai Ho Conservancy, of which lie was 
an cx officio member, owes much to his guidance and counsel 
Especially was he the protagonist of local self-government iu the 
British Concession of his day: ho maintained a long and strenu¬ 
ous fight for municipal freedom when tho subject was an active 
. to tlla Consular and Legation authorities”.* 
Although anticipating the proper chronology of this record it. was 
said ot Mr. Detring, following Ins death an January 4tli, 1918, 
that he wielded an influence on the permanent fortunes of 
iiontsm which is simply incalculable. It would be difficult to 
name any phase of our communal and public life in which Mr. 
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Detring did not exercise a great and beneficent power” and that 
‘‘for a period of nearly fourty years he has held a position in 
North China so unique and so commanding that it seems impos¬ 
sible to think of Tientsin without him”.** Mr. Detring was 
one of the founders of The Chinese Times, Tientsin’s first news¬ 
paper, and the Tientsin Printing Company which published both 
the Times and the first native newspaper, the Skill Pao. 
Socially Mr. Detring also exercised a beneficent influence 
in the community during the ‘‘eighties” and; until his death. 
‘‘His turf successes would fill a volume, and he ever raced in 
the finest and most sportsmanlike spirit. We have known him 
to keep back a ‘moral certainty’ in his own stable, just to give 
a young and despondent rival a chance. It is largely due to his 
prudence and fostering care of the Yang Hsin Yuan! that the 
local Pace Club now; owns a course and appointments unsur¬ 
passed in the Par East.J As to Mr. Detring's private life, it was 
said of himself and Mrs. Detring, and their five daughters, that 
“Their house was the social center of Tientsin far a whole gen¬ 
eration, and from it there radiated as from a shrine a gracious 
and gentle influence”. § Mr. Detring received many honours for 
his services, among, which were decorations from nine nations. 
He had three grades of the Order of the Double Dragon, the last 
/ being Second Division of the' First Glass. He also held three 
positions of rank in the' scale of the Chinese official hierarchy, his 
last being the Button of the First Class, awarded in 1896 He 
was Chevalier of the Order of Franz Joseph (Austria); Officer of 
the Legion of Honour (France); Commander of the Order of the 
Bose (Brazil); Chevalier of the Order of the Dannebrog (Den¬ 
mark) ; Commander of the Order of Pius IX (Holy See); Com¬ 
mander of the Order of Christ (Portugal); Third Class of the 
Order of the Bed Eagle (Prussia); Second Class of the Order of 
the Crown (Prussia) and Officer of the Order of Leopold (Belgium). 
It must be noted that the size, nature and circumstances of the 
community during the eighties was such as to lend itself to the 
leadership of one or two men, particularly one possessing qualities 
of statesmanship. As the concessions expanded and national as¬ 
pirations began to split the community this personal leadership 


** P. and T. Times, 
f Forerunner of present Race Course; 
t The P. & T. Time*; Jun, 6th, 1913. 
§ Idem. 
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became increasingly difficult to exercise. Not only national but 
also community problems, such as river conservancy, publio 
utilities and concession expansion, were frequently the cause of 
dissension between the general publio and vested interests, which 
forced the City Fathers to steer courageously over a dangerous 
and uncharted course. 

II 7. Another person, of a( different type, was also able to 
bring the influence of his personality to bear on the community 
during the third decade of the port’s existence, and he accom¬ 
plished it in quite a different way. This was Mr. George T. Brom¬ 
ley, Consul for the United States from 1884 to 1887. The re¬ 
markable part of his popularity was his brief period of three years’ 
residence. He arrived in the early part of 1884, was 67 years old 
at the time and had never held office before. As was written at 
the time of his departure, “the elements of failure were obviously 
present in an unusual degree, yet there has been no failure. On 
the contrary, both officially and socially Mr. Bromley has been 
a great success; so great indeed, that the prospect of his departure 
has stirred emotions in the community this like of which was 
perhaps never witnessed before. ... No nntional, professional 
or sectional motive of any kind prompted or even aided the de¬ 
monstration. Only a few of Mr. Bromley’s countrymen were pre¬ 
sent, the rest were English, French, German. Austrian, Danes, 
Swedes, Swiss, Italians and probably other nationalities—a 
thoroughly cosmopolitan assemblage. And their common senti¬ 
ment was that of love for a man of whose existence they did not 
know! three years before, and whom, in the natural course of 
events, few of them can hope to see again”* As to the causes of 
this esteem they appear to be just Mr. Bromley’s personality, and 
liis charming, tactful and straightforward manner of dealing with 
his fellow men. “There is nothing that we know of which will 
murk Mir. Bromley's career in China as a feature of the landscape 
of history. Heroic actions fall to the lot of few, even of those 
who have the capacity for them; but to be great is an affair of 
daily life and conversation; and this higher attainment is what we 
consider the secret of Mr. Bromley’s power and influence over 
those who came near him”**. It was said that when Prince 
Chun was in Tientsin in 1886, making his first contact with for- 
signers, the ordeal troubled him greatly until he met Mr. Brom¬ 
ley. The Prince at once felt at ease, or comfortable, as he des- 


* The Chinese Times; 1887 
** The Chinese Times; 1887. 
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cribed it, and interviews with foreigners thereafter gave the 
Prince pleasure instead of trouble. Illustrating Mr. Bromley’s 
tact, it is said that when. Li Hung-chang asked him if he was a. 
Democrat or a Republican, he replied with his usual self-possessed 
smile, “Why, I am the United States Consul.” The Viceroy 
laughed heartily at the answer. The great Viceroy paid Mr 
Bromley one of the greatest compliments that a country could 
pay to an individual, when, upon hearing that the “spoils sys¬ 
tem” in American politics had caused Mr. Bromley’s superses¬ 
sion, he cabled the Chinese Minister in Washington to try to ob¬ 
tain Mr. Bromley’s reappointment. The Minister replied that 
personal influences were too strong to effect any alteration, and on 
April 6 th, 1887, Mr. E. J. Smithers replaced Mr. Bromley as 
Consul. Mr. {Bromley never held another official position and 
lived to a ripe old age (90) in California, whence he came. 
Bromley Road, Tientsin, was named after him. The American 
Consulate in the eighti.es was in an old one-story building on the 
site of the present Russo-Asiatic Bank. Among other prominent 
persons in the eighties, some of whom became more prominent 
in subsequent years, were Mr. W. W. Dickinson, Guy Hillier 
Mr. J. M. Dickinson, Mr. W. Forbes; Sir Charles Addis; Dr. 
Arthur Smith; Rev. Jonathan Lees; Mr. Edmund Cousins; Mr. 
A. D. Startseff; J. Graham; Dr. A. Irwin; Dr. George Candlin: 
Rev. John Innocent; Mr. J. Graham and Mr. James Stewart, 
the latter more especially in racing circles. Baron von Ketteler, 
Secretary of the German 1 Legation, and who, as Minister, was 
killed in Peking in 1900, was temporarily in charge of the Tientsin 
German Consulate in 1887. His brave defense of Shameen was 
subject of public commendation at the time of his arrival in 
Tientsin. 

8 . Although not particularly associated with Tientsin, yet 
affecting it in his wide association, with the Chinese' government, 
Constantin von Hanneken, a Captain in the Prussian Field Artill¬ 
ery and Aide to Li Hung-chang, was a prominent figure in com¬ 
munity life during the eighties imcl subsequent years. The 
Vioeroy placed him in charge of reorganisation of the army, Hu 
also designed and built several forts, one ut Pcitnng, and the big 
fortifications at Port Arthur in 1880, When debating; the Port 
Arthur plans drawn up by Captain von Hanneken, General 
Gordon came to Tientsin, and “during a fortnight of intensely in¬ 
teresting association, he was the guest of Captain von Hanneken 
at the temple in rear of the Vice-regal Yamen” * Upon arriving 

* The Chinese Times; Nov. 19th; 1887, 
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at Port Arthur Captain von Hanneken met with almost insuper¬ 
able difficulties in that lack of suitable materials and tools, but 
he managed in spite of this to build one of the most impregnable 
fortresses in the world. In 1884, when the French made war 
on China over the Tonking boundary question, the young officer 
engineer threw in his lot with the Chinese and became Comman¬ 
dant of the Port Arthur defenses. The French Admiral, Courbet, 
decided after consideration, that he would not attempt to take 
the forts. In 1886, Captain von Hanneken returned to Tientsin, 
having been decorated for his work by the Chinese government, 
and was at. once appointed by Li Hung-chang to prepare plans 
for the fortification of Talienwan nnd Weihaiwei. In the war 
between China and Japan in 1894, Captain then Mp,jor von Han¬ 
neken left Taku on July 23rd on the “Kowshing,” with 1220 men 
and 12 guns with which to reinforce the Chinese garrison of 4,500 
at Yiashan near Chemulpo. On the moming of the 25tli, two 
days after Japan.had declared war, the Kowshing was met off the 
coast of Korea by the Japanese squadron. The cruiser “Naniwa,” 
after failing to get the Kowshing to surrender owing to a mutin¬ 
ous crew on the latter ship, discharged a torpedo, which missed, 
and then sank the Kowshing by gunfire in thirty minutes. Of the 
total of 1300 on board only 170 including Major von Hanneken 
escaped by swimming ashore. The ship’s captain, Galsworthy, 
nnd the chief officer, Tamplin, were picked up by the Naniwa’s 
boats. The Japanese, according to von Hanneken’s sworn testi¬ 
mony, fired on the men struggling in the water. Undeterred by 
this narrow shave. Major von Hanneken fought in the naval battle 
of the Yalu, on September 17th, on one of the two big Chinese 
ironclads. Major von Bunn ok on was raised to the rank of General 
and formulated plans for building up the Chinese Imperial Army, 
which was to serve a® a nucleus in the field against the Japanese. 
The plan included a corps of international officers to act as in¬ 
structors with the same rank as they would have if they were 
Chinese. Ho made this plan conditional upon Sir Robert Hint’s 
direction of tho funds to bo raised. Yuan Shih kai, until then 
Resident in Seoul, became a General under this scheme, which 
failed of immediate fruition because of an early peace. Its one 
important result, however, was the creation of tho force under 
Yuan Sliih-kai, which eventually became the well-drilled and 
efficient Peiyang Army*. During the Boxer rising. General von 
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Hanneken, while riding to Pelting on horseback to accompany a 
German officer, who wanted to catch up with the second relief 
column and be on hand for the relief of the Legations, offered 
his services to repair the badly broken telegraph line between 
Tientsin and Peking. His offer accepted, General von Hanneken 
returned to Tientsin and taking charge of a number of men of 
the Victorian Naval Contingent (Australians) immediately set 
about tlio task. In a few weeks they had tho poles in place and 
wires in readiness, but found they could not get insulators any. 
where at any price. Delating the circumstances a few weeks 
before bis death, General von Hanneken said to the present 
writer, “We searched everywhere unsuccessfully for suitable 
insulating material and in desperation decided to use the necks 
of broken beer bottles. We collected or bought every old bottle in 
the place and in a few days had several cart-loads of them. Very 
soon we had the line up and in working order and from that time 
until long after our temporary lino was known as the “bottle-neok 
line’.” This hastily built but serviceable communication 1 was 
used for several months by the Legations in their code messages 
abroad, and paid for the cost of restoration in a few weeks. The 
Chinese Government however, hastened to get their own lines in 
working order again, and the "bottle-neck line” was turned into 
a Telephonei line, the first between Tientsin and the capital. It 
was used as such for about three years and was the nucleus of the 
present Chinese Government Telephone Administration. General 
von Hanneken and Mir. Detring were the founders of the present 
Racecourse, buying the land and building tracks and draining 
canals. This enterprise was known as the “Yang Hsin Yuan”, 
and was turned over to the Tientsin Race Olub in return for their 
debentures to the value of Taels 16,000, the original capital of 
the former owners. During the eighties and later General von 
Hanneken was a prominent member of the Race Club, his ponies 
winning many races, including the coveted Champions. He was 
also to the fore in the winter weekly Sports Meetings, of 
which present day Paper Hunting is the only survival. After the 
Sino-Japanese war General van Hanneken became an adviser to 
the Peiyang Naval Bureau, but soon turned his attention to In¬ 
dustrial pursuits and he was responsible for starting the Ching 
Hsing Mining Company. He also materially aided in the 
amalgamation of the “Kaiping” and Lanchow Mining companies 
into the Kalian Mining Administration. General von Hanneken 
married the eldest daughter of Mr. Detring and upon his death 
on March 12th., 1025, at the age of 70 was survived by his widow 
and two Bons and two daughters. 
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f 9. It is not without interest to note the types of pioneer 
merchants in the treaty port, and although Tientsin gained very 
little in some ways from those who were out here “nob for their 
health” hut to make a pile and retire, it could not help but gain 
in other ways. The story of Air. G. W. Collins is an illustration 
of many similar stories of those who eamei, saw their opportunity, 
conquered and quit. Originally a merchantman skipper, he be¬ 
came a Taku Pilot, and invested his savings in a general store in 
Tientsin on tho site of the present Yokohama Specie Bank. For 
many years “Collins’s” was a groat deal more than a store; it 
was also a sort of club, for friends used to meteib there and stay 
for a chat of indefinite length with each other and with Mr. Col¬ 
lins’ genial partners, W. O. C. Anderson and W. W. Dickinson. 
In the late seventies, Mr. Collins listened with keen ears to the 
stories which came down from tho plaiteau and Koko-nor about 
“great blobs of wool”, and boundless reslpurces of hides, pelts 
and furs. His firm got into touch with a wonderful Belgian 
named Glrassel, who, along with a fellow-countryman, Mr. 
Splingaard, was more than an expert in the art of dealing with 
Chinese “borderers” and Mongol herdsmen. They put up a 
small wool-cleaning plant and began to do something in the Ex¬ 
port trade. Gradually the business grew and Collins A Co., at 
first ,ani off-shoot of G. W. Collins' & Co., waxed greater and richer 
until it became one of the largest “hongs” in Tientsin. Mr. Collins 
and his purtners were, therefore, nmong the pioneers of the Tien¬ 
tsin trade as it became known, in recent times. In 1890, when 
' the Tientsin Tael rose to the hitherto phenomenal height of five 
shillings and sixpence, as a reaction to the purchase of silver by 
America under the Sherman Act, Mr. Collins fortune went up bv 
leaps and bounds, and he used to tell his wife day by day, “Well, 
my dear, we are (so many) pounds richer than we were yester¬ 
day. ” Mr. G. W. Collins, and his family, retired with a nice 
fortune and accompanied by Mr. “Bert" Stewart, left the same 
year for New Zealand, where Mr. Collins’ family survives him,** 
In contrast to this business shrewdness another Taku Pilot ac¬ 
cumulated over a period of many years, about $30,000, which he 
kept locked away in an old sea-chest under his bed in Pilot Town, 
Halcu. He was finally persuaded to invest it in real estate and 
did uncommonly well by the transaction. 

f 10. America in those days contributed much to the gaiety 
of nations here assembled. In Mr. Ri. All. Brown, the agent of 
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Russell & Co., the community had a “.wag of quit© a different 
water to Mr. Bromley,” and when ho took to acting the part of 
a circus clow ho used to paralyse his audienoo. The next but 
ono Consul to Mr. Bromley was “ a Yoriok from Kentucky,” 
o fellow of infinite jest and most excellent fancy. He oneo asked 
a hostess if she “clawed ivories and screamed?” The re-' 
potation of this quaint eccentric was soon obliterated, how¬ 
ever, by a succession of American Consuls, who, by their 
culture and high character adequately represented their 
country. 0 Tientsin used also to get endless fun and annoyance 
out of a nondescript foreigner, disowned by his own Consul. He 
was reputed to steal letters from the pigeon holes of steamer 
offices, where they were held -posts, restante, and was also credited 
with waylaying chit-coolies, cribbing the contents of letters, and 
of buying up the contents of waste-paper baskets with the idea 
of extracting blackmail. There was no rascality or crime of which 
he was believed incapable, and in his correspondence to a 
Shanghai newspaper used to contribute an astonishing hodge¬ 
podge of local affairs. He did not hesitate to threaten those ho 
disliked with the public pillory, or newspaper exposure. He was 
ft nightmare to some residents but most of them regarded him 
a contributor to life’s enjoyment. He subsequently fell upon 
evil times and died of starvation before anyone knew of his 
plight.| Another droll person was Paddy Welsh, who had been 
a sergeant in Staveley’s forces in 1860, but stayed behind when 
they left, in order to teach foreign drill to native regiments. He 
became a native in his scheme of life, slept much in the open 
and lived a great deal on Chinese food. One lady kept the old 
man in clothes and vowed he looked better in them than her 
“own iligint husbind.” Another family gave him his tiffin daily 
for many years, but ha seemed to be past redemption and what 
became of him perhaps only a history of the Taku Road “grog- 
shops” could tell. There was a good deal of amusement to ba 
bad among the natives, and the Club’s Chinese barber,, Feng 
Chi-tsen, provided most of it. He had learned his trade when 
tho British forces were here in 1800-1863, and amassed great 
wealth from his years of tonsorial toil. He died of a, broken 
heart, it is said, when the Boxer’s destroyed a village, on the 
Russian concession side of the river, and in which he had invested 
most of his money. It is recorded also that memories of the 1860 
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occupation were revived for many years in the songs of blind 
Chines© musicians in tho native city, many of whom were heard 
in the eighties to give recognisable attempts at old world times, 
such as “Champagne Cliarlio is My Name,” “Rosa Lou,” “The 
Prairie Mower,” “Billy Patterson” and “God Save The Queen.” 

^ 11. The intellectual life of Tientsin, in tho eighties seemed 
to take a large part of its inspiration from its first newspaper, 
1 ho Chinese limes, a weekly three column, twelve-page 
publication issued by the Tientsin Printing Company, and 
edited by Mr. Alexander Michie. It commenced on’ Nov¬ 
ember 6th, 1886 and ceased on March 28th, 1891. Its editorial 
motto was “Mehr Licht,” and judging from a close 
Btudy of its editorial comments and general policy it suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing a great deal more light on matters of publics 
interest, than some persons or groups desired, although not too 
much light for the good of tho community. The brilliance of 
its editorials, finely tempered with moderation and above all 
logic and justice rank it, despite its modest proportions, among 
the very best newspapers ever published in the Far East. Among 
its contributors we find names that have reached high recognition 
in the affairs of China; W. A. P. Martin., Mrs. Paul King, John 
Innocont, Dr. Arthur Smith, Dr. Timothy Richard, Sir John 
Jordan Dr. Charles G. Tenney J. 0. P. Bland and Dr. Candlin 
to name but a few. If it were not for the existence of a few 
rare bound copies of this paper the true record of Tientsin’s early 
days must have passed into oblivion. In response to suggestions 
uppearing in The Chinese Times a great many important institu¬ 
tions and beneficial public works came into hems', among others 
being the Tientsin Chamber of Commerce, the Tientsin Literary 
and Debating Society, certain river and harbour improvements 
and various land, road and public utility schemes. In addition 
to The Chinese Times, the Tientsin Printing .Company also pub¬ 
lished a Chinese daily, the first to appear in Tientsin. It was 
called .the Sbih (Pao and for about two years was edited by Dr. 
Timothy Richard. From its pages The Chinese Times translated 
and printed a selection of Chinese news, Imperial decrees and 
general information that has never since been equalled by any 
paper in China. This translation service was one of the most 
valuable features of the English publication. Upon Mr. Michie’a 
retirement the paper passed out of existence, although the 
printing plant was subsequently taken over by an entirely 
now company, which in 1894 printed another weekly the Peking 
and Tientsin Times. Prior to the Chinese Times, there waa 
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for two winters, 1880, 1881, another sheet, of even more modest 
dimensions, called the Northern Post, which was a companion of 
the present daily Customs’ Trade Returns and Shipping Ueport. 
It was edited by William Nelson Lovatt, Harbour-Master of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. In addition to the usual statistics 
it published general news and a chronicle of local society • 
affairs. The editor was never guilty of making invidious dis¬ 
tinctions, for all local ladies were “beautiful and talented ; 
all “gowns” came “from Paris”, while all men were either 
“prominent”, “successful” or “popular.” The editor might be 
adjudged indiscriminate in taste and wanting in powers of 
observation but his editorial policy in a small community was 
eminently sound. There is no record of his ever having been 

horse-whipped. 

»j[ 12, Among the social and athletic pursuits of the community 
the Literary and Debating Society took an important part. Mr. 
Mlichie was its president and for seven years its weekly meetings 
debated with much fervor many of the well known dialectics, 
such as Temperance, the Chit System, the merits of Othello, 
Macaulay's writings, Primogeniture, Longfellow’s works and the 
local oustomi of mailing calls. The recurrence of minor floods 
during the eighties kept the adjacent fields well covered with ice 
in winter, which encouraged Ice-yachting. A large fleet of these 
boats engaged in competitions almost every winter over a ten 
mile course. The most successful of these craft bore names that 
reflected the international character of the community. Pro¬ 
minent among them were the Swift, the Rocket, . Edelweiss, 
Cleopatrd, Snowflake, Fleetwing and Falcon. It is. recorded 
that Chinese Mandarins would frequently stop in their outings 
along Racecourse Road to watch with some astonishment the 
swiftly moving yachts, which in strong winds covered the couree 
in from 15 to 18 minutes. Another feature of Tientsin’s social 
life, and which might cause astonishment to other than Man- 
dar lns , was the publics Band, composed of Chinese musicians 
trained in foreign musio and under a foreign conductor, M. Bigel. 
Musicians were drawn from the coolie class, and membership 
sustained by the apprenticeship system. Among amateurs who 
assisted were M. Martinoff, Mr. Guy Hillier, Mr. Watts Doney 
and, in later years, Mr. Ei, L. Cookell. It was reputed to have 
had a repertoire of one hundred pieces, many of them fairly 
ambitious, including some of Verdi's operas. Programmes for 
weekly al fresco concerts in the Chib and later in the Victoria 
Park, were printed a week in advance, and residents “used to 
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scan them with all the eagerness of astronomers on the look out 
for a new planet.” The band divided honors of the Victoria 
Park with tho Ladies Lawn Tennis Club and the B.M.C. 
Zoological collection. Two visitors from Chafoo, Dr. and Mrs. 
Nevius, were “thunderstruck, in a double sense; in the band’s 
presence,” saying to a friend, that it was the most astounding 
Bight and sound they had known during a thirty years’ residence 
in China. In winter the band played at the Skating Rink, in 
the afternoons from 3.30 to 5; played dance music at weekly 
Kettledrums and other dances, and provided musio for private 
and public parties. It is not certain, whether Sir Robert Hart 
borrowed the idea for his famous orchestra from this one, or 
Tientsin borrowed from him, but his band eventually became 
a better dispenser of musio. The band lasted 13 years, ceasing 
in 1900, during the Boxer rising, after it had come under sole 
control of the Municipal Council. Yuan Shih-kai is reported 
to have enticed most of the musicians away to his own regimental 
bandsPt 

1 13. In 1888, following the opening of the railway to Tien¬ 
tsin, the Railway Company set a,bout building a high arched iron 
bridge) atcro^s tha Haiho to soonnect the concessions with the 
Tientsin Eiast, or “Settlement” Station. It was first decided 
to build it at the edge of tho British and French concessions, 
but the French authorities objected on the grounds that it would 
prevent their gunboats reaching the French bund. It was then 
decided to throw it across above the French concession, but 
thereupon the Chinese objected, this eventually causing a com¬ 
promise site to be selected about 150 yards below the present 
International Bridge. As the bridge neared completion in 1889 
certain high Chinese officials with a jealous hatred of the 
railway company, “determined to foster trouble with the junk 
people, who were glad enough to seize the chance of a dispute 
with some show of right on their eide.f So great was the clamour 
raised that the Viceroy finally gave tlia order for tho nearly com¬ 
pleted bridge to be destroyed, although hundreds of the largest 
junks had already safely passed through on their way to the 


°t Memories of Tientsin. 

t Tlas was in the days of the Tribute Rice junks, three to four hundred 
of which came annually from Southern ports with tribute rice to the 
Emperors. They were sea-going vessels and .when streaming up and 
down the Haiho presented an interesting sight but created a great 
danger to merchant steamers and sailing vessels. 
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city. The railway company refused to remove it, and the dppos- 
ing officials had to secure men and the necessaiy plant from 
the various arsenals”* “The stone abutments,” wrote Mr. Kinder 
a few years later, “now alone remain to mark the site, monu¬ 
ments of intrigue and jealousy which form the real barrier to 
China’s advancement. No better instance could be given of the 
difficulties which beset the p,ath of those who would improve this 
country, even under the most liberal-minded and powerful 
Viceroy (Li Hung-chang) that China has ever seen, and at whose 
express desire the work was undertaken”.** It was the same 
opposition, that prevented for many years the opening of rail 
connections from Tientsin to the Capital, thus forcing railroad 
developments to the north of Tongshan. The abutments of this 
aborted bridge remain to this day (1925) and may be seen on the 
left bank of the river well below the road level about 150 yards 
east of the International Bridge. In addition to its monument 
to Chinese intrigue and jealousy, as Mr. Kinder pointed out, it 
is also a monument to some of the difficulties which have had 
to be overcome in foreigner’s efforts to make and maintain Tien¬ 
tsin the first commercial city in North China. 

<j| 14. Oil-gas and electricity as illumination made their first 
appearance in. Tientsin during the eighties. In the summer of 
1888 the firm of Eduard Meyer and Company attached a gener¬ 
ator to their wool-pressing engine and placed a 1,000 candle 
power lamp in the premises of the Netherlands Consulate. It 
was not considered a successful illuminant, but its future improve, 
ment and eventual wide use was generously predicted by the 
press. Electric light had been in use for some years previously 
by the Directors of the Yellow Biver oonservancy in their dyke 
construction work. In May, 1888, with some trepidation, but 
with a willingness to try something new and better than the 
old-fashioned kerosene lamps, the Council signed a contract with 
the Tientsin Oil-gas Company, represented by Mr. Poulsen and 
Mr. A : . de Linde, The Company was to supply consumers at 
a rate not exceeding $10. par 1,000 cubic feet, and the Muni¬ 
cipality's road lamps from sunset to sunrise at a monthly rate 
of $1.50 for a ten candle power lamp and $1,12 for a 7J candle 
power lamp. Pipes were laid accordingly and the settlement 
began to be lighted up with gas lamps in the winter of 1889-1890. 
Contrary x> expectations that it would be as cheap as kerosene, the 


* Railway Enterprise in China; P. H. 11. Kent; 1907, 

** Idem. 


Chairman of the Council stated in 1890 that Oil-gas eventually 
cost twice as much as kerosene illumination. Gas, however, 
continued to be used until 1904 when the operators became the 
Tientsin Gas and Electric Light Company., During the latter part 
of the eighties, when the |Bund promenade hud been turned over 
to the commercial and shipping interests of the port as an open 
air godown, from which the Municipality collected substantial 
fees, the Council endeavoured to provido other means of mild 
exercise by building a road from Tabu Road to and beyond the 
cemetery, and which was then named Cemetery Bead now a 
little more cheerfully called the Canton Road. Towards the 
latter part of the decade it reached the Weitze canal, but inas¬ 
much, as it led nowhere after pedestrians, pony-carts and 
pheatons reached this point, it was gradually substituted by the 
Racecourse Road, which had, at least, the merits of a definite 
objective. 
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Opening of Tientsin-Tongshan Railway, 1888; croup of officials on 
TRAIN AT TONGSHAN STATION, INCLUDING Li llUNG-CllAKG, 'l’ONG KlNG-SINU 

and Wu Ting-fang. 



























































CHAPTER IX. 



“Market” Street, Tzechulin, in 1889: near present Rue de Verdun and 
Rue Paris; This district was pulled down in the nineties. 



Street in Tze Chu Lin, in the nineties; a funeral procession. 




Epic Struggles of the nineties 


1. The phenomenal rainfall and floods of 1890. 

2. Chinese official minds ; floods repeat in 1892. 

3. German and Japanese concessions ceded. 

4. Railway from Tientsin to Pekino opened, 1897. 

5. Haiho becomes unnavigable; earliest records. 

6. Haiho navigation in fifties ; 56 miles to sea. 

7. Heroic navigation ; steamers specially built. 

8. River a “bugbear or the port” ; remedies sought. 

9. Steamers unable tc reach bund for seven months. 

10. The birth of organised conservancy of Haiho. 

11. Haiho “useless as a waterway” ; Navigation stops. 

12. Tientsin formerly ice-bound during winter months. 

13. Chefoo “Sea Mail Service” supplants couriers. 

14. Hospital and Recreation ground opened, 1897. 

15. German concession administration; Education. 

16. Tientsin Volunteer Corps organised in 1898. 

17. Social life; Sports clubs react to dictatorship. 

18. The formation of the Peking & Tientsin Times. 

19. First modern mint established at Peiyang Arsenal. 

1. The last decade of the 19th Century opened with a 
serious province-wide flood, which filled the surrounding country 
to a depth, of several feet, covered the Racecourse Road with 0 
feet of water and crept up to the lower floors of houses on the 
bund in the French concession and all dwellings to the west of 
Taku Road in the British concession, just as it did in 1917. 
The rainfall at Tientsin for the month of July, 1890, was 33.91 
inches; for the previous seven months, 39.16 and for the entire 
year, 48.47, all of which figures constitute records that have 
never been approached before or since. According to information 
in possession of the Commissioner of Customs an area of 3,000 
square miles was under water, while several millions of people 
were affected. Many villages were swept away and in one 
instance only four persons survived out of a community of ninety 
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families. Tientsin was crowded with refugees, about twenty 
thousand of whom camped along the' top of the native city wall 
and Sankolinsin’s mud wall. This flood was ranked as the 
second greatest in the history of the port from its opening in 
1860. A devastating flood visited this region in 1853-54 but very 
little reliable data of it eixists. According to the “memory of‘ 
the oldest inhabitant, ” rarely reliable in these respects, the 
flood level of 1890 was “a foot lower than in 1871’’.* However, 
if the 1890 floods did not exceed those of 19 years before in 
quantity they made up for it in suddenness. It was proceded 
by a drpuglit which culminated in an Imperial Decree in which 
the Emperor earnestly prayed for rain, and simultaneously with 
its publication, in English translation The Chinese Times also 
published details of a deluge that had burst the Yellow River 
banks and had spread desolation throughout Shantung province. 
Staple cereal crops a few days before threatened with destruc¬ 
tion by drought were being swept away by floods. There had 
been 12 inches of rain in Peking before the storms broke over 
Tientsin, towards the end of July, while the Yellow River over¬ 
flowed at the beginning of that month. On July 20th, it was 
reported that Tungehow was five feet under water and at about 
tho same time Tientsin was deluged with heavy rainfall, threo, 
four, five and nearly seven inches being registered daily within 
a period of ten days. On the morning of July 21st the whole of 
the French settlement was under water, including the Consulate, 
the Paiyang Naval Bureau and buildings along the Bund. “As 
for the jerry buildings which omamiemt the French Bund their 
occupants were shut in between two floods, the one that 
threatened them from below and the one that made cascades 
through their roofs and ceilings”.** The situation became des¬ 
perate and every individual was making heroio attempts to save 
bis property by throwing up embankments or cutting through 
existing dykes. The first specific disaster was a breach, overflow 
or cutting of the right bank of the Haiho above the French 
Concession, in order to save the salt heaps on the left bank. 
This filled the lowlands to the south and east of the city and 
concessions. A second breach occurred lower down approximately 
where the International bridge now stands and the water rushed 
through a hollow in tho land near tho London Mission and 
Viceroy’s hospitals. Another breach was made in the “Ever- 


* Tho Chines* Time*] July 26th, 1890. 

** Idem. 


lasting Bend,” eliminated in later yearn by the First Cutting. 
These breaches relieved the settlements and parts of the French 
concession became visible above water again: However, a break 
in the Grand Canal caused another rise and on Thursday July 
24th, the Taku Road, behind the British Concession, hitherto 
untouched, was covered with several inches of water which 
steadily surrounded Mackenzie and Companys' premises. From 
Meadows Road to Ivwanglung road the water washed tho back 
walls of several office and residential buildings. A dam was 
hastily built from the corner of the Japanese consular co upwind 
wait, on Meadows ami Tuhu road, diagonally through tho pre¬ 
sent haillan Mining Administration building lot, to the arched 
gate which formerly covered the Racecourse Rond at the Woitzo 
canal. The old University building, now n Chincso police bar¬ 
racks, on Woodrow Wilson Street, stood out of the surrounding 
1 ooris Ike a island fortless, while tho Haikvvanssn or Western 
ArsunuJ, built six feet above plain level was well under water, 
wlneh also crept up to tho walls of the Eastern Arsenal. From 
July 24tli, the water remained stationary, tho river level showing 
an average of 2’ 6” above the level of water on the plains. Flood 
waters reached the city walls and tho Viveroy’s yomon floor was 
several inches under water. The country was an open sea with 
villages and tree clumps standing out like islands. In the course 
of a tew days the mud wall at Racecourse Road became a boat 
station, from which passengers sailed or rowed out to the Race¬ 
course or other parts of the country. “Besides the native boats 
which keep up passenger and goods traffic with the various 
villages which stand out as islands in the sea. the number and 
variety of foreign pleasure boats increases daily, and their white 
sails dot the expanse of water veiy prettily these sunny after¬ 
noons. The glorious moonlight nights attract large parties to tho 
brand Stand on the Racecourse, the steps of which make a good 
boat jetty.* ® 

U 2. Illustrating the official Chinese mind, it ia recorded that 
mi interesting feature of the floods was tho erection of a small 
pump on the mud wall west of the Haikwanssu Arsenal. Upon 
inquiry foreigners were informed that tho Viceroy had become 
angry with the Arsenal official for leaving its gates open and 
tlieroby letting in tho water, and that the Taotai had proposed 
n pumping scheme to get rid of tho water from the plain inside 
me YVeitze. He had been granted ten days but had obtained 


• Chinese Times; August 2nd, 189Q. 
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nn extension to twenty in which to get the job completed.. The 
pump end its successors," says an observer, "would no doubt 
empty the plain, but it would take about 69 years.. In the 
meantime the water is running off at its own accord".** The 
villagers down the railway line near Lutai finding the water rising 
on the west side of the railway embankment about fifteen inches 
above the level on the east side, became excited and cut the 
embankment in several places thus stopping railway communica¬ 
tions with Tongshan. The mob, led by Chinese soldiers also 
attempted to destroy several bridges. The Kaiping mines were 
stopped and 3,000 men thrown out of employment. Cbineso 
officials refused to interfere. During tho first half of the deoade 
1890 to 1900, floods seemed to become an annual ovent, for, 
with the exception of 1891, flood waters spread themselves over 
tho country every summer, culminating in a grout storm and 
disastrous 20 foot tidal wave at Tnku on April. 28th and 29th, 
1895. Tu July, 1893 freshets broke through the lmnks of tho 
Poiho and Hsilio forming a big lake between their courses.. This 
was repeated again the following year, 1893, only with greater 
severity. The water spread 30 miles in the direction of Peking, 
ruined crops and farmsteads and created great distress. Again 
the floods came in July, 1894, overflowing the Hailio and covering 
the country between Tientsin and Taku. Freshets followed this 
up in August and inundated tho country to the north of the 
Ilaiho. The country on both sides of the railway was covered for 
many miles. The remarkable storm and tidal wave at Taku in 
1895 wrought havoc and destruction at and near the river’s 
mouth * The entire region was flooded, boats were carried high 
and dry, and many lives were lost, especially among soldiers in 
tho oamps. Famines followed these floods in due course, Tientsin 
societies and residents contributing largely to relievo, distress, 
especially m the Yung Ping prefecture, whore the natives were 
roducod to onting grass, roots, loaves and chaff. Missionaries 
did excellent work towards mitigating the suffering and distri¬ 
buting relief. The China-Japan War of 1894 touched Tientsin 
only insofar as Vioerpy Li Hung-ohang, about whom the storm 
centered, hod his residence here, and although the political 
aspect of tho trouble, the sinking of the Kowshing and tho A ala 
Naval battle wore all-absorbing topics, Tientsin saw nothing of 
tho fight save ft few hundred straggling Chincso soldi ere, return¬ 
ing badly battered from tho land operations in M anchuria. 

** Tho Chinese Times. 

* Customs Decennial Reports; 1892-1901, 


*j| 3. In 1895, on October 30th, the Gorman Concession with 
five thousand feot of Haiho river frontage and an area of 1,034 
mou of land to the south of the ‘‘American’’ onneession was ceded 
in the terms of a convention. It was inaugurated with ceremonies 
on December 15th. The Japanese concession was ceded under the 
terms of a Protocol between China and Japan signed in Peking on 
August, 29th, 1890. A subsequent convention signed on August 
29th, 1898, set aside the strip of land of 1,007 mou, to the north¬ 
west of the French concession, with about 3,000 feet of river 
frontage. The triangular British Municipal Extension of 1,030 
mou, was granted by Tuotai’s Proclamation on March 31st, 1897, 
although most of the land had already passed into tho possession 
of British firms and tho original concession Council during tho 
previous five or six yoarei, when expansion had become vital to 
accomodate the fast developing trade. Mir. Pairing, Chairman of 
tho Council, had purchased land in tin's area on behalf of the 
Council aw early as 1892 and got laughed at for another of his 
so-called “follies’’. But in 1893 and 1891 British merchants Lo¬ 
gan to see the wisdom of this expansion and also bought land on 
their own accounts, some for actual needs, others for speculation, 
Mr. [Detring also, at about this time, began planting trees at his 
own expense along concessions roads, thereby raising a few more 
smiles. The idea of decorating a place where men did not come 
for their “health” created amusement and some scorn, The new 
German concession took a different view of this practice and 
thereby profited greatly. The German concession owes its po¬ 
pularity as a place of residence for all nationalities alike to the 
‘‘folly" of shading its roads in summer with cool, thickly-foliaged 
trees. In 1897, after an interval of 27 years the Cathedral Notre 
Dame des Victoires was rebuilt; that is to say the destroyed 
portion was reconstructed, for, although it was "destroyed” in 
18(0 and onco ugain in 1900, tho original towers and facade always 
survived and worn incorporated in the now structures. Simultane¬ 
ous with its completion further kidnapping rumours were spread 
and the excitement died down only after causing keen apprehen¬ 
sion in tho foreign settlements. 

H 4. Tho outcome of the China-Japan War startled the Man- 
chu rulers of this country into a realisation of its need of modem 
and swift lines of communication, and on Dooombor 7th, 1895, an 
Imperial Edict sanctioned the construction of the railway from 
1 iontsin to within a few miles of Peking. This permission had 
been granted and immediately withdrawn in 1888 by the Em - 
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press Dowager. The sanction was given for a line from Tientsin 
to Lu Kou bridge, but Mr. Kinder, who had become Chief Engi¬ 
neer of the Imperial Railways of North China, on his own 
authority pushed it five males farther to Ma Chia Pu, 2 miles 
south-west of Yung Ting Men. The formal opening of the line 
to this point took place on September 80th, 1897, and upon, the 
road immediately becoming so popular as to tax its single track 
facilities, it was doubled, the supplementary track coming into re¬ 
gular on Ma.y 1st, 1899.* Houseboat days on the Peiho there¬ 
upon became a none too deeply regretted memory and the inter¬ 
city trip was reduced from about seven days to three hours. A 
small tramway line was built soon afterwards from the Chien 
Man through the Yung Ting Men to connect with the railhead 
Tientsin thereby entered an era of increased trade and, as the 
American Ambassador had prophesied four decades previously, 
steadily rose to fame as a “nest of intrigue” for incoming, and a 
handy “funk-hole” for outgoing, militarist-politicians. Meanwhile 
tlio railway had been gradually pushing northwards to Man¬ 
churia., reaching Shanhaikwan in 1894, upon completion of the 
Lanchov,' bridge in the spring of that year; Chung Ho So in 1897 
and Chin Chow in 1899. ®very mile of railways added to the 
commercial status of Tientsin and indirectly to expansion and de¬ 
velopment of the concessions. Another important phase of com¬ 
munications introduced in this decade was the postal service. 
Early in the “sixties”, for a few years after foreign representa¬ 
tives took up their residence in Peking, Legation and Customs’ 
mail were exchanged between Shanghai and Peking under the 
auspices of the Tsungli Yamen, by means of government couriers 
employed for the transmission of official despatches.! After a 
few years it was found expedient to organise a special Postal 
Department in the Imperial Maritime Customs. The idea of a 
National Postal System grew out of this, and during the Chefoo 
Convention of 1876, the Tsungli Yamen authorised its establish¬ 
ment. However, nothing materialised except Li Hung-ehang'H 
promise to “father” the project as soon as the Customs’ venture 
proved successful. This, it must be noted, had to compete with 
the Yi Chan (Imperial Government Courier Service) which hud 
been established for hundreds of years, and the network of private 
postal agencies, also deep-rooted in the past. These little nepotic 
monopolies, hundreds of which existed until recent times, engaged 


• Customs Decennial Deports; 1892—1901. 
t Post Office Deport; 1904. 


also in transport of bullion, and usually bargained for the price 
ot postage, which was collected half from the sender and half 
from the receiver. During the decade review the Customs’ Postal 
Department had increased its courier service from Tientsin to 
Chmkmng to a daily service, and had grown to such dimensions 
that it was at last separated from the Customs and organised into 
the Chinese Imperial Post, in 1897. There had also sprung into 
ex stence three foreign post offices, the German, Japanese and 
Russian. The French Consulate held a postal agency and in 
earlier days the British Consulate handled its national mail but 
had turned it over to the Customs Postal Department * British 

Bo ” 0 f™T„g ta h .'?0o"" ti,>nal P “‘ Wm 0p ' Md «■» 

If 5. _ The Haiho, or “sea river,” which had been a constant¬ 
ly growing menace to the trade of the port by silting up and de 
creasing its navigability for the previous three decade!, confronted 
I r m , w 8 With the un P re °edented calamity of a channel 

UnouS!TfD h r 008 Bt<wner was al >le to roaoh the bund 
tln-oughout the entire year.** So great had been the silting that 

upon one occasion a. man was actually seen wadin'* across the 

heTn/fi h. ,hS T “ »* g „! 

e long fight against almost overwhelming odds to maintain 

direct water communication with the sea, it become! rU™ 

at this juncture to go back and briefly and chronologically tra2 

various phases m the known records of the river. The very ear- 

- Ur? 0, ;?’U nfo rtuna.tely vague, but nevertheless Throw 
an interesting light on river conditions of that time In the 

fa’steted^S L ° rd r arfcney ’ S E,mbass y* in August, 1793, it 
s stated !n some parts accumulations of sand and mud form 

dots m the nvor, thus dividing it into two narrower and shn? 

showing early attempts to check corrosion 

n t o?? ' r r ° f the Pedh0 supported also by para 
put, of Cll t granite to resist the floods, at particular reaches of 
o river; and at others the banks are bordered by causeway of 
ho same material for a considerable length, together with sluices 
proper intervals to let off the water, which is distributed in due 
pioportion for the irrigation of the adjacent grounds ” Referrhw 
passage by junks up the Peiho to Tungchow, it is recorded" 

* Customs Decennial Deports; 1892—1901 
** Idem. 

Life in a China Outport; McLeish; 1917. 

* Staunton's Embassy of Lord Macartney; 1798. 
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“Tbe tide, of which the flood had aided the progress of the yachts 
conveying the Embassy, ceased about thirty miles beyond 
Tiensing ” Inasmuch as this Embassy and in 1816, Lord Am¬ 
herst’s Embassy came up the river in junks, euphemistically term¬ 
ed “yachts,” there seemed to be no apparent reason to feel their 
way along by soundingis. However, the official recorder of the 
Amherst Mission, who had held similar postition with the Macart¬ 
ney Embassy, writing on September 8th, 1816, says of his Em¬ 
bassy’s journey from Tientsin to the Yangtze by way of the Grand 
Canal, “The branch of the river, which we have now entered, is 
considerably narrower than the other (Peiho). . . after quit¬ 

ting the city the river was still narrow and serpentine, but the 
stream mare favorable to navigation than that of the Peiho, being 
deeper and uninterrupted by islets or sand-banks.” ** 

K 6. In 1858, on May 25th, "it was observed of the “intermin¬ 
able and intricate windings of the stream” (then 56 miles long 
between two points 30 miles apart by direct line) that the “only 
difficulty lay in getting some of the larger craft around the sharp 
turns; of water there was always abundance in mid-channel, the 
soundings nover giving less than two fathoms (12 feet) and some¬ 
times as much as seven” (42 feet)***. This was the first occasion 
that foreign ships entered the llailio, and; although they were 
comparatively shallow draught 60 to 80 horse-power auxiliary 
frigates and gunboats, albeit of sea-going construction, it is re¬ 
corded that they made the trip from Tulcu to Tientsin in eight 
hours “without the slightest difficulty,” and that one of the 
smallest, the “Kestrel,” drawing five feet, could proceed no fur¬ 
ther than ten miles up the Peiho towards Yangtsun, on June 1st, 
1858. It was noted, however, that “From the high-water marks 
on the liver banks there can be little doubt that at certain periods 
of the year the Peiho (Tientsin to Tungchow) would be navigable 
for all classes of our gunboats”! No difficulties appeared to have 
been encountered in 1860, when the allied ships again navigated 
the Haiho. . It is mentioned! that the British gun-vessel 
“Grenada,” was piloted safely up stream by Captain Roderick 
Bow; that it was a “not easy task, considering her size” and that 
the river in pluces was “not so wide aa the length of the 


** The Lord Amherst Embassy; Sir George Staunton; 1824. 
"* Lord Elgin's Mission to China and Japan; Oliphant; 1860. 
t Lord Elgin's Mission to China and Jupun; Oliphant; 1860. 
t A Narrative of Events in China; Lord Loch; 1870. 
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“Grenada.” The French ascended the river that year in what 
Baron Gros termed “Tin Boats,” small vessels built in France 
and sent out to China in sections to be assembled here. The steel 
plates were too thin and buckled too easily when subjected to 
strains. 

U 7. In 1861, following the opening of the port, to trade, Ill 
vessels, of an average tonnage of 245 tons, navigated the river 
with no difficulty other than repeatedly bumping into banks 
around sharp bends. In connection with this navigation it is 
stated that the Haiho used daily to witness scenes as thrilling as 
those recorded in Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi.” To 
avoid collision a skipper would put his helm over, and “charge a 
village or a cabbage-field with equal impartiality.”* Steamers 
would ram through the mud walls of cottages overhanging the 
corroded banks, and it is recorded that several have backed off 
with tho best part of a thatched roof lying on their forecastle 
decks. Ramming was also caused by a ship’s failure to answer 
tho rudder, which was sometimes almost out of the water by rea¬ 
son of too rapid displacement of water and its consequent falling 
away at the stem, a condition peculiar to narrow channels. In 
1870 the average tonnage of ships increased to 388, und in 1880 
to (500. Simultaneous with, the gruduul increase in tonnage and 
depth of vessels, many of which were sailing ships, the river un¬ 
derwent a slow process of shoaling and in the course of time in¬ 
terfered. with navigation. The first serious difficulties, were en¬ 
countered in the late seventies and early eighties, some ship¬ 
ping companies building specially constructed steamers in order 
to navigate the shallow bar and river. In the eighties, one 
vessel, the “Haeting” on which the present writer visited Tien¬ 
tsin in 1906, was so built that when it went aground on mud 
banks, its M-shaped bottom formed two tunnels, one on either side 
of the keel. The theory, which unfortunately proved unsuccessful 
in practice, was that the ship, when stuck on the bars, oould, by 
reversing the propeller and sending a backwash underneath the 
ship through the tunnels, automatically scour away the mud 
beneath and float itself off. This and one or two other similar 
schemes were tried but with no success. 

^ 8. In the three years, 1884, 1885, 1886, the river silted up 
badly, and even the smallest steamers were forced, frequently to 
discharge their cargoes into lighters at the bar. This was good, 

* Life in a China Outport; McLeish; 1917. 
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for lighterage business but bud for trade. Tim annual Customs’ 
trade reports began to be prefaced with qualifying phraseology, 
such as “In epito of tlio river’s condition’’ and “Despite the 
stiite of the TTailio. ” Tho shoaling was rapidly progivasive, for 
by JHH7, the river was veforred to as “The huglveuir of tho port’’*. 
Although drudging and raking had been tried the livu- showed no 
improvement and Mr. Dot ring in liis annual report suggested 
“cutting through the necks of several bends in the river and mak¬ 
ing an almost straight channel to the sea.” The expense of tho 
scheme was held not great in proportion to benefits to be derived 
therefrom.** Due to freshets in 1887, the “flood tide on August 
20th ran in only as far as the Nine Ports, 16 miles below Tien¬ 
tsin;’’ steamers were two or three hours rounding the worst 
bends, while two weeks later steamers at Taku barel^ swung with 
the flood, so great was the outrushing stream.*** In 1888 the fre. 
shets of the previous year seemed to have scoured the river, but 
by mid-summer it was worse than ever. A succession of noi-th- 
west gales blew water out of the river, leaving seven and eight 
foot tides. At one time even lighters could not make the passage 
and "24 vessels wore counted at ono time lying tide-bound at or 
on tho Taku bar.” Tho upper roaches of the river could not ho 
navigated, and on July 12th, n temporary anehonigo was made 
at Pei Tung ICo, 12 miles down river from Tientsin, where, until 
October all vessels loaded and unloaded. The bar became worse 
later and on December 13th, there was only 5 feet of water on it. 1 

K 9. The flood of 1890 gave a better channel by reason of 
scouring and the height of the water, and in that and the follow¬ 
ing three years, 1891, 1892, and 1893, the river does not seem to 
have been so much of a bugbear. In 1894 the surrounding region 
was again flooded and, whereas in June there was 20 feet of water 
in the channel it decreased to 18 feet in July, silting up rapidly in 
August. All steamers unloaded at Tangku between July 11th and 
Augjust 16th. The steamer “Lienshing” reached the bund on 
August 16th. Again the trade report reads “In spite of many 
drawbacks, the trade reached record figures. ”t I The 1896 trade 
report for the previous year opens with “The Peiho, our chronic 


* Customs’ Annual Reports for 1886 j G. Detring, Commissioner. 

** Idem 

•** The Oiiinoee Times) 1007. 
t Customs' Annual Reports) 1009. 
ft Customs’ Annual Reports) 1895. 


local tioublo behaved moderately well" although in mid-summer 
months, many vessels hud to lighter a grout deal of their heavy 
cargo in order to navigate the upper reaches. In 1896 matters 
reached a climax. Por more than seven months of the year 
steamers were unable to reach the bund, and the “outlook was ho 
serious that not only foreigners but also Chinese began to take 
alarm"| Mr. Francis Aglen (now Inspector General), tho Com¬ 
missioner, wrote “There are residents now in Tientsin who enn 
remember when ships were wont to swing to the flood at Tze Chu- 
iin, there is now a barely perceptible rise and fall.” 

, 10 - . X “ taken man y years to overcome official Monchu 

lethargy m Peking, where a shallow bar and bad river were re¬ 
garded as Heaven-sent means of resistance to foreign aggres- 
sion,l| but the local officials including the new Viceroy, Warm 
Wen-shao, woke up to the plight of the river and what its closure 
would mean to prosperity. By April, 1897, they had of their own 
accord put a dredger to work in the north-west reach. Its effect 
wna practically valueless, save for indication of the revised Cliin- 
oso attitude towards conservancy. Parly in 1897, the native 
road moss to cooperate resulted in negotiations between tlm for¬ 
eign commercial community and tho Viceroy. Count do Chny- 
lai ’ Consul-General for Prance; H. B. Bristow, H.B.M. Con¬ 
sul; Mr. Edmund Cousins, Chairman of the Tientsin General 
Chamber of Commerce and Mr. de Linde, acting in conjunction 
agreed wrth Viceroy Wang Wen-shao, to undertake the first 
of the proposed conservancy scheme at a cost of Taels 250,000, 
and to. the appointment of a Mixed Commission to prosecute 
lfc. a hia was the birth of the Haiho Conservancy Commission. 
An elaborate Sino-foreign commission personnel was named but 
it never actually met as body. The work was conducted, how¬ 
ever, by meetings of three officials: the Customs’ Taotai, the 
benior Consul and the Commissioner of Customs. The initial 
funds came, Taels 100,000 from the Viceroy and Taels 150,000 
from the proceeds of a loan authorised by the landrenters 
of the British Municipality on June 25th, 1898. This 

oun, guaranteed by the British Municipality and financed 
by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation ut 
0 per cent, was to be repaid by an extra levy of 
half per mille ad valorem on all merchandise,and collected by 


t Customs’ Annual Reports; 1898. / 
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tho Imperial Mnritimo Customs. Mr. A. do Undo, afterwards 
prominont in conservancy matters, was entrusted with tho task 
of malting a survey on which to base his plans. This survey 
had boon attempted by Mr. Dotring and Mr. do Linde in 1892,°o 
but vested interests and ofticinl meddling prevented any suc¬ 
cess. Both men attempted, with the concurrence of Viceroy Li 
Hung-chang, to put into operation Mr. Detring’s scheme of 
cutting through the necks of the more difficult bends. They 
pegged out the First Cutting (at the Everlasting Bent] just 1 
below the settlements) in 1892, ten years before it was eventually 
excavated. Vested interests were afraid that a deep channel 
would ruin their lighterage business and were accordingly not 
in favor of any scheme to better the river. Whenever, the subject 
of cuttings was broached certain old seafaring men solemnly 
nvorrod that “if tho river were straightenod the water would 
all flow out of the rivor”,ttt leaving a dry mud channel. 

Whatever the inspiration or causes, when Mr. Detring, Mr. 
de Linde and the Customs’ Taotai rode to the proposed First 
Cutting in the summer of 1892, they were attacked by five or 
six hundred villagers, who pulled up the pegs and threatened 
the three with bodily harm/ This put an end for the time 
being to efforts having for their purpose the common welfare 
of the port. 

H n. In 1897 the river became “almost useless as a water- j 
way”, when for more than six months the depth ranged between 
five and eight feet. After March only one steamer reached the 
bund. “Ail merchandise had to be lightered to and from tho 
bund, with attendant delays, losses by damage and theft’ , which 
materially increased the laying down cost of cargo.* In 1898 tho 
river closed altogether and not one steamer reached the bund 
throughout the year. It was hoped that Mr. de Linde s measures 
would be started without delay, “otherwise in two years the river 
will practically cease to exist, or to render it navigable dredging 
operations beyond the limits of local resources will be inevit- 


00 The scheme contemplated an outlay of Taels 1,000,000., mid, if put in 
I operation at the tiro®, would have saved many more millions spent m 
subsequent years. It was abandoned through “strong opposition from 
the local Chinese officials’’—Customs’ Decennial Reports, 1892—1001. 

ttt General von Hanneken ; Interview with present writer; 1925. 

* Customs’ Decennial Reports; 1892—1901, 


nblo’’.** In 1899 the river for 30 miles above Tnngktt was bo 
nearly un-navigablo that only two steamers reached the bund 
that sonson. In the meantime, with tho inoney that had been 
placed in the hands of tho Commission on August 2nd, 1898, 
Mr. do Linde pushed forward rapidly with his schema and by 
Juno 1st, 1900 had completed tho first stage of the work, which 
was principally three locks, one at Chen Chia Kou, on the Lutai 
Canal; one at Chun Liang Cheng, on the Haiho, and a third at 
'l'aku. Several bonds had been rounded off and some shallow 
reaches had been “trained” by means of piles and lateral groins. 
These improvements completed the preliminary task, and fur¬ 
ther funds had to be awaited before starting on more effective 
work. The training works in certain parts of the river were 
constantly interfered with by villagers and Chinese soldiers. Tho 
Chon Chia Kou lock’s closuro increased tho dopth of water in 
tho Haiho by 15 to 18 inches, and decreased tho amount of silt. 
This lock dam was either purposely destroyed or gave way in 
April, 1900, but upon reconstruction in May, the Haiho rose 2 
feet 3 inches immediately. The idea of these several looks was 
to gain better control of the river; prevent the water from run¬ 
ning away through three tributary canals nt high tide; decreasing 
tho silt and generally to maintain an effective and fairly clean 
volume of water in the Haiho channels. Although the Boxer 
rising followed completion of this work, most of which was 
destroyed by them, and which was not accorded a fair trial, it was 
generally conceded that results justified the effort and expendi¬ 
ture.*** 

H 12. It is difficult to appreciate from a present-day view¬ 
point that the foreign community for nearly sixty years took 
the ice-bound, winter condition of the port as a matter of course. 
But they did, and no effort appears to have been made to alter 
jt until the second decade of the present century. Before the 
udvont of the railroad in 1888, and to a lesser degree until near 
the close of the 19th Century, when railways were extended, 
Tientsin was not unlike Alaska in the general rush to catch the 
“last boat out”, or to welcome the “first boat up”. These ter¬ 
minal points of the years’ trading were subjects of current 
interest and even official record. There was quite a competi¬ 
tion among shipping firms and skippers for the honor of getting 


Customs' Annual Reports; 1899; A. E, Hippisley, Commissioner. 
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the first boat up at the brouk of winter, an<l tho quostion as to 
which particular lino or ship would roach hero first was an 
absorbing conjecture for many weeks in anticipation. As « 
topic of controversy it vied with world wars, the weather and 
religion. As to the continued winter closure, the sight of so 
much ice, of such formidable thickness must have been sufficient 
to inhibit the practical expression of any latent ideas of surmount, 
ing this frozen barrier. “In my early days’’, says one old 
resident the ice at the bund during the Ta Han, or Great 
Cold, term was from 14 to 16 inches thick: an artillery battle 
could have been fought on it during the last week in January, 
and it would have taken the plunging fire of howitzers to destroy 
the ice. The most astonishing thing about the freezing and 
thawing is its speed: an open stream at dusk 'is iron- 
bound at dawn, and could carry steam-rollers. I have 
walked my horse across at 9 a.m. and upon my return 
at 4.30 p.m. have found no ioe in sight.’’ An average 
official report on the first and last boats reads, “The 
S. S. Poochi, a light draught steamer, wae first to reach the 
bund, on March 2nd, although the S. S. Smith was first to 
reach Taku, on February 28th; the last to leave were the S.S. 
Peichili and Peiping, on 16th and 17th December; the Pechili, 
owing partly to ice and low water on the bar, had to leave the 
greater portion of her export cargo behind her”.* ** Strange as 
it may seem at first sight, this same year established a record 
of being the “mildest in the memory of the oldest inhabitant of 
the port’’. A few days after the two ships left the weather became 
warmer and tho river remained open all winter. Tho ships did 
not venture north, however, for in addition to uncertainty that tho 
weather would remain mild all winter, the shipping companies 
invariably, as was the custom, had arranged other schedules for 
their boats for tho term during whioh Tientsin was usually closed. 
Annual overhauls were also timed for this period. The port was 
frequently ice-bound as early as the first week in December and 
as late os the second week in March, although a week or ten days 
inside these dates was about the average. Skippers, gambling on 
the chance of ice holding off a little later than usual, often found 
themselves trapped by a sudden drop in temperature and forced to 
remain ice-bound in the river or on the bar all winter. A rapid 
frost in December, 1895, caught three ships, which “wero stuck 


* Lifa in a China Outportj McLeishj 1917. 
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fast throughout the winter, in spite of efforts to dig a channel lor 
them”*** 

f13- With the termination of the Courier Service in this 
decade, and tho opening of tho railway to Shanhaikwan, the need 
to despatch mails overland on tho 15 to 17 day journey to 
Chinkiang also vanished. In 1897 a Sea Mlail Service, to sup¬ 
plement the overland couriers after the river closed, was “main¬ 
tained this winter by steamers from Ghofoo to a portion of 
Shallow Bay, known locally as Chin Wang Tao, soma 160 miles 
north-east on the gulf. It worked well and regular weekly com¬ 
munication was provided for mails and passengers. It is 
contemplated making this spot a permanent coal port and it 
has already been joined by rail with the nearest station, Tang Ho, 
on the Shanhaikwan line”.f Thus was the port of Ghinwangtao 
established, the winter hibernation somewhat relieved and the 
two decade era of transhipment of cargo by way of Chinwnngtao 
inaugurated. 

H 14. Other notable developments between 1890 and 1900 
were the opening of the Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Memorial Hospital and the Recreation Glround. 77]e hospital was 
erected at the comer of Council Road and Elgin Avenue from 
funds provided by subscriptions of British subjects in Peking, 
Tientsin and vicinity. The corner-stone was laid in June, 1897, 
and the building was ready the following year. The Recreation 
Ground was the outcome of a public meeting held in January, 
1895, which ap.pointed a deputation to place before the annual 
meeting of Lundrentors a request that stops be taken to secure 
a public play ground. The landrenters approved the plan, passed 
it on to the Council for action and a committee of the Council 
drafted a plan for the creation and maintenance of such a place. 
Subsequently, on October 1st, 1895, the landrenters conferred by 
deed of gift upon certain trustees 72 mou of land in the western 
port of the “Extension,” to be held by them and their successors 
iu perpetuity as a recreation ground for the use of all foreign 
residents in Tientsin. To provide grading and improvement 
funds, British Municipal Loan ”G”, for Taels 10,000, was floated, 
with the British Municipal Extension feus (land taxes) as 
security. In March, 1897, Mr. W. C. C. Anderson presented 
to the trustees, as coming from his wife and himself, the pavilion 

**• Customs’ Annual Reports 1898. \ 
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which stands there nt the present day. One of tho stipulations 
m the dcwl of trust is that no one foreign nationality shall operate 
an exclusively national club, hut must permit membership to all 
foreign nationalities. Maintenance iB provided by a small annual 
grant from the Municipality and rents from the several sports 
clubs using tho ground.* 1897 seems to havo been a red-letter 
yt.ar for health and hygiene, for this year also saw the end of 
tho water-"kong” alum precipitant and bamboo mud-extractor 
and the birth of the Tientsin Water-works Company, Ltd. Ever 
since the beginning of the port, each person had adopted his 
own methods of water-filtration, which was chiefly filling with 
river water a tall earthenware “kang," or jar, about two or three 
feet high, with a wide piouth, spraying the surface with dissolved 
alum and letting the mud settle at the bottom. This residue 
was drawn off by a hallow bamboo tube, about four feet long, 
open at one end and with a small air aperture at the other. 
By placing a finger over the aperture to make it temporarily 
airtight the open end was inserted in the kang and forced almost 
to the bottom. When the aperture was slowly opened by raising 
tho finger the mud was sucked into tho tube by the rush of 
water at the bottom. By closing the aperture again and with¬ 
drawing the tube the major portion of the mud came with. it. 
The water was then boiled and filtered for drinking purposes. 
Theoretically this was as safe a method as possible,, but between 
theory and practice in connection with Chinese servants there is 
o distinctly wide gap, and to this day, when water from Water¬ 
works’ pipes is still boiled as an extra caution, servants are 
known , to fill water bottles straight from the tap to avoid the 
bother, of boiling it. “Master no can. savvy boil, no boil,” is 
their philosophy regardless of the health of the Master’s children. 
However, much of the danger was eliminated, when, in response 
to long established public opinion and prolonged agitation, the 
Waterworks company was formed in the Spring of 1897. Its 
promoters secured a free franchise from the B.M.C. for 25 years 
from Mlay 3rd, 1897, floated the company at a capitalisation of 
Taels 65,000 (subsequently raised to Taels 198,000.) and com¬ 
pleted laying the pipes in November, 1898. In its agreement 
with the B.M.C. the company bound itself to provide water of 
a standard filtration equal to that at Shanghai at a cost not to 
exceed $1.00 a thousand gallons, and gave the Council the option 
of purchasing the plant at the termination of tho franchise, 
(which came to pass in 1928). Water was pumped from tho 

* Customs Deconninl Reports j 1892-1901. 


river to settling tanks and filter beds constructed at the corner 
of Parkos and Davenport roads, and raised to a 30,(XX) gallon 
water-tower. Tho daily capacity of tho plant was '150,000 
gallons, and it began to supply tho public an January 1st, 1H0G. 
When the British Municipal Extension council came, into being, 
it made similar terms with the company, excepting the purchase 
clause and raising the maximum charge to $1.25 a thousand 
gallons. The franchise was extended to the French and German 
concessions in 1002 and 1903, with certain stipulations as to tho 
right of purchasing the mains upon expiration of the franchises. 

•([ 15. Owing to the growing importance of Tientsin ns a com¬ 
mercial center several of the foreign governments raised the status 
of their consulates in this decade. The consulates of Great 
Britain, Japan and America were raised to Consulates-General, 
while the French, generically. a consulate. \vas administered by a 
Consul-General. The B.M.C. led the way in 1896 by introduc¬ 
ing 11 Sikh policemen to their force, an act which immediately 
raised tho tone und effectiveness of the concession police. In 
1899 the Germans established a precedent in municipal organisa¬ 
tion and administration of their concession, by a method quite 
different from the other concessions. Tho Glermans had arranged 
when taking over the concession in 1895 to pay the Chinese 
Taels 75. a mou for the land, entering into a contract in 1897 
with the Deutsche-Asiatische Bank, which agreed to provide the 
money, plot and lay out the concession and to construct roads 
"and bunding, in return for possession of the title to the land 
and the concomitant right of private sale. The bank also agreed 
that when tho number of residents became largo enough and 
they wanted and had obtained permission trom nerlin to form a 
self-governing body, to surrender to this body without cost the 
title to the land devoted to streets parks and public places and 
to forego municipal powers. Under this arrangement in 1899 the 
Deutsche Niederlussungs-Gesell&chaft, a limited company form¬ 
ed for the purpose, took over rights ceded to them by the 
Deutsche Asiatische Bank and carried on with the development 
schemes. This lasted until 1906, when together with, the Ger¬ 
man Extra concession the area came under a self-governing 
council sanctioned by an act passed in the Reichstag on June 
8rd, 1905. Tho new council, an elective body, with a power of 
veto held by the German authorities through the Consul-General, 
cx-oilioio, superseded the NiodurluBsungs-Gesollsebaft in admin¬ 
istrative powers, although the company still retained its property 
rights in tho land, soiling or buying as an ordinary real estate 
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fu-m. Tho original louso between Germany and Gliinn was, ns 
m the case of oilier concessions, in perpetuity, Kubjoot only to a 
Glnncfto government land tax of 1,000 large cash per niou „ C r 
annum, whioli was to be collated by tlTo Oonaul and paid over 
to tbe Ghme&a authorities.* The need for education of foreign 
children m Tientsin bad become vital even in the eighties, ana 
after considerable agitation a small school was started in the 
All Saint’s Church, after its construction in 1890. There had 
been a Roman Catholic school in existence for many years nro- 
viouidy, hut this new venture for non-Catholic members of the 
community was very badly needed. Residents had either to 
send then- children home to their several fatherlands or away to 
the Cl.ofoo Mission schools. In rain casts parents were able to 
Allot(1 tho rtofvicxvs of tutors or govorncsBca. 

f 16. Tientsin’s winter gunboat and 25 British marines were 
considered inadequate to deal with any real troubles. In 
lb04 local unrest and fear of stragglers led to a spasmodic at- 
tempt at volunteer defensive organisation, but the effort was not 
maintained. As the pro-Boxer rising disturbances gained head¬ 
way it was seen that Tientsin was poorly equipped for a sudden 
onslaught, and us an outcome, tho Tientsin Volunteer Corps was 
fotmod m tho Spring of 1898. Its first officers were Captain 
C H Ross and Lieutenant J. Boyce Kup. Adjutant, aud its 
e rength about thirty-five men. Just before and during the Boxer 
troubles the officers were Captain J. Boyeo Kup; Lieutenant 
Or. L B. Bidwell, Adjutant; Lieutenant R, S. Buck and Lieu- 
tenant James Watts, C.M.G., the last named being promoted 
to that rank during the siege. The strength on service at this 
period was just under one hundred.* They wore armed with 
Murltm-IIenry rifles. 


II 17. Social life in the nineties, although still somewhat pro¬ 
vincial, began to show signs of broadening, with faint and some¬ 
times distinct phases of outright independence! of traditional in¬ 
stitutions. In fact, Tientsin's present heterogenous collection 
of clubs can be traced back to the dictatorial uttitude of a little 
hidebound coterie of Clubland autocrats, who inflicted their selfish 
and warped ideas on a long suffering community. This revolu¬ 
tionary tendency was first manifested in tho early nineties when 
tho autocrats refused to use tho more suitable Gordon Hall for 


* Custom*’ Decennial Report* j 1893—1902. 

* J- Boyce Kup to pre*ent writer; 1925. 
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The old 'Iienisin Volunteer Corps : 1902-3, Colonel Wynne, Commanding 
ojficer; Lieutenant C. R. Morlinq, Mounted Infantry; Lieut. E. S. 
Rendall, Adjutant. 
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The old Tientsin Volunteer Corps, 1904, Colonel Meneies, Commanhinu 
orncEu, Capt. E. S. Rendall, Adjutant. 
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theatricals, because it would damage private financial interests 

S,h W 'X T r , th ,° Jj yT Um of tha old Tientsin 

• e Tientsin Club and it t>ff-shoots were proprietary 
and vested in a little knot of shareholders By the middle 
nineties the membership had grown too large to bo ruled by 
such a small ring and, friction gradually increasing, a largo 
number resolved to break away from the Club and start 
another ono. They succeeded in forming the “Union Club,” 

on Hit £ dU , 1g T f >V !, b y th « *Wh Municipal Council 

the 1 ranch Bund, llus independent move brought a change 

of viewpoint m the old Club, which in the late nineties wL 
h.rned into a ^embers club, mainly through the foresight of 
Mr. W. C C Anderson. Eut the alteration was too late to 
prevent a break-up or to stifle reaction. The tennis playing 
members of the old Club, which had courts on the print 
fj® °* tbe . Vlctona terrace, went to the Recreation Ground and 
ormed their own club. The skating members, whose rink was 

chureT , le f Tr 81 , m Winter> built a rink near the A » Saints’ 
church, but later also went to the Recreation gound, to form' a 

separate club thus there have comedown to the present time 

numerous individual clubs instead of one or two which would 

l ave been better able to finance and operate all forms of athletics 

it a cost considerably leas than that which is now necessary to 

sin to t t ? hulf 'f OZen °f. them - saw its introduction to Tton- 

ts n in the early nineties, games being played on a leveled field 
which afterwards became the BecreatU gLnd. At £2 time 
i for y en,rs afterwards the Tientsin Gas Work’s plant 

s ood on the Canton and Gordon Beads corner of the present Be 

h noTnfn 01 ? S°* a PP roximnt&I y where the haseball diamond 
now placed. Frequent mention is made of the “Gas Works 

J P rus8 n ° tloes of polo games. In 1895 there were several 
games between two strong sides, Ireland and “The World.” The 
turns were three men aside, Ireland being represented by Ileus 

Fish^ fsf °Buen n • ( ?' ) * i° nt f (1) - Tlle World was 

after a ( 2’ ® C K h f !f er . (2) “ n( . B “ lkna P (D- It is recorded that 
victors f l0 ’ m wbl °h Houston starred, Ireland were 

s» 4 goals to one. Mr. Cavendish umpired The «n 

SnTttr ^ Pkyed the Beereafcion ground for many years, 
ItSurse PermaneQtl y in 1919 f or its present fieldVt the 

. Jf,f bo Poking & Tientsin Times, sturted in 1891 na a 

futlwdT T‘ V’? th R fr er f ieS 0f Mr ‘ Williom Bellingham, 

U 01 A ’ W - Harvey Bellingham. Its objects were to foeter 
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British interests in tlvo port, and tins principal shareholders of a 
private syndicate wero prominent. British residents.** It wiih 
printed by tlio Tientsin Dress, a. firm of general printers, station¬ 
ers and booksellers originally the Tientsin Printing Company, 
which was at first owned by Jardinc Matheaon ( fe Company, but 
Inter by a private company, consisting of Mr. Dotring, Mr. von 
Hannoken, and a few other friends. After Tho Chinese Times 
ceased publication in 1891, the plant of the Tientsin Printing 
Company changed hands entirely and became the Tientsin Press. 
The latter, however, had no property rights in the Peking & Tien¬ 
tsin i Times, but were merely 'its printers. The owners of the 
new paper went into the scheme of a weekly newspaper with 
optimism, but when it came to a subsequent consideration of the 
question of damages arising from libel shits, although no such 
action was ever brought or contemplated at the time, the sehare- 
holdors got “cold feet” and hastened to dispose of their owner¬ 
ship rights. They ‘‘practically gave the paper away”,! at about 
ono tael a share, or a total of about eight thousand taels, to Mr. 
William McLeish and Mr. Charles Denby, Jnr. From this time, 
about 1895, the paper passed under the editorial control of Mr. 
McLeish, although a Indy, Mrs. Vaughan Smith, was its nominal 
editor until sometime after the Boxer troubles in 1900. There is 
no authority for the statement appearing in some reference works 
on China that Mr. Alexander Michie was ever Editor of tho 
Peking & Tientsin Times, although, as a resident for some years 
after its organisation, it is quite possible that ’ he was a con¬ 
tributor, for his style is recognisable in several of its articles. 
The Peking <£ Tientsin Times, became a daily paper in 1902, and 
in 1C04 was purchased by the Tientsin Press, Ltd, wluch, during 
the previous year, 1903, had become a Limited Liability com¬ 
pany.* Mr. McLeish came to Tientsin in 1887 for the Imperial 
Naval College, where he was an instructor until the Boxer troub¬ 
les. After this outbreak and the resulting disruption of govern¬ 
mental affairs, ha became more closely associated with the paper 
and edited the first issues of tho daily, from October 1st, 1902. 
As one of the principal considerations of his appointment in the 
winter of 1902 to the post of Secretary of the (B.M.C., he severed 


** The principal shareholder* were W. W. Dickinson, W. 0. C. Anderson, 
Jamas Stowart, W. It. Forbes, W. T. L. Way and A. W. Harvey 
Dellingham. 

f W. T. L Way to present writer | 1925, and othor source. 

* W. II Donald; 20th Cantury Impressions of tho Far East; 1007. 


all editorial connections with the paper, of which Mr. JL It. 
itedmond, formerly of the London Mandartl, became editor, and 
Mm. Vaughan Smith, sub-editor.} I 
X W. II. Donald; 1907. 

f 19. The first modem Mint to bo established in Tientsin 
was erected at the East, or Poiyang, Arsenal, in 1890., during 
which year it stamped only $7,000 worth of dollars, half- 
dollars, twenty, ten and five-cent pieces, although uuder full 
time during the following three years it minted $1,170,556, 
$3,030,950 and $1,645,789, respectively. Dollars formed the 
bulk of the output. Some of the earliest of these coins came 
upon the market so much lighter than the regular coins then 
in circulation that they were discredited by two of the foreign 
banks. This immediately led to a recall of the light weight 
issue and its replacement by. a new lot minted to tho proper 
standard of weight and touch. In 1898 and 1899 the Mint 
also produced about 580,000,000 cash each year, roughly an 
annual value of Taels 225,000. When the bombardment of the 
East Arsenal took place in June, 1900, minting operations were 
temporarily checked. After the Boxer trouble the Mint was 
built near tho Viceroy’s Yamen and opened in, 1902. This 
resumption is noteworthy for an efforb made to coin a silver 
tael, but minting never progressed beyond a few samples. The 
scheme found no favor, just as in 1872, when the Chinese 
arranged with a Japanese mint to supply a standard tael coin. 
It is related that 6 sample coins were struck in the Osaka mint 
but the matter never went any further.* 


* Customs Decennial Reports; 1892-1902. 
























CHAPTER X 


The Boxer Uprisinq 


1. Introductory ; Mr. William McLeish’s pamphlet. 

2. Causes and effects ; qatherinu of Boxer storm. 

3. Missionaries murdered; Complicity of Mancicus. 

4. Admiral Seymour's expedition starts for Peking. 

5. Seymour’s column driven back ; Arsenal captured. 

6. Kapine and slaughter in Tientsin native city. 

7. Russian attitude toward China ; secret despatches. 

8. Allied Admirals capture Taku Forts, June 17th. 

9. Tientsin residents in deadly peril; a brave ride. 

10. Tientsin’s beleaguered garrison ; a six mile front. 

f 1. Mongol princes, mud will Ik, shoaling river, floods, mn«s- 
acro unci pestilence having failed to discourage foreign pioneers, 
both missionary and mercenary, from the task unto which, they 
had set themselves daring the course of forty years, the savage 
and sullen gods threw into the lists a fanatical, frenzied uprising, 
and the curtain of the ISt-h Century was lowered on a grand 
Jinale that wiped out hundreds of foreign and Chinese lives, and 
left a memory of heroism, sacrifice and bloodshed. The story c-f 
the Boxer upheaval will be found in forty or more books, all the 
way from two chapters to two volumes, and for that reason it 
would be vain repetition to tell the whole story over again in this 
brief outline, where it would be almost impossible to do it justice .* 
This outline will be confined as far as possible to affairs directly 
affecting Tientsin, especially those which, do not seem to have 
been given sufficient prominence, as well as a few which have 
not hitherto scon the light of public record. With controversies 
and national jealousies this outline will not deal, although it is 
manifestly a human impossibility not to appear to throw the 


• For comprehensive uccounts boo “China In Convulsion”; Arthur 11. 
Smith; 1901; “These From the Land of Siiiiin"; Sir Robert Hurt; 
1901; “Tho Siege in Peking”; W. A. P. Martin; 1900; and "The 
International Relations of tho Chinese Empire”; II. B. Morse; 1918. 
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weight of judgment to one side or the other. For Uio tullcnl 
,. N i»ti,i,r record of Uus Hiege 'I'ienUdn. Hio romu.rkal.ly rare 
hiot of Mr. William MoReiah, “Tientsin Besieged and After 
ilio tfiev ” will bo given in its entirety, just us it was written. 
]ts writ era brief preface, also included, tells its own shortcoming* 
but it is nevertheless on record that Ibis little work is the best of 
the only two narratives written on the subject. II. B. Morse, m 
bis great work on the International Relations of the Chinese Ern- 
pire, says, “for the full story of the peril and privation, the hero¬ 
ism and enduring courage, of those sieges (Peking and fientsmt 
the reader must consult, other works," and adds a footnote that 
Mr MoLeisli’s pamphlet is one of the two on Tientsin. The other 
is “The Fighting in North China," by Midshipman G. Gipps, of 
H.M..8. “Orlando.” which, although an excellent account, lends 
its Tientsin narrativo abruptly owing to the departure of the 
writer’s ship before the troubles, were quite over. It has been con¬ 
tended with considerable evidence that the “most dangerous 
period was after the siege,” when Tientsin was occupied by quar¬ 
reling troops of the allied nations. International rivalries and 
jealousies frequently broke out in hostilities, ending in bloodshed, 
the. most severe fracas resulting in 20 French Alsatian soldiers 
killed and wounded and 2 Royal Welsh Fusiliers wounded. A 
British Indian (Pathan) also ran amuck, as the result of the gibes 
and insults of German soldiers, entering the German camp and 
shooting at sight. Three Germans were killed outright and two 
others died of wounds. The Pathan was shot.f It is ^ also re¬ 
lated that foreign women wore in constant danger of molestation 
and British bluejackets were frequently called upon to escort 
ladies when upon, necessary errands through the streets, inese 
incidents do not. of course, belong to the glorious annals of war¬ 
fare and do not, accordingly, appear in regimental histones and 
other eulogies. Upon this prccedont they may safely bo omitted 
from this outline. There was sufficient bonhomie** among the 

t~Th<7 Autobiography of General Sir O’Moore Creagh, v.C., Q.C.B., o.c.s.i.j 

** Thf 'Kaiser had sent an order to hw general here that 

troops were to take advantage of their being in garrison with Bnt.aJ. 
troops and learn games, especially Soccer football. The Tom.mes 
were delighted and commenced training. After a while a game was 
arranged wherein the British troops entered the worst possiblo tea... 
they could assemble. The match came o B in the presence of a great 
crowd, and although they did their best fb lose, the British could imt 
help winning by a big margin. After that there was no more earn¬ 
ing, nor did the losers ever play again in public.—From the Autobio¬ 
graphy of General Sir O’Moore Creagh j 1924. 
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troops ill oilier mipecta and morn than unllieionl. thankfulness on 
Iho part of tho relieved resident.* to inako up for till in.fortunate 
international and regimental broaches. Tho community's grate¬ 
fulness also more than mado up for serious military and naval 
procrastination and blunders, for of tho latter thorn were many, 
and hod it not boon For one. accident whereby 1,700 llussian infan¬ 
try had to remain in tho concessions, just before they were be- 
, sieged, and one deed of heroism whereby tho port was relieved 
in the nick of time, there would have boon no community left 
to be grateful. Of tho post-siege looting in which both civilians 
and soldiers engaged it also does not appear in the accepted text¬ 
books. The stories of how this firm made half a-lakh of taels from 
confiscated hides in its godov/.ns, or that person’s brow-beating 
nearby villages with threats of troops invasion into large payments 
of sycoo, and the other person’s purchase of silver ingots from 
drunken soldiers at tlm rate of ten and twenty cents on the dollar 
value, these and other “yams.” must bo omitted for lack of au¬ 
thentic records and from the precedent of silence in those accounts 
already compiled and published. They come under tho category 
of “an eyo for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” and the general 
definition of war. 

51 2. “We cannot say that we had no warning, is a fair 
statement of facts, for the Boxer storm had been gathering slowly 
over since the Miancbus “sold” China’s honor to the Japanese in 
tho Treaty of Shimionoseki, 1895. It. gathered impetus when Ger¬ 
many in 1898 wrested Kiaochow, for tho murder of two mission¬ 
aries, on Nov. 1st, 1897, and Great (Britain took Weihaiwei the 
snino year in an attempt to establish, a balance of power. France 
also negotiated for Ivwangchow-wan in 1898, but upon the murder 
of two French officers in 1899, they demanded it and had the. pact 
ratified in 1900. In Tientsin tho reconstruction and rededication 
of tho Cathedral Notre Dame dcs Victoires, in 1897, revived tho 
twenty-eight year dormant kidnapping rumours, and tho astound¬ 
ing events of 1898 in Peking, which affected all China, the “Hund¬ 
red Days of Reform,” its reaction, the coup d’etat, the impris¬ 
onment of the Emperor, the return of tho malevolent Empress 
Dowager, tho flight of Kang Yu-wei and reformers and tho de¬ 
capitation of the "Liu Chun Tze” (six gentlemen), who failed 
to escape, were all contributory causes, paying the way for the 
outburst that followed. All these events earned within them¬ 
selves “the fruitful seeds of the Boxer outbreak; without the first 

I Tlieso From the Land of Sinim; Sir Robert Hart; 1901. 
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second would have boon utterly impossible”** Tlu> story of 
t ] u , jioxor trouble* should bo rood willi this Htntomonb m mmil. 
]>uring the autumn of 1800, the Poking & Tientsin Times pub- 
lisliod almost daily accounts, in telegrams and letters from mis¬ 
sion out-stations, of the depredations of Boxers against mission¬ 
aries and converts. The North China Daily News, of February 
mb 1000 editorially prophesied that unless preventive, measures 
ness a rising such as foreigners in China have never seen before. 
Tin. whole country from the Yellow ltivor to the Great Wall and 
beyond, will be a blaze id insurrection, which will not only an- ( 
nihilate every foreign, interest in the interior, but will diive every 
foreigner out of Tientsin and Peking under conditions which it is 
.not difficult to foresee." The same paper published a letter from 
its Peking correspondent about the same time in which it tvas 
made clear that the Manchus were preparing for a bold attempt 
to expel the foreigner altogether from China. Warnings of im¬ 
minent danger came from all directions, that of Mgr. 1* avier of May 
19th creating the profoundest impression. On Mprch 3rd, the 
Peking & Tientsin Times, then edited by Mrs. Vaughan Smith, in 
an editorial gave clear proof of the presence of Boxers in Tientsin, 
eating the case of a. minor official who had been severely chastised 
by his superior for arresting two men of acknowledged connection 
with the ‘‘Harmony of Fists Society”! and who had been found 
destroying native dwellings. Bands of men were already training 
and were responding to the commands of the famous proclamation 
circulated among them to inspire a fanatical attack upon Chris¬ 
tianity, the usurper of the seat of Buddha and the ancient faith. 0 
On May 20th, the French Minister, M- Piobon, apprised his gov¬ 
ernment, on the basis of Mgr. Favior’s warning letter, that 
"Peking, Tientsin and Paotingfu are encircled by bands of mad¬ 
dened and fanatical people, whose numbers, are swollen by on 
excited crowd of vagabonds, and who, being maintained by leaders 
in high position, rob, pillage, bum and kill as they pass. For tho 


** China in Convulsion; Dr. Arthur H. Smith; 1901. 

t Tha term “Boxer” is erroneous. The Chinese name is “I Ho Ch’wan", 
oar literally, “Tho Harmony of Fists Society". In Shantung they wero 
known as the “Ta Tao Hwei”, or “Big Knife Society". The names 
wero comparatively new, but these organisations were originally two 
of many secret revolutionary sects that had been forbidden for * 

of years by Imperial Edicts. They obtained Imperial favor in 190U ty 
eliminating the anti-dynastio plank in their platforms. 

° Customs Decennial Deports; 1892—1002. 


moment, their activity in directed against Chinese converts. 
Catholic and Protestant. They do not conceal their object to get 
rid of all foreigners. . . . by means, of destruction of religious 

missions and general insurrection against European and Ameri¬ 
can residents.’’I° Nine. Chinese Christian women and children wore 
murdered at Pnotow, on May 25th, 1900, and the American Mis¬ 
sion sacked. On tho 28th. it was reported that tho railway was 
being attacked, anil that the shops at tVnglni were burning and 
that "no trains were running between Tientsin and Poking. * 

f 3. On May 28th, the Legations ordered up to Peking the 
Legation guards which had in pre-boxer times remained at Tien¬ 
tsin, except for a smull ceremonial guard for each. Minister left in 
the Capital. The Guards, totalling 451 officers and men, left 
Tientsin on May 31st, arriving at Peking at 6.45 p.m. While the 
Legations were making up their minds, a Swiss, M. Cliamot, of 
the Hotel de Pekin, his American wife and five others, went to 
Fengtai and rescued thirteen men, nine women and seven child¬ 
ren, who were taken in a bedraggled and exhausted condition to 
Peking. 11 The railway was temporarily restored between Tien¬ 
tsin and Peking, but the Kin-han line remained out of order. On 
June 1st, two English, Missionaries, Charles Robinson and H. V. 
Norman, were killed at Yun-tsing, fifty miles south of Peking. 
On May 29th, a- large force of Belgian and Italian railway en¬ 
gineers and their families at'Paotingfu, were warned of their dan¬ 
ger and hastily started for Tientsin in boats at 5 o’clock on the 
same day. There were 41 in the party, including 33 men, V 
women and one child. The Paotingfu officials provided an escort 
of soldiers, hut the officers in charge soon quit upon, some trivial 
excuse. The next morning the party was attacked by a mob 
armed with spears and swords, weapons customary at this stage 
of tho uprising, and the guard also turned upon their charges. 
The attack was beaten off, however, and the tiny band made a 
running fight of it, leaving the boats and making the rest of the 
journey on foot, through the dust and burning sun, and with 
scanty food. 00 They were obliged to creep warily through villages 
at night, in their four days journey, and arrived at Tientsin at 4 
p.m. on June 4th. Of the party, 9 were "missing," 23 wounded 

t° International Relations—; II. B. Morso. 

* International Relations of the Chinese Empire; H. B. Morse, 
ft Chinn in Convulsion, Vol. 1; page 209. 

00 International Relations of the Cliineso Empire; H. B. Morse. 
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and only 9 unhurt. When apprised of wh^^cSi 

Wnn to'■‘consider the situation serious. * The wboie oioninu 

wm then a seething mass of Boxers, and only in Tientsin. and 
Pekin 0, liad they yet committed no outrage, although ey wer 
strenuously recridting to their cause converts an both cities. 
Illustrating the attitude of the Mhnchus and the gradual domina¬ 
tion of the anti-foreign party over the more P a ^° 
presented by Junglu and Prince Li, it as recorded that on May 
31st, after the Tsungli Yamen had given permission for the allied 
°uards to come to Peking, an aggressive party headed by Kangyi 
wished to oppose their entrance at the Peking gates. Prince Chin 
however implored Prince Tuan not to oppose their entry, while 
Junglu had already ordered their admission.** At a secret con¬ 
clave held in the Palace on June 4th, it was proposed Unit the 
Boxers should not be crushed, since they were loyal to the 
Dynasty, and if properly armed, would be useful auxiliaries to the 
Imperial Forces. The only voices raised m opposition wore those 
of Junglu and Prince Li; Wang Wen-shao, remained silent, 
while the Empress Dowager “kept her own counsels 
On June 4th the Legation Ministers informed their governments 
m“,;» * anytime be besieged he«. with the taUway™, 
tel graph lines cut,” and asked to be authorised to instruct their 
naval authorities ‘‘to take concerted measures for our relief. 
Communications with Peking were cut shortly afterwards, the 
last trains left Machiapu on June 9th; the last telegrams were des¬ 
patched on June 10th; the special postal courier sent overland 
to Tientsin on June 15th failed to reach Tientsinandth^ 
letter that got up from Tientsin was dated June 16th and ai ™ 
on the 18th.” The last telegrams received m Peking reported t o 
departure from Tientsin of an advance party, 500 strong, of h 
Seymour Relief Force.! 

. North China Daily News; Telegram from Peking Correspondent ; June 
6th; 1900. 

»* International Rolutioiia—; U. B. Mcfao. 

... Idom . Commodoro, afterwards Admiral, Sah, of the Chmeso Niwy, 
"iXd toTnll Cr«gb ib,t the fm- If-HJ ‘""J. J 

lb. invulnerability el Hover. by . trak or .^ .b. «■ 

supported them. - To prove they were bullet-proof she insiswa P 
a demonstration in the Palace gr<ounds whore some Boxers w 
brought in her presence and shot at by sold ers. The bullets appeareu 
k>°fa!l from their bodies after striking. The trick deceived her into 

wholehearted support. 

t These Prom the Land of Sinim; Sir Robert Hart. 
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f 4. On June 9th, the British Admiral, Sir Edward Seymour, 
then with the other admirals off Taku, received a telegram at 8.30 
p.m. from Sir Claude Macdonald, the British.Minister in Peking, 
saying “Situation extremely grave; unless immediate arrange¬ 
ments are made for advance to IPeking it will be too late”ft 
Admiral Seymour lost no time and inaido of two hours left his 
flagship with a landing force. At Tientsin the Chinese railway 
authorities raised some objection but this was overruled and he 
started at 9.30 a.m. on June 10th, with a portion, of a mixed naval 
force; the next day, June 11th, he was joined at Yangtsun by 
other detachments, bringing his total force to 2,060, consisting of 
915 British, 540 German; 312 Russian; 158 French; 112 Ameri¬ 
can; 54 Japanese 40 Italian and 25 Austrians. There was some 
international jealousy over the question of command, but, as the 
senior oilicer present, Admiral Seymour took command. The 
Russian Vice-Admiral, Alexieff, was especially dissatisfied with 
the way Seymour assumed command and directed affairs. On 
tho day that Seymour left Tientsin the Empress Dowager and the 
Emperor returned to Peking and Boxer excesses broke out simul¬ 
taneously around Peking. They burned the Peking racecourse 
pavilion, assaulted a party of Legation student-interpreters, 
burned the summer cottages of the British legation in the Western 
Hills, and at Tungchow burned the premises of American mission¬ 
aries and massacred many of their converts. On Juno 8tli a meet- 
mg of American citizens in Poking sent a telegram to President 
McKinley, but which never reached him. It read, ‘‘Boxers des¬ 
troy chapels; massacre hundreds Christians; threaten exterminate 
all foreigners; Tungchow abandoned; Paotingfu; Tsunhua extreme 
danger; Chinese troops useless; Attack Peking, Tientsin, daily 
threatened; Railways destroyed; telegraphs out; Chinese govern¬ 
ment paralysed; Imperial Edicts doublefaced, favor Boxers. Uni- 
verscrsal Peril; Unless situation promptly relieved, thirty Ameri¬ 
cans convened regard outlook practically hopeless”! To crown the 
Manchu throat of extermination the ‘‘malignantly anti-foreign” 
l’rinco Tuan was appointed on Juno 10th by Imperial Decree of 
tho Empress Dowager, to be president of the Tsungli Yamen, con¬ 
jointly with Prince Ching. 

H Seymour’s expedition left Yangtsun, after repairing a 
break in the line ahead, on June 11th, on tho evening of which 
it was attacked for the first time' by Boxers. Their tenet of in- 

tt International Relation*—; H. B. Morse. 

♦ China in Convulsion; A. H. Smith. 
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vulnerability received a fatal shook, for, armed aa they were by 
swords, spears, clubs mul a few rilles, they were no mutch for the 
allies who mowed them down by the dozens. On Juno 12th the 
force reached Langfang, and some advance guards got us far ua 
Anting. The line had been destroyed and on June 14th while a 
repair gang was at work just beyond Langfang, the Boxers attack¬ 
ed in augmented numbers. They were repulsed but made another 
attack the same day at Lofa. Again they were driven off with 
severe losses. However, although the Boxers were beaten off the 
line was so badly damaged that further advanco by railway was 
out of the question. On the 10th it was decided to return to Yang- 
-sun and advance by way of the Peiho. Before leaving they were 
attacked again by Boxers reinforced with 6,000 Imperial troops 
belonging to Tung Fu-hsiang. The allies thereupon suffered their 
first serious loss, 6 men killed and 48 wounded. 0 Retreating 
to Yangtsun, Seymour found his supplies had run short; and that 
his wounded mein hampered operations and that his communica¬ 
tions with Tientsin had been cut off. The projected advance by 
the Peiho in junks was turned into a retreat and the expedition 
retired, keeping up a continual running fight for several days along 
the banks of the iPeiho towards Tientsin. This told heavily on tho 
strength and energies of the little column which was in a deplor¬ 
able state. On the afternoon of June 21st, the retreating column 
found their way barred by the strongly fortified Hsiku Arsenal, 5 
miles north of Tientsin, but a brilliant attack by German and Bri¬ 
tish marines onrried the arsenal, and drove off the garrison and 
captured immense^uantities of food, arms and ammunition, 
valued at $30,000,000. Tho new occupants were besieged for two 
days, holding off a determined attack by Imperial troops on June 
23rd, until relieved by a mixed column, mostly Russians, from 
Tientsin on June 25th. The Arsenal was destroyed and the forces 
returned to Tientsin. The relief column during 10 days warfare 
lmd lost 02 killed and 238 wounded. Its retreat was severely 
criticised, with apparent justification, for Seymour had given 
greater prominence to repairing the railway than to relief of the 
Legations. At tho Tientsin conference of Consuls and naval officers, 
on Juno 9th, “tho British, Italian, Jupaneso, Austrian and Ameri¬ 
can leaders agreed to send all men available, as quickly as possible, 
for the purpose of restoring the railway to the Capital and of re- 
leasing the Legations as soon as the line was in working order. 

0 Customs Decennial Reports. 

* Customs Decennial Reports. 


Bus made it seem that Seymour was more, concerned with the 
hue t mu with the besieged legations, nut (he problem that con- 
fronted tho Admiral at tho time is not capable of appreciation 
by anyone not actually present with his force. Sir Robert Hart 
was annoyed, saying ‘‘Had this force left the train and marched 
straight across country to the capital it could have been with 
us on June 13th or 14th and so changed history, for opposition 

, " f ir u ol fl niscl ** Seymour led a cosmopolitan bodv 
f eight nationalities and was not equipped, oven if lie, reached 
1 eking to assault its massive walls in the face of thousands of 
imperial troops and Boxem. The failure taught one lesson says 
an obsoi ver, m that it disposed once and for all of the favorite 
proposition so often advanced that it would be possible for a 
Hinnl but vvc.ll organised force to march through China from 

‘"r T4,r Ut u ^ ctjvc opposition’'.*** With Seymour in 
this gallant little expedition wore Captain, afterwards. Admiral 
Jelhcoe Captain B. H. MeCulla, of the U. S. Navy; Captain 
afterwards Admiral, von Usedom, of tho German Navy- C W 
UmpheH of the British Consular Service and Captain Clive 
Jiijiam., all of whom were mentioned in despatches 

? 6 ' T i“ tsi V situation, in the meanwhile, had become 

7 S T‘ OUr ’ S i de P arture on Ju «c 9th, matters be¬ 
came desperate. Barricades were thrown up at several points 

lit, V ? 1UnteerS had been mobilised.! On June 

Russian troops arrived from Port Arthur, by wav of 
I alcu, too late to join Seymour’s column and unable to proceed 
because of the destroyed line. They were, just in time for on 
io night of the loth, tho Boxcm turned Tientsin native city 
over to rapmo m.,1 slaughter. AL night they burned the mission 
(impels, the Cathedral Notre Bam,, dea Victoires and many 
■I er lm.ld.ngs in the native city and suburbs. Servants vanished 
. Ult;ro was instituted a reign of depredation, commotion and 

bluimfi V'd ,m * mli T fm ‘ ei “ n 0,nduldom beaitilted and 
l lKluod - 11,0 Boxra '» «nd some troops made a concerted attack 

1 heso from the Land of Sinim. 

* M China in Convulsion. 

* h JVr° rded th , at J n ni B ht . native refugee Christians, directed by 
foi signers, erected a barricade of bales of wool, more than a mile 

I 8 ., nnd jy 0 baIe » b'gh, along the Bund. It is said that among this 

ftr S’T' ' WOr \ h 0f C ? mcls T‘- In additi0U Vast t l un ntities 
.ii f g ,u, riCe ’ , b T S ’ b ? Xes ° f conden “ d m ilk and soap, and 

barricades f S “‘ tab y packed merchandise were used in the several street 
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™, tt» ..toto K,,»t .(B.Won»l) 

through to tho coiukmhioiw, u.„ attack. Tientsin's garrison 
accidentally left boliim ,. ™ marines of various nation- 

j„s: „■.*.„„. —»«•> - 2 '™ 

men. 

m 7 A o 0U vlv as June 3rd, it was understood by tho llussiaju 
II /• tm, v ua . u " . i> - Arthur that seraoun 

iT-d. in . «h.o 

^rtU*h^rtaS3l ol from Tle»t«„ to 

>» '»™r;z h Sit“ ct c oi3,: 

T““ ^communication with the Mi,titter 

owing to the impos&imu y hindered bv lack of a 

sst sst ”Jt?iS o«.-pi-* p-» 

»“■ r Its f^ “^d 

from 1 a»tai to taa>, ' Al idf waa 0 f the opinion, not 

tho entrance to the Haiho. mexu.u »t» 1 , 

u 0 ,, , i u v the allied fleet commanders at tho timo, 

generally shared y .1 [ )U t a widespread 

that the uprising was not merely a local not but a ‘ 

movement, f Count Muravieff replied aa f ol lowa. * ■ rfnw 

i t wo. «fV, 1000' Tailing into consideration that the 
YftuS^heT/E™ 1 ^ entirely different from those of 
othei^powers we must under the circumstance also occupy a 
special position inO^a.without any hostile 

s=r::; 

which in our interests it rphe increasing 

unrest, to restore the most friendly re ^ t « 1B f ^ 
danger to induce foreign troops to draw far reach ^ 
to crush the spreading not irmy lead to b oody 
in the end to a struggle with govemmen^ such a 

• be tantamount to declaring war on China, Foreseeing 

1“ wo mu.t not »tm. to ' ““,3 

mand of the allied powers and must pemut c „ 

to bo take n by any of the other to^MP* tmhlnry ltP 1 ^ _— 

t Russia In the Fur East-, M. Korostovetxj 1922. 


the aforesaid conditions tho Russian troops will not violate the 
agreement with the other K.iirupean troops and will not do more 
than is assigned to them by the Czar, to assure the safety of 
the Russian Legation, the protection of Russian life and property 
in North China and also to support the legal authorities in their 
struggle with the revolution.”] Alnxiell replii'd to the effect 
that the Chincso Government was pursuing a double policy, and 
was in reality directing the revolt against foreigners, and pointed 
out the impossibility of Russia rendering the government any 
support. Alexielf also informed Ml. Korostovctz, who accom¬ 
panied him from Port Arthur, that a message from Admiral 
Gildcihrandt at Taku, implied that the British were trying to 
give Japan the loading role in suppressing tho uprising. Admiral 
Bruce had explained to Gildebrandt that an army of 100,000 
men would bo necessary] to quell the Boxers; that Japan was 
tho only nation capable of doing it quickly and that Japan’s 
finances being exhausted, if she could succeed in pacifying 
China, she would get substantial financial add from European 
powers. Alexieff's response to this was to the effect that in 
view of Russia's special position in the Far East, she could not 
allow Japan’s participation to exceed that of any one of the other 
powers. Ho at once warned St. Petersburg by code telegram 
of this danger of on Anglo-Jupanuso Alliance hub it “seemed to 
mako no impression. ”° 

% 8. Tlio foregoing will servo to show that counsels were 
divided and that European and American foreign offices were 
almost entirely out of touch with developments. Nevertheless, 
upon learning of tho incendiarism at Tientsin on the night of 
June 15th, the Allied admirals conferred the next day at Taku. 
They were out of touch with their respective legations and felt 
thut they were faced with, a condition and not a theory.* An 
ultimatum, was drawn up and sigjied, by Admirals Gildebrandt, 
Itussia; Bruce, England; Courrejolles, Franca; Bandamann, 
Germany; Nakamino, Japan; Cazella, Italy; and Komovitz. 
Austria. The American Admiral, K&mpf, had taken no part 
m the decisions and proceedings. He informed Admiral Bruce 
tm Juno 14th, that ho “was not authorized to initiate any act of 
war with a country with which my country was at peace, ’ ’ and 
when requested to join in the occupation of Tangku station said 

♦ htisaiii In tliu Far Eiutl. 
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t|,i, | In* “could not join in bikini* |)ohh(!HhU>ii of Oliinoso Govem- 
. Tito ultimatum wtm doll vim'imI to Uenonil 

Y„„.» in. cliui'ifo of tlio Tnlm /orln, on Juno Kith, % Uiwdvimnt 
Unklnni'l iolT, accompanied m, interpret.*- by a Taku p.lot nanuil 
Jolni'iLon It demanded, in viow of tiio nueoHHity of mum lain mu 
mio communication. with Tientsin, Unit flu* Tnku Wl* bo 
delivered into the hands of tho Allied Admirals before -■ «'tn. 
on tbo morning of Juno 17tU. Six nationulitiee immediately 
landed 935 men, and after dark tbo lighter draught gunboats 
took up a position inside tbo forts.*** Tho forts did not wait for 
tho ultimatum to expire but opened fire at a quarter to one, 
an hour and a quarter beforehand. The fire was returned and 
at dawn the allied attack commenced, the forts being captured 
by 6.30 ft.m. June 17th, with a loss of 64 killed and 89 wounded. 
Reporting on the seizure of the forts, Admiral Kcmpf said, I 
did not 'join in the attack on tho forts. Captain Wise of tho 
“Monocncy” had orders to protect American interests, but in 
ease of attack by the Chinese government force he was to 
consider it a declaration of war and act accordingly. ' The 
Monocacy gave shelter to the foreign community of lalcu, and 
by a curious chance was the first boat to be hit by a Chinese 
shell Kempf’s contentions and attitude were upheld by 
President McKinley. It is held by critics that he was “tech¬ 
nically correct, but that he neglected the first duty of a naval 
officer on a foreign station, that of protecting the representa¬ 
tive of his country and, a more imperative duty, of covering hm 
own detachments landed on shore; and that he forgot the declara¬ 
tion of his predecessor at Taku in 1859 that “blood is thicker 
than water." 0 

«t 9 , There is written a great deal of hypothetical nonsense 
about the advisability of taking the forts, seeing that the Chinese 
Government used it as a long sought excuse to openly declare 
war against foreigners. But excuse or no excuse a state of war 
existed just tho same, and some pretext or other would have 
boon found sooner or later. The astutq trickery o£ the MunehuH 
in hinging their subsequent ucts on to the taking of the itu*u 
forte, hoodwinked a fow, but not tho many wlio really knew 
the mentality of the Mnnchus. “Under tjjo circumstances, 
is difficult to see what else the Admirals could have done, wi 

** Idem. i 

*** Idem. 

° International Relations—; H. B. Morse. 
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Bristow road comer; along the Taku road to the French bund 
and east to the pontoon bridge; circling wide around the Tientsin 
t? f cunHfm hack to a point about opposite the Consular mad, 

P bld to the Tho Chm„e 

bad surrounded the concessions with heavy artillery on In 
Tientsin City wall to the north-west; in the Western Arsenal 
to west- in the Eastern Arsenal,, three miles to the east and, 
with only small-arms, in the Tientsin Military College (now 
Russian park) just across the river on the east. Of lientsm * 
perils and privations it will be left for one who went through it 
to tell his own story, with the day to day rumour,, canard,, 
expectations, disappointments, uncertainties and withal undevmt. 
in* and inflexible purpose of men who were prepared to fac. 
whatever fate had in store for them. In prefatory remarks m 
his remarkable pamplet Mr. William McLeish says, Tla 
writer SThese notes willingly consents to their appearance ,n a 
more permanent form than the file of a dadypaper for two, not- 
sons; the first that many friends have asked that they should be 

collected and so issued 1 the' ^ourteeu" tie» 

"5 MSA- they reached W - 

r ,° ,d J 

dealing with the capture or we , +hnf f i, OIH .>t v 

altogether The record can claim no merit except that of 

3h?« r^-sa. ?. 

Russian lines; hence he could not do ri ht # l,>,,ll 

brave men. Complex operations to 

^»rBS!te m ha^o“bt Z native would beau di«.«f 


in many respects. It is for this reason he looks forward with 
pleasure to reading the diaries of other nationals as well as 
Americans and Englishmen. The writer has one keen regret 
in issuing these notes in a more lasting form, that is, he has 
not borne testimony by name to many men and women who 
did really grand work during this supreme crisis in the history 
of our port. He found it would be invidious; day after day 
ho came across men working unostentatiously in obscure, danger¬ 
ous comers of whose self-denial and fortitude ho had previously 
been in ignorance. The brave little lady who went through 
shot and shell for medical comforts, and who skilfully presided 
ovor the nursing; the men and women who slaved at hospital 
drudgery, at water and gas work, at burial of the dead, com¬ 
missariat, river-sanitation, etc., were not much in public evidence, 
but their names are written in the Book best-beloved of God— 
the Book of those who love their fellowmen.—Tientsin, 1st 
September, 1900. 

























l^u Siiou Kung” a Taoist Tkmule at Hsiao Siiao Tze Kou outside 
West Weitze gate (Hsi Ying Men); a Boxer headquarters in 1900 . 
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CH APTER XI. 


Tientsin Besieqed 


(Narrative by Win. McLoish) 


1. Tlis CHRONICLE OP RUMOUR; NEWS PROM SEYMOUR. 

2. Fires on all sides ; raid on railway station 

3. Tientsin under shell fire; Gordon Hall refuge. 

4. Bombardment continues; Shells destroy houses. 

5. Cossacks charge Boxer uakiilk; hiirai-nei, used. 

6. Smelling continues; many buildings uatteukd. 

7. News from Peking; Gordon Hall hit by shells. 

^ il’ 1 ’ rk,ay ’ ^ uno 15th; 'l'hero is no roally authentic news, 
nrnl the chronicle of rumour would be interminable. If only one- 
liimdredlli part of the wild rubbish that originates in, and finds 
ciedence among, the natives of all classes were sent down, vou 
would think we had taken leave of our senses. I shall confine 
my remarks to the recapitulation of such things as I know to 
have taken place, or to be inherently probable. Pekin® news 
and letters keep coming down by courier and other means. 
Beyond the fatal assault on the Japanese Second Secretary on 
iuesday last, no actual attack has yet been made on any 
foreigner; but it is; still hourly expected, and the crisis is as acute 
as ever. Not one letter that I have seen or heard of yet 
corroborates the report that field-guns have been placed on the 
■ walls and trained on the Legations. It is universally 
oheved in Tientsin that this was the greatest and last of the 
many proofs that an attack was about to bo made by the Chinese 
roops, either intending mutiny or acting under orders. I think 
1 mentioned in my last letter that all the ladies of each national¬ 
ity were in their Minister’s Compounds; and that most of the 
tustoms men had been called in from the Nan Yuan to head- 
ipiur ors,. Things must have been in a bad way when husbands 
,17.7 s a f oleran good-bye. Private letters gay nothing 
W fo ?*? , su PP J y. (2) servants. (3) Boxers in the city—three 
qu.aions which are troubling us not a little in Tientsin. The 
imeso profess difficulty about the telegraph, though we know 
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their own messages are easily getting through; the fact that the 
the.r own rn g u ' to] refer to the crisis makes us 

ver^doubtful if any of our very numerous despatches. have 
throiudi and if the European governments have a ]ust sense 
of the greatness of the danger. The Peking: Bel«d * 

a place iust beyond Langfang, say 43 miles distant, the railway 
/utterly dismantled, the sleepers burned out completely in 
™ mv places for great lengths, and the rails moved and hidden. 
There is a difficulty in replacing both, with the limited resources 
at command. Last night these difficulties were increased by 
the fact that two girders were, by mam force, pulled off the piers 
at the flood opening beyond Yangtsun (18 miles), so that there 
is now a break to be negotiated between the Admiral and us. 
We bear of another little brush with the Boxers on Wednesd y^ 
but as no further particulars have come to hand it is better to 
ignore it. We also heur the force is finding trouble about water 
and commissariat. It is because of this, and the absence of 
cavalry and artillery, that it does not leave the hne and maich 
The conviction is stronger than ever among the Chinese that if 
h acts to Peking it will be resisted. In the meantime, the 1,700 
Wlfo arrived here alter t h„ line w„ s cut. 
in Tientsin. As regards the Boxer movement, our native city 
has now become its focus, and the state of affairs 
is disgraceful beyond all expression. Half-un-hou 
could have effectively squelched the whole ^ 
that, what have we seen, or rather, what have others seen, 

(1) The Hoikuan Tuotui kowtowing! to orrog.tnfc 

men in yellow, red and blue girdles going into shops and lw >g 

at free battens; (3) soldiers cringing in fear and thump ng # 

heads in the dust; (4) universal panic. A Chinese friend o 

je.terd,, dote 1 

two bovs of 12 or 14, in blue girdles, shouting: If you win eu 
dTome to—Ta Chieh and h.ar ft. can» 

two men in red sashes and hats, announcing t e ^ 

of the meeting; lastly a farrago of preaching bus 

this has been going on. for four or five 

the usual prophetic vagueness about it— Patnots w onc , 

the North and from the South and will F‘ m n , sh the ' 

from the West before tbemoonisfull.anc^the^ U jn 

accursed foreigner and utterly destroy him ^ 

Our last news from tbe Admiral is that he H j 

miles from Peking and is now 17 nulea ^ , 

cannot get it corroborated. I also hear from an exccpv 
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clear-headed Chinese that the Empress has decreed that a force 
of 1,200 men muy enter tho city. I should be disposed to bolievo 
this as inherently probable, were it not that he adds that orders 
have been sent to Taku to make no resistance if tho foreigners 
try to rush the forts. As I happen to know that both men 
and ammunition have been ordered into the forts during the last 
three days, I cannot credit this latter item, and therefore doubt 
both. Two of the foreign mission stations in the city were fired 
last night, those of the American Board and the London Mission; 
nnd the Chinese confidently assert it will be continued to-night’ 
Many of our servants are leaving, and all the Southern amahs 
and tailors have already left. Provisions are getting scarce, 
as the shops will not open. 

U 2. Saturday, June 16th, 9 a.m. We had our first serious 
alarm last night. At 1 a.m. fires wero seen on all sides, varying 
from nine to thirteen at one time. The nearest to us was that 
of the great London. Mission Chapel at Maehiakou, about one li 
distant from the Settlements, Folks say that the two greatest 
were m the direction of the Viceroy's yamen and the (French) 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, which was rebuilt two years ago, 
after having lain a desolate ruin for twenty-eight years as a 
memento of the massacre of 1870; but there i B no corroboration 
from the city so far that this is, tho case. The burning of tho 
Ciilhodra! is extremely likely; indeed, I hear tho Boxers were 
only dissuaded from firing it yesterday by the entreaties of the 
neighbours who besought “their honours" to abstain as their 
louses would also go. Tho yamen I regard as improbable. 
Jiodieg of men and boys were seen by the pickets to he ap¬ 
proaching us on many sides in the bright moonlight; they carried 
torches, shavings and oil, and os they came on towards tho 
Settlements tried to fire everything they could indulging in hid¬ 
eous yelling when about 500 yards off. The sailors and soldiers 
of all nationalities were instantly in action with rifles and, in 
two places, machine guns. A most resolute attempt was made 
to raid the Bailway Station, where there was a very strong guard 
of Russians; the camp being only five minutes’ run distant No 
man ever got within 150 yards of the platforms; they were shot 
uown like rabbits. Many say scores were killed, but at 8 a m. 

uld over for personal inspection and only saw seven corpses; 
f, ob J ects the y wer e. tying three on the plain and four in 
hi alley-way of a village. I made personal enquiry and found 
uio lattor were peaceful villagers who had ventured out at tho 
cram when distinctions were difficult. I have no doubt, however. 
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*, int tho jondora were shrewd enough to remove their wounded 
!,„a £r“L« IKXBiblo, » invulnerability i, tbe one to, 
of their creed. On the Concession side of the river, I think, not 
ITtenn a dov.en were killed. At 4 a.m the J oxers were 
reported U> bo making a detour to take us on the south side, hut 
tho Cossacks rode out two miles and saw no sign of the enemy. 
The alarm bell was now rung, and at 5 a.m. all the women and 
children resorted to the Gordon Hall under the protection of the 
Home Guard, but it turned out quite a false alarm. Phey wero 
all back again in their houses at 7 a.m., good-naturedly looking 
on the experience as a drill. There was no panic and all behaved 
well. We expect a big migration of ladies and children to Shan 
hai to-day or to-morrow; opinion is divided as to the necessity, 
but naturally those responsible for the defence feel that the pre¬ 
sence of women and children makes their duty more d, hcult. 
Communication between Tientsin and Tangku is 1 ", 
Two armoured trains ran all night, fitted with electee light, and 
600 Russians were placed midway at Cbiinliangeheng. e at 
300 more Japanese this morning, and a large troop-ship of that 
nationality is at tho Bar. One thousand Glermnna are expected 
to morrow and tee Terrible, with the Hongkong Begnnent is 
nearly due. As regards Boxers we have no ^ar and Irnpena 
troops not much. Indeed, we aspire to have the honenir o 
pricking this monstrous Boxer bubble, the development of whic 
is nothing less than a crime to the account of the Chine. 
Government. A meet weird and inspiriting effect was produced 
bv thTsin-ing of the Cossacks as they rode m from he re- 
conaissance D I hardly remember anything like ^ . telegrai ^ 

wires to Peking, Shanghai, etc. are cut; the Ga lway to Pekin 
is aoain totally wrecked, and at last Yangtsun Station isi burntl 
HP “miles from Tientsin). No home telegrams are acceptel , 
indeed, the native staffs of nearly every service ^'e ^scippearcs 1 
-railway, telegraph, banks (in part), printing offices, ete.ete 
Tho “Pekin" and Tientsin Times’’ could not be printed, and 
Sue was therefore suspended indefinitely. One contretemp 
happened yesterday: a Russian field-piece went off unawares a 
dropped a shell into a Chinese gentleman s residence m the Extra 
Concession; happily without further damage than a fright. 

«| 3 Sunday, June 17th. The one issue of tho attack on 
tbe Tabu Forts which we dreaded has come to W™*” 
tee moment under shell-fire by the Chinese. At 2J)0 to * 
just us we were at the post-tiffin siesta a senes of 8-m. co 
shells came shrieking over our heads, and told us that we 


in deadly peril. Within half-an-hour one hundred of the hissing 
missiles burst on our houses and in our compounds, doing, 
however, no furthor damage than causing a terrible anxiety for 
our women and bairns. Many of those at once fled to the Town 
Hall, {RU'haps at first sight not tho best refuge, as it is central, 
and its two massive towers are a target which can be seen any¬ 
where within a radius of four miles. The bulky height of the 
adjacent Club Concordia and Astor House, moreover, helps the 
aim. . Still, Nelson’s defence of his tactics at Trafalgar holds 
good in our case, Sir I the enemy’s gunners can’t shoot;’’ only 
one shot has yet struck the building and has proved quite 
innocuous. Our defenders of all nationalities and arms, were 
instantly in action, and made short work of every enemy with 
whom they came in contact. The Russians are said to have gone 
promptly towards the centre of fire and captured three guns. 
But, I cannot get this news substantiated. A small fort, close 
up to tee Viceroy’s yamen, was the position of the most effective 
fire, as far as it could be located. It was shelled in return by 
the same people, whose cool, business-like procedure evoked the 
highest admiration. Still, every single force behaved so admir¬ 
ably that praise of one is hardly fair. Very great anxiety was 
felt us to a battery of 3rin. Knipp guns in the Wu Pei Hsueh 
i ang or Military School, which is exactly opposite the south 
end of the British Concession. Timely warning had been given 
of this danger, and there was some surprise that prompt measures 
were not taken to get them. At 3.30 a combined British and 
German force crossed the river (120 feet only), and after a brisk 
rush .took the school, tee battery and a stock of rifles and am¬ 
munition. They then fired the buildings and established a 
complete panic in that quarter. The school had been dis¬ 
missed two days before, but 90 out of the 200 Manchu students 
were still there and, with a lot of regulars, made a creditable 
resistance, i.e., creditable for them. Yen Chang, the much- 
roapectod Gorman-speaking director, was in a difficult position. 
As a Chinese official and a Manchu lie had to fight and that too 
against his own best private friends. It is believed he is shat. 

A IGeiman patrol boat enfiladed the alley-way leading out of 
the school into the adjacent village, and as it kept up tho rattle 
oi its Gatling for some tune there was little chance for any who 
tned to escape the flames. When the latter reached the am¬ 
munition rooms tee din was infernal. Later on this boat got a 
teot through steam pipe and had to be instantly beached on our 
»iue of the stream. Seeing her distress, small parties of the 
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onomv came down, and under excellent cover directed n heavy 
Z ; both on the boat and on the German, and Italian «u loni 
trying to help her. A British launch also went to her relief, 
but three of the crew were wounded in the attempt. Lieut, von 
GEl-enheim had already received a wound m the wrist, but bo 
managed to save his lads by ordering them to jump overboard 
and hide in the water under the lee of the boats hulh At du h 
they came up out of the river none the worse for their adventure. 
During the night she was carried by wind and tide up stream 
two or three hundred yards and finally stuck on the eneihy s 
side; the Tientsin Volunteers, however, took care that no one 
boarded her. The French on their side, the North, easily drove 
back the troops, who ventured their way, and a& there was a 
southerly wind they took the opportunity of clearing their front 
bv firing those Chinese suburbs which are to form the futme 
Japanese concession. The fire raged furiously all night, and is 
still going on. The sight after dark from the various towers, of 
our settlement, was truly appalling. Thousands of in ^ 0C ®”J' 
peaceful Chinese rushing from their burning houses «» tha las ^ 
extremity of panic; coolie bearers, rioshas and wheelbarrows with 
household goods got mixed up in inextricable confusion; ta-jen, 
soldiers, firemen, thieves, Boxers, etc. in full flight, and. shot 
and shell playing on them, made it a hell worthy of ©ante. The 
Japanese are said to have been with the French and to have done 
as fine service as their gallant countrymen had done at laku m 
tho early morning. The Austrians. Italians, British and Ameri¬ 
cans were on the western and southern sides, and kept tho 
enemy at distances which guaranteed safety to the Settlement. 
The British in fact were everywhere, and the junior officers were 
infinitely delighted at being in the centre of the storm ino 
middies already talk of a Tientsin modal. The Chinese shell-h 
ceased at aboit 5 p.ro., but later it broke out m mtemul e» 

spurts till dark, when it stopped ontirely. The casualties reported 

in the engagement were: one British marine killed and two 
jackets wounded; Japanese, two killed, six wounded; Germans 
two killed, several wounded; other nationalities unknown. 1 
enemy's losses are of course unknown, but there can be no doubt 
that the soldiers have suffered severely, and that the * aa0 ™™ 
have been sacrificed in hundreds, if not in thousands.. Domestic 
Tientsin camped in the Gordon Hall for the night and had, 
the whole, a quiet time. It is pleasant to state that the lad es 
and children behaved admirably. Our best solace was the com¬ 
forting reflection that our ‘fix' was known m Taku; fit 430 
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communication was cut, but not beforo wo knew that roinforeo- 
monts would bo sent. The Itussian Commander, Colonel Wo- 
gaek, lmd ordored his co-national ladies and children away but 
us no engine was to be found in Tientsin Station, after waiting 
all the morning they had to stay on with us. The lino is reported 
to be out, as we know the wires are, but as the armoured train 
came m at night from Chunlinngcheng this is probably untrue 
As an example of the severity of the fire I may state that within 
six minutes I personally saw four shells fall within 50 yards 
of my position two of them striking the house and two raising 
le dust in the Church and school-girls' compounds. Fifty 
houses at least have been struck, so that the absence of 
casualties is remarkable. 

f 4. Monday, 18th June, 10 a.m. Much to our surprise 
the three hours after daylight passed without incident, but shell 
re re-opened at 7.30, and ever since badly made segmented 
shell has been whizzing over us like hail. All forces went out 
and engaged the enemy at all points of the compass. There 
was at first only one, or at the. most two guns at work; un¬ 
happily, the position cannot he located because of smokeless 
powder. Our own fellows gave them a Boland for their Oliver. 

I hear that the residence of the Manager of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank has been badly struck, but this i 9 only one of 
many The curious feature of this shelling is that the houses 
do Dot go aflame, as happens when our shells strike their places. 
Ihe casualties nrei still few, and will probably sum up ns those 
of yesterday multiplied by the time factor. The Lyceum 
t heatre is now the British, Italian, Austrian and American hos¬ 
pitals and has about 20 patients. To the amazement of every¬ 
body the s.s. Peiping reached the Bund at 3 a.m. to-day the 
hrst steamer for a year. She came to bring away Chung l’s 
lumfly, but was at once commandeered by tho British naval 
authorities, so there is little chanoe of Chang’s people getting off 
now The French settlement is bearing the brunt of the engage- 
ment to-day, as the Russians are operating round the Railway 
btution on the other side of the river. Two thousand Chinese 
oro opposed to them. The Chinese all maintain that the troops 
attacking us are Tung's men, but this is improbable, as the 
Admiral will probably give him all the opposition lie wants. We 
rather believe they are Nieh’s men. Hordes of Boxers are with 
t:m ’ a , ud the y seem to be inter-acting on each other to 

some advantage. To-day a well-dressed Boxer leader came im- 
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prossively down alone towards the bridge of boats in front of the 
Russian inluntry. Thera could be no doubt that fanaticism lent 
him heroic courage. He waved his sash and went through bis 
ceremony, but of course he was a corpse in a few seconds. The few 
Chinese who have remained with us are:—(1) Some domestic 
servants (very few). Their absence is a sure sign that they think 
us in a tight place. For the last week Chinese tradesmen have been 
wanting payment on demand j and mafoo®, washermen, etc., have 
been asking for daily wage and allowance (2) Religious refugees 
(500D- (3) Scholars in foreign schools, Southern compradores, 
shroffs, interpreters, etc., who feared the Boxer wrath. The 
servants who have remained faithful during the last two 
weeks nearly all fled at the shriek of the first shell; 
they foolishly fled outwards instead of in', and as every, running 
Chinaman making from the Mud Wall was shot, it is to be 
feared most of them will never return. Mr. Wui Jim Pa, 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, was one of the few 
to get away. No shops are open anywhere, even in the 
native city, where a reign of terror is fully established. The 
fires are truly heart-rending in their size and number; I have 
never seen anything approaching them. We have no news at 
nil from Peking or anywhere else, and we have to confess that 
our own danger monopolises our attention for the moment. Ilia 
Terrible is supposed to be at Taku with the Hongkong Regiment 
and her own landing party, say 1,300 men; while 1,100 more 
Germans are said to have been put ashore at Tangku. (ro 
is talk of 2,000 Japanese, but as the telegraph wires are cut we fear 
these reinforcements, however probable, are not absolutely cer¬ 
tain. Our Chinese say that the Viceroy Yu Lu and the Customs 
Taotai Huang have committed suicide,, but we do not believe 
them. Everybody expected an early awakening by the N.N.t- 
gun, supposed to be near the Cathedral and the Viceroy’s Yamcn, 
but as it uses smokeless powder the praiseworthy efforts of the 
Russians to find it have not been successful; it was, however, 
7.20 before it began its forzenda music. Its firing during too 
whole day was somewhat wide and wild, but now and then the 
shells got hornet. In not one case did they kill a resident or 
bum a house, and a two-foot wall was usually good enough to 
tone down the asperity of the missiles. It was different out « 
the front; an “Orlando's” gun crew was destroyed by ono shen. 
two (? one) killed and five wounded. The chief attack during 
the day was by infantry on the Railway Station, strongly he 
by the Russians, supported by the British (chiefly Barfleurs j. 


The Russian batteries were finely served, and during the course 
of the morning did grand execution aiW'Pg the enemy, gradually 
driving them off to the East in the direction of the Arsenal. The 
Chinese stopped of course for tea and “ehihfan,’’ and the ex¬ 
cessive heat of the day made the stoppage welcome to all (fM 
degrees Fahr.) The afternoon’s fighting, over the river, was 
again protracted and severe. Colonel Wogack tersely summed 
it up: “The Chinese are fighting well and more skilfully than 
ever before.” In the evening, when the tactics adopted by 
the Allied Powers were meeting with success, the “Barfleurs” 
fixed bayonets and charged home, putting an old-time touch 
on to a brilliant day’s work. French town was much more an 
object of the shelling than English town, and many casualties 
were reported. I counted sixteen men in the British hospital 
to-night, and two others were buried. I have no doubt that the 
French and Russians suffered much more. It must be emphati¬ 
cally asserted that no more credit is due to one than another; 
every land-party fought well, and the rivalry was as generous as 
the help was mutual. We all have so much to do that we have 
time only to hear the accounts of those who speak our own 
tongue, and thus my account emphasises the actions of the Bri¬ 
tish and Americans; but Germans, French, Italians, Austrians 
and Japanese all behaved as sailors always do. The coolnesB 
of the Japanese and English signallers on the top of high towers, 
whore they were cocltshies for every gunner and marksman tho 
enemy had, was wonderful. Shells were hissing and shrieking 
around them on all Bides, but they kept up their Boxer-like 
motions like automata. When flying bricks brought down the 
dwarf ladder on which a “Centurion” signalman was standing, 
he made some ludicrous objurgation, which embodied all the 
terms of endearment known to tho Lower Deck. Messrs. Lid¬ 
dell’s, Melchers’, and Wilson’s god owns were all hit, but the 
casualties were few, and extended only to natives. At dawn 
to-day an armoured train had taken 500 Russians down 
to Chiingliangcheng to secure the railway communication. 
This was not well known, and when the train returned and 16 
cars were counted, full of men, the news spread like wild-fire 
that the reliefs had arrived. We have still, however, the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that we shall have 500 more for to-morrow’s 
tight. This body only advanced four miles when they found 
many sleepers burned out and lengths of rail removed in many 
places. By the energy and ability of Mr. Kilpatrick, of the 
“Centurion,” a searchlight was quickly fitted on to the engine 
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and urniour improvised, ua well na guns mounted. This gentle¬ 
man has rendered fine service all'through on the railway. The 
five hundred engaged the enemy and easily repulsed an attack. 
It is now evident that our relief will have to march up or force 
the river. At night-fall all firing ceased. At dusk we cut every 
telephone wire in the place, resolving that if we could not use 
the wires, the Chinese also should not do so. When I 
visited the British hospital today there were 19 wounded there. 
The Sikh police did grand work, under Miss Bourgignon, our 
lady-matron, by bringing in the sick under heavy fire to tlie 
Tientsin Club, which was at once, made the Field Hospital, but 
without a Bed Cross. I need not say that all our doctors joined 
their service brethren in giving prompt aid to the wounded. 
'Troops and citizens had a quiet night; the Volunteers on 
the Bund alone disturbing the silence by an occasional snipe 
shot before midnight. Heavy rain fell for several hours, during 
which the silence was absolute. The fires which raged so furious¬ 
ly in the villages to the south were quenched by the rain, which 
also helped the marines to limit a very large fire in the market 
street of Tsechulin (Jesuits' property). The wind continued at 
S.S.El. and caused the greater portion of the British Concession 
to be enveloped by a pall of heavy, stinking smoke, caused by 
some burning bone heaps. As this smoke was illuminated by 
the red glare underneath, it had a depressing moral effect, and 
made many anxious for the Settlement, but there was no real 
danger. The Home Guard was on duty in the Gordon Hall for 
fire precautions. We hear this morning that an attempt was 
made yesterday after nightfall to communicate with Taku. The 
Customs launch Spray, manned by British seamen and stokers, 
with Captain Stavers of Taku in command and with Messrs. 
Seebcrg, Maclay and a French gentleman as pasengers, all bearing 
dispatches, loft the Bund at 8.80; groat precautions were obsorved 
as to getting up steam, as the whole chance of success lay in 
her running a successful blockade. If the Chinese have found out 
she was coming, a one-pound shell may easily have ruined the 
trip. The deserted native stores in Tsechulin wore raided by 
various parties this morning, and as Capt. Bayly intimated his 
wish that all provisions should be commandeered, raiding parties 
were formed, and a large food and drink supply secured. The 
British Municipal Council signed for everything where there was 
anyone in possession. This raiding was done under heavy shell 
fire, from which there were many casualties. Commander 
Beatty, of Egyptian fume, of the “Barfleur,” was badly wounded 


In the arm, while at the front, not at tho raiding. A heavy 
shrapnel struck tho Consulate, and a splinter knocked down tho 
gallant Lieut. Wright; ho is badly (feared fatally) hurt, to tho 
indescribable regret of every soul in Tientsin. This gentleman’s 
quiet, resolute action during the 6 or 7 days in which ho 
prepared the defence of the Settlements, won universal admira¬ 
tion, just as his modest unassuming character compelled affec¬ 
tionate esteem. The attack this morning was on the East side 
of the river, and the Long Toms as the guns which throw the 
shrieking common shell are called, were very much in evid¬ 
ence. The Russian guns were even more so, so that tho 
din was truly terrific. Apparently Col. Wogack’s measures of 
defence were adequate, for up to tiffin time, when the Chinese 
Boldiery adjourned to drink tea, the enemy was gradually driven 
back from the station. Scores of shot swished skimmingly over 
tho towers of tho Gordon Hall during tho morning, and not for 
the first time it was noted that after firing four rounds tho aim 
was altered. The casualties were very numerous, the Sikh 
police being engaged all the morning in burying the dead, which 
included three British and eighteen Russians; the latter had 
ninety wounded. Other nationals’ losses were not Known. 
At 1.30 p.m. the enemy got a new gun in position and 
submitted central foreign Tientsin to an awful experience; shell 
after shell howling over our heads, with fine direction, but too 
high. Wo note that as the shell business increases tho musketry 
gets less, but this time they came together, and the result, to 
the ordinary unwarlike citizen, was certainly very impressive. 
No other experience is quite like it, and the education of getting 
used to it is a slow process; still we are doing our best. 
This fire continued till 4.80 p.m. with terrific vigour, ono 
man having excellent range and hitting the Gordon Hall three 
times, killing the leading coolie of the Bank of China, but doing 
no further damage. Several natives wero killed in other com¬ 
pounds, and the Rev. J. Lees had a narrow escape in the ver¬ 
andah of Ewo; but narrow escapes were truly the order of the 
day, and endless places had shells in twos and even threes. The 
segmented shell, said to bo chiefly of Shanghai make, seems 
very poor stuff; very often it does, not explode at all, and when 
it does, it seldom goes into Bmall pieces. Another very impressive 
accompaniment was the extraordinary number of stray rifle shots 
flying about on all sides. We can only infer that some rascally 
Chinese are sniping us from our own deserted compounds. Mr. 
George Darrell, an American citizen, who has successfully passed 
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through tho Philippine campaigns, roeeivod a dangerous wound 
in this wuy, mill every wuyfiiror had to run a dangerous* gauntlet. 
The coolies and men at tho barricado-making, which was Ilia 
chief civilian work of the day, wore submitted to this nuisance, 
and a horse was killed. The chief attack to-day was, howevor, 
on the Russian laager in IVonch town and on the south-west part 
of the Mud Wall. Midshipman A. P. Donaldson, of the “Bur- 
flour, ” showed conspicuous galantry here; the bravo laddie 
was unhappily shot through the throat, but hopes are entertained 
that ho may pull through. Tho Italian Commanding-oll'icor was 
also soverely hurt. The Sikhs buried 17 Russians in one gravo; 
there was an impressive military funeral with Greek Church 
rites. Severe fire ceased at 4.30, and from then till dark things 
were more or less intermittent. Every one expected a pight 
attack, and activity was the order of the evening. Barricades 
continued to be built at the end of the roads, and dispositions 
were made, so as to sweep the reach with the German six-pounder 
and 'the British nine-pounder. Most of the women stopped 
in the cellars of the Gordon Hall, and every precaution was 
taken to bar a rush, but the expected did not happen, although 
three shells from Long Tom looked like a Signal. These three 
shots in the dark helped to locate the guns; it was well-up 
behind the Railway Station, and not at the Yamen. Sniping was 
tlie order of the night. We suppose that the persistent aiming at 
the Gordon Hall this afternoon was simply hia Longship’s efforts 
to snipe the (British signallers on the tower, for when they came 
down, tho fire ceased. A disagreeable incident of the day was 
tho firing of a revolver at the captain of the str. Peiping in tho 
China Merchants’ compound, by a servant; the man was sub¬ 
sequently shot by order. The finest bit of civilian work of the 
day, nnd indeed of tho whole siege, was that of Mr. J. Watts, 
who volunteered to ride to Taku with three Cossacks a really 
heroic feat, ns the country is infested with Boxers and soldiers. 
A painful feature of the day’s history was the fearful abuso 
of the Pass system. It had to be summarily abolished, and the 
Captain in command issued an order that all natives, unaccom¬ 
panied by Europeans, were to be seized, searched, cross-exaniin- 
ed and sent to him. The first-fruits of the order were the arrest 
of two men with Boxer documents on them and with a lot with 
less compromising papers. Capt. Bayly’s strong measure was 
duo to a vile murder. A Chinese approached a, French officer 
with a pass in one hand and with a revolver in the other shot 
him through the heart. French Town begins to look like a 


bosioged city in tho Middle Ages. Tho English Kotllomonl, on 
tho other hand, is ns spick and span us over. Many corpses in 
the rivor to-day; this looks us if tho Russian guns found many 
marks and that tho Poiho was the spoodiost gravo. 

5. Wednesday, 20th Juno. Nothing but a vigorous sniping 
and counter-sniping all the early morning; the enemy took up a 
position in a wooded grave-yard 300 yards bolow tho British 
Settlement and kept up an active fire with our men upon the 
various towers. Tlw Sikh polico were particularly successful in 
this duel, and tho Volunteers got some good results. Tho 
morning on the British Settlement was devoted (1) to more 
barricading, in which the various refugees did good work, (2) to 
examining the various houses in the possession of natives for 
arms. Capt. Bayly, R.N., issued an order that all natives be 
disarmed, as sniping from within was becoming an intolerable 
nuisance. Every wayfarer who ventured on the roads of the 
British Municipal Extension had multiple escapes, but the only 
actual hit was on one thumb of one man. Quite a large quantity 
of arms was found in some places. In the China Merchants’ 
compound we discovered nearly 150 Southerners, chiefly Can¬ 
tonese, who were waiting to ship on the Peiping, which is still 
at the Bund. At 1.30 the Long Toms came once more into play, 
and produced their usual morbid effect on civilian minds, though 
, I am confident it is far less than that of yesterday. Almost the 
first shot exploded within 10 feet of Gordon Hall; there was a 
shower of bricks, quite n lot of fragments of shell through the 
diamond window panes, and a scare; hut nothing more. During 
this digression the Cossacks dashed down the road to .take tlieir 
part in a bit of tactics. The enemy had crossed the river about 
two miles below tho Settlement, but not in force, and it was 
inferred that, a southern uttack was meant on tho Gorman and 
British Concessions. In less than an hour the battle squadron of 
sixty dashed back, with two wounded. Two had been killed. 
They had charged a crowd of 400 or 500 Boxers armed with 
lances and fanaticism, and also with a few rifles. They killed 60 
and cut down a crowd of others, making the rest flee at the 
double quick. We gave the troopers a great cheer as they went 

! by. This afternoon, operations -were strictly limited to the artil¬ 
lery. The Chinese have now evidently got other guns in position, 
und I must say things look a good deal worse. Large bits of 
4 7in. shell were picked up on all sides—proper bond fide 
shrapnel this time; numerous hongs and houses were struck, 
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and the French Consulate was hit over and over again. One 
of these new fellows exploded in a room and killed three French 
gentlemen, including Mons. Sabauraud, of the Chancellerie 
Department. The fire was so severe to-day at the Cemetery 
(which adjoins the Gus Works and Water Tower—possibly tho 
objects aimed at) that the dead could not be buried till dark. 
Tho burial service was to be read for three British sailors by 
Bishop Scott, but the marshal and his burial party could not 
possibly stand the firo, and Che good Bishop was anticipated. 
1 may here state that the Bishop and his wifo are in Tien¬ 
tsin, having come to lay tho memorial stone of our now church 
and having been unable to return to Peking owing to the cutting 
of the railway. Our other Peking visitors are Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Holmstrom and two children, who were recalled from Peitaiho 
by wire. 

U 6. Thursday, 21st June. The early morning saw a demon¬ 
stration of rifle fire on the river, due to the suspicious move¬ 
ments of sampans. At 2 o’clock the German six-pounder fired a 
series of rounds which shook us to our foundations, but at what 
object they were aiming we could not ascertain. The noise 
suggested the Day of Judgment, and our cellar-laager people 
were proportionately alarmed. There wag little else to note until' 
8 a.m., when a heavy bombardment began, directed chiefly at 
and from the nearer French Settlement, although a larger number 
of shells in succession struck the compound walls on the west side 
of Victoria Road. Five hit Taikoo (Messrs. Butterfield and Swire), 
possibly because it is known to be the British headquarters, and 
two hit the German headquarters just opposite. A guest in Mr. 
Fisher’s house, Mr. E. G. Adams, apparently was blown down 
the entrance to the cellar by an exploding shell; his friends 
thought him dead, but he is alive and well. Great anxiety 
was felt as to some unknown movement of the enemy in the 
distant S. E. Officers were up in the signal tower all day off 
and on. Our strongest British outpost, Wu Jim-pa’s new wool¬ 
len-mill, was fired by shell and was burned out in course of 
a few hours. This was much regretted, at it was fine coign of 
vantage and our very first experiment in Western manufactures 
in North China. Its destruction showed that we have a new 
foo to fear, viz: inflammatory shell. Later in the day the same 
fato attended some large premises in the Taku Road, belonging, 
like the wool-mill, to Chinese. So far, not one foreign-owued 
house in the British Concession has been fired, nor has ono 
European resident been killed. The French have not quite M> 
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clean a book, but even there the loss both of life and property 
has chiefly been that of natives. It almost looks like Nemesis, 
for tho Chinese most certainly believed that neither one house 
nor one foreigner would be left in throe days. In chatting 
with some Russian infantrymen to day, I found they 
huve the poorest estimate of the Chinese ‘fist.’ One Rus¬ 
sian Company, they said, can hold and drive a thousand Chinese; 
thoy added that but for their guns the enemy would bo con¬ 
temptible. While the Sikhs wore to-day digging a. grave for four 
Russians and one Germnn, one of the coolies was torn to pieces 
by a shell. When Lae Wu, our head Municipal coolie, was 
killed yesterday in the Municipal yard, liis wife was shot dead 
by the same shell, and this too in the presence of tlieir two 
children. During the day more commandeering was effected on 
t'a. local stores and large stocks, especially of mineral waters, were 
accumulated. The chief diversion of the afternoon was a plucky 
feat of three British blue jackets (“Orlando’s”) and two Tientsin 
Volunteers. Under cover of a few of our Volunteers’ rifles, they 
crossed the river in a sampan, unshipped the Gatling from the 
wrecked German launch and then brought it over to our side 
with 1,500 rounds of ammunition, to say nothing of four rifles 
and other gear. They happily chose a time when the enemy was 
having his siesta under e-over. About 6 p.m. cavalry was seen 
• hurrying up from the south and heavy fire was simultaneously 
heard away in the north. All kinds of inferences were made, 
among others that the cavalry wns running from our advancing 
forces, and that the Admiral’s force was fighting its way back. 
Fires were the order of the night; that in the Taku Road, 
owing to unwise neglect in pulling down matting, spread north 
until it reached Messrs. Telge’a place. Here provision 
was made to intercept it, and so bar its progress to the large 
premises of Messrs. Telge & Co., Amhold, Karberg ic Co., Collins 
£ Co., the Temperance Hall, etc. The houses of Ah Chee and 
several prosperous Chinese were completely destroyed. There 
wns a simultaneous fire a little further south in the Taku Road, 
but it was of no tactical importance, giving no assistance to the 
enemy. Fire is, we think, the enemy’s chief weapon; but it 
bus recoiled on himself. Our losses by it are few and far be¬ 
tween; even when buildings in the Settlements have caught on, 
they have, in almost every case, been Chinese-owned. On the 
other hand, whole districts of the City have been destroyed by 
the flames. The Boxers particularly affect this means of destruc¬ 
tion. Sniping by rascally Chinese, hidden in our deserted houses 
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and godowns, has become exceedingly rife to-day. Some of tbo. 
numerous cases are no doubt mere coincidences, but even the 
most sceptical man has to doubt when Btrange coolies are found 
in godowna with rifles. Mr. Howell, of Messrs. Liddell, was 
shot at from his own verandah, while standing in his compound. 
He quickly ran and got two Sikhs, who promptly shot the 
ruffians in the servants’ quarters. A large godown piled with 
cargo gives splendid chances for hiding; it is doubtless these 
snipers who do a little incendiarism when they can. Another 
matter which is attracting suspicion, and with some reason, 
is the presence of pigeons with whistles. If they are 
homing birds, and they certainly look like it, they are un¬ 
doubtedly carrying intelligence. Captain Bayly, to check these 
dangers, has to-day taken measures for disarming all Chinese and 
for interning them. The Imperial Bank of China has over 100 
of these people, many of whom are exceedingly well-known to 
us and are truly in the same boat as regards danger to life. 
They feel a little hurt at being regarded with suspicion, but they 
recognise the military necessity. The evening was comparative¬ 
ly calm, and was chiefly occupied in searching Chinese houses for 
arms; among the real refugees here are clearly some villains, who 
are playing us false, both informing the enemy of our doings and 
promiscuously sniping ua from unexpected places. The two men 
caught with Boxer documents on them were to-day shot on the 
Bund. The refugees especially put in a fine day’s work to-day; 
these poor people are really grateful for all that has ben done 
for them. They are peculiarly abhorrent to the Boxers, who 
are still infusing a strong fanatical element into the Chinese 
attacks. They smuggle spent bullets into their mouths and spit 
them out with all the self-aplomb of a conjuring cheap-Jack; 
at least we are told so by Chinese who profess to have seen 
it. The Ewo compound has boon generously placed at tbo 
disposal of all refugees, and Mr. Edmund Cousins is indefatigable 
in his efforts to mitigate the sorrows of the poor people who 
have lost everything and who tremble for their lives. I took 
the chance of a run in French Town to-day; its appearance 
is indescribable and wreck, ruin, death and pestilence are 
brought vividly before the mind. The compound of the Cossacks 
is littered with bodies of dead horses and dead cows, evil smell¬ 
ing; the guns, possibly now short of ammunition, grimly look 
down each thoroughfare, and seem to threaten that worse is 
still to come. The Consulate and most of the houses have suffer, 
ed far worse than ours, and the ghastly remains of fire are 


teen in many places. I thought our case bad enough, but that 
of our neighbours is infinitely worse. The reactionaries in Pek¬ 
ing will surely have a heavy bill to pay for all this avoidable 
suffering and loss. I met the brother of Huang, the Customs, 
Taotai to-day, and learned that the reported suicide of the 
Taotai is not true. It originated in the knowledge that the Boxers 
cherish a particular odium against him for his liberal views. I 
must here correct a former statement that he got out of his 
chair to kaotao to their Boxerships. I was not he, but another 
Taotai called Hung, who did so. Huang escaped the indignity 
by pretending to be asleep in his chair and by the acuteness 
of his coolies in dipping the chair as he passed. The 

evening search party, in consequence of information received 
from Mr. Chang Yen-mao, visited a godown and found 
cases of rifles and tens of thousands of rounds of ammunition, 
a very valuable find for contingent troubles, as our own supply, 
though good, was not laid in for a month’s siege. Four 
Russians and one 'German were buried at night-fall in a 
Chinese graveyard adjoining the Tientsin Club. Our cemetery 
has been the centre of a very heavy cannonade for two 
days, possibly on its own merits as a place of congregation at 
present, but also because it is near two British centres—the 
woollen-mill and the Recreation Ground. It was untenable for its 
legitimate purpose all the day. The calm was disturbed later 
by a fierce attack on the Gordon Hall from the east side of the 
river. People picked up bullets as plentiful as black-berries; 
one gentleman finding nine in a small chamber. Shell fragments, 
large and small in houses, have ceased tc interest us. 
A shell burst in the China Merchants’ compound, and the 
refugees at once bolted into the streets. They had, according 
to regulations, to be arrested; but after investigation they were 
retninod as coolies. Lieut. Wright, was a little better to-day, 
and there is a ghost of a chance of his living to get the honour 
he so much deserves. There are forty patients in the British 
hospital. Dr. Hall has his hands full, but all our medical men 
are helping, and no words can express the cool, skilful way in 
which Misa Bourgignon does her work. Nursing volunteers are 
abundant, but, so far, there has been little work for them. 
A coolie was brought in yesterday by the Germans. He had 
been sent with dispatches by Mr. Pyke, of the American Mission, 
and gave a curious aceount of himself. Disguised as a beggar, 
ho got as far as half-way to Taku, when a party of Boxers met 
him, interrogated him and threw him into the river. While 
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struggling there, a party of four foreigners on horses dashed by. 
The Boxers, suspecting collusion, fished the man out and 
threatened him with death. He was, however, able to escape 
once more by making for the river. When he finally got out 
the alarum (caused by the foreign horsemen) was spread through 
the enemy’s camps by bugle call and rifle firing. The man, 
concluding that the foreigners had a better chance than him¬ 
self of getting through, came back; his dispatches were almost- 
illegible from the wetting they had received. This is not the 
place to describe the ingenious way they were carried. Mr. 
Pyke, on being questioned, corroborated all the man’s state¬ 
ments, so we went to bed in hopes that our position was known 
at Taku. It is thus possible that our gallant Jim Watts and his 
three Cossacks have got through, though it is not to lee for¬ 
gotten that they had still a difficult part of the journey to make. 

H 7. Friday, 22nd June. A‘ big newly-placed gun opened 
fire on the north, but fired right over the Weitze or Mud Wall. 
No casualties were apparent. Very well-sustained sniping went 
on all night between the east and west banks of the river. At 
three in the morning there was slight shell fire, but the expected 
attack did not come off. Heavy distant firing was heard at 
intervals from the north, which we presumed, as before, could 
only be due to the retreat of the Admiral from Peking. Early 
in the morning a runner came from Peking with the following 
grave message:—“Legations have 24 hours notice to leave 
Peking. Good-bye. R. H. Give bearer $100.” From this we 
have inferred one of three things: 

(a) That the Legations are coming, not civilians. 

(b) That the Legations are coming, but that Sir Robert 
Hart elected to stay behind. 

(o) That all were coming, but that Sir Robert had no con¬ 
fidence that the troops would allow them to pass. 

The last is the most probable. By the order of Capt. Bayly, 
Mr. Chang-I, Director Tong and Mr. Lo were plaoed under 
surveillance to-day. Mr. Consul Carles was present. There wus 
some silly talk about asking Mr. Chang to bribe the Chinese to 
cease shelling our women and children by giving them $100,000 
afterwards. Failing this, Mr. Chang and other Chinese gentlo- 
men were to be placed in the Tower so persistently shelled and 
the fact was to be notified in large characters!. I tabulate this 
as a sample of the nonsense that is freely bruited about. Things 


were very quiet all the morning till 11.20, when the 3-inch gun 
planted a very fine shot in the East Tower of Gordon Hall. 
There was a fearful clatter and about two cubic feet of brickwork 
was demolished, but nothing ensued, though as usual the Indies 
and children scudded at once into the burrows. To-day it is 
very apparent that the dreaded shell is becoming less terrible 
by prolonged experience. It is the “Fox and the Lion” over 
again. Many of the children do not care a bit, and some actual 
ly think it fun. The adults have not, of course, the pleasures 
of ignorance, but they too show little concern. A fatality, how¬ 
ever, would soon ehange this progressive courage of ours. We 
civilians were, of course, in complete ignorance of the military 
measures of the later morning, as there was little firing of any 
sort. We devoted the evening wholly to barricading the Club 
(General British Hospital, so as to prevent a repetition of an 
incident of the early morning—the entrance of a shell into a 
ward. A 4.7-in. shot clean into the room where Captain Beatty 
lay; happily it did .not burst, and it is now an interesting 
prisoner of war in a Municipal bucket. The hospital now 
contains nearly fifty and, so far, has not one fatal case. Lieut. 
Wright is still mending, and hopes of his recovery are stronger. 
The gallant Midshipman Donaldson is unhappily worse, and 
to-day pneumonia has set in. The others are all doing well. 
About 2 p.m. the eastern gun began again and dropped five 
shots within a radius of 100 yards. The Globe Hotel was the 
first recipient and had a living room wrecked, but as usual with 
no casualties to life or limb. Victoria Road also received one. 
The crime list of the day brought into prominence the wastrel- 
Sikh question. As a rule we get the rejections of Shanghai for 
our police; when they are dismissed from this force (usually for 
drunkenness) they become watchmen. A bad Sikh is as fine a 
type of depravity as a good one is of courage, and we are now 
illustrating this fact. On Wednesday one of them in a bout of 
drink gave us a false alarm of fire at the Gas Works, and after 
a night in the lock-up sought the consolation of grog. He was 
found by a British officer running wildly about a compound yes¬ 
terday, shouting that he had been told to fire any house hit by 
shell. The man was run in and now awaits trial at drum-head. 
This morning another Sikh was submitted to examination for 
illicit sale of vile liquor to the sailors. On being arrested by Mr. 
Brown, the Consular constable, he resisted; thereupon a Cossack 
who was near, seeing a black man going for a white, shot him 
dead. A relative of this dead Sikh, also a watchman, showed 
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signs of running amok, or was in a fit of dolirium tremens; ho 
had also to bo arrested. All those men had once been in the 
Police, and had been discharged as bod characters; their conduct 
does not tarnish the reputation of our existing body of police. 
Whether ns protectors, sentries, burialinon, or fighters, they 
have been oquully udmirable. We had a quiet, if not a pleasant, 
afternoon, but at dusk forces were seen, or were fancied to bo 
seen, approaching from the south—apparently of all arms—and 
us the Chinese simultaneously retreated to the west, we could 
put only one construction on the fact, viz., that it was our 
relief. Still, as dusk faded into night and no one came in; most 
of us went to bed with the suspicion that the new-comers were 
Chinese after all. As we saw that they had guns in plenty, the 
suspicion was not encouraging. However no one showed des¬ 
pondency in any form 1 . At 8 p.in. the 4.7 came into use with 
terrific hurly-burly, and was instantly replied to with a newly 
mounted Gatling from the German Bank. The Germans were 
waiting for it and had the exact range (1,500 yards); the 4.7 
troubled us no more. At 9 o’clock a search-light was seen clearly 
sweeping the horizon away to the south-east, either on the 
railway or the river. Later two were seen, and some aver they 
saw as many as five simultaneously. If so, we can only interpret 
this as a torpedo flotilla coming up stream. The most impressive 
feature of this relatively quiet day was the outbreak of an ap¬ 
palling fire in the city. Prom the top of the Club Concordia 
sixty degrees of the horizon were seen to be aflare with burning 
houses, and dense palls of illuminated smoke were rising to 
great heights. A strong south wind would have destroyed the 
city. The origin of the conflagration is unknown to us; it may 
have been started by the Russian guns, but more probably in 
the well-known frenzy of Chinese soldiery. Disappointed in 
their hopes of loot, a spirit of devilment seizes them, making 
them resolute to destroy other people’s happiness if they can’t 
secure their own. News came in to-night that the Admiral, with 
his force, is in a tight place, eight miles to the north-west, but 
whether this was sent by letter or verbally, I could not find 
out. He has many sick and wounded. This news has added 
anxieties for other people to our own. For the last five days 
our own trouble has entirely ocoupied our minds and attention. 
Last week Peking lay like a load on our hearts, but shells and 
rifle-fire make potent diversions in the way of looking at life. 
Before closing to-day’s experiences let me add two matters which 
are loss historic than interesting. After a long residence in 
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China I saw for the first time it Chinese gentleman practically 
forswear his country by cutting oil his queue. Those who know 
what it coats a Brahmin to oat a beefsteak will know what this 
means. Ilia remark was amusing, although uttered in all serious¬ 
ness, "I will ho a. d—d Chinaman no longer.” Tlio other matter 
concerns a communication sent in by a well-known house-boy, 
who is a bit of a character. Ho is still in charge of his master’s 
place in our remotest suburb, ami says ho has boon visited by 
the Boxers. They asked if his master was a Christian; the boy 
atouUy denied it, but stated that bo was good man, who showed 
much kindness to the Chinese. They called in the adjacent 
villagers, got the latter paid; of the story corroborated, (mark 
this, as some people say the Chinamap is ungrateful) and then 
stated that they would not bum the place. “Tell your master, 
however, said they, that if they send out those horse-soldiers 
again that charged us yesterday, W e shall burn it.” Of course 
it is probable that our merry wag, the boy, is laughing at ns; 
but qb the Boxers deliberately spared the great godown at 
Fengtai^ belonging to the same gentleman, it is possible that his 
servant’s curious statement is correct. 
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JM'ANKHM KIK1.I1 BATTWIY APPROACHING Til* WKITZK ON RACECOURSE HoAII, IUW> 
HEIGHT OP 1MJ11 WALL IN THOSE DAYS CAN HE UAUUKD FROM ITS APPEARANCE IS 
THE LEFT BACKGROUND, THE EXTREME LEFT OF WHICH IS NOW APPItOXIMAIH.V 
THE SITE OF THE DICKINSON ROAD BRIDGE. 



Count von Waldeusee congratulating the Cossacks who hoiie who 
James Watts to Taku, 1900. 


CHAPTER XII. 


James IX?alts' Ride lo Taku 


1. Sniped while awaiting receipt of despatches. 

2. Rides into Boxes sentries ; escapes ; loses way. 

3. Charges across guarded bridge; cuts field wires. 

4. Gets despatches into Taku; a surprised Captain. 

5. Allies waste time at Tanghu; famous officers. 

6. James Watts guides relief column into Tientsin. 

f t. Mr. Watts who had joined the Volunteers when trouble 
broke out arrived at the appointed rendezvous shortly after dark 
to await receipt of despatches from two nationalities, British 
and Russian. This rendezvous was an old house standing forty 
or fifty feet back from the road in a big compound, where now 
stands a row of modem office buildings numbers 128—140 
Victoria Road. The occupants of the house at the time were 
Mr. and Mrs. Detring; Mr. and Mrs. Von Hanneken; Mrs. 
Charles Denby, wife of the American Consul; a newly married 
daughter of Mr. Startseff and the Mlissos Lucy, Dora, If'vi and 
Gisi Dotring. It was the rule that all lights should bo turned 
off during this anxious period of the siege, hut to welcome ns 
well as to merrily speed Mr. Watts on his ride, the lights were 
turned on. In the midst of this encouragement, while he was 
awaiting arrival of Russian despatches, a bullet pierced a window 
and shattered an overmantel mirror behind Mr. Watts, as be 
stood with his back to the fireplace. The bullet must have 
gone over his head since he was standing in a direct line between 
the window and the mirror. Lights were turned off immediately 
and the daughter of Mr. Startseff who had been in an adjacent 
room attending to her few months old baby, rushed in to report 
having seen, through the window where she was sitting the jet 
of flame from a rifle fired close by, either inside or over the 
compound wall. Sniping of this nature was common at this 
stage of the siege. Several walls of gutted buildings had to be 
knocked down to take away cover from which snipers operated. 
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Delay in starting was caused by the wait for tbs Russian 
despatches tho first dospatch-bcaror having boon shot in both logs 
on his way to tho rendezvous. Intermittent rifio firing was kept 
up by tho Boxers all evening, with occasional intervals when it 
almost rained bullets. Booming of big guns from the city walla 
and Black Fart accompanied the rifle firing. The second Russian 
messenger got through safely and the four men, Mr. Watts, 
and three Cossacks, one man leading a remount for Mr. Watts; 
left the house at about nine o’clock. They trotted amid a 
hail of bullets down the Victoria road, past the Gordon Hall 
and wheeled into Meadows road, where tlve Japanese sentries 
were flattened against the wall to avoid being hit. They made 
off to the west, past Taku road, and swung south again into 
the Racecourse road, galloping to the gate and bridge at Weitze 
creek. Here Mr. Watts produced his pass for inspection by 
the G'erman Naval Officer ini charge of the gate guard. The 
officer advised against the journey, declaring it to be madness 
to make the attempt and pointing to several of his wounded 
men lying along the wall; men who had been wounded by 
Boxer rifle fire during the day. Mr. Watts, however, insisted 
upon going through and then found that the bridge was destroy¬ 
ed. He tried to ford across but the ooze in the Weitze was too 
much for the horses, and the four men had to turn back. Mr. 
Watts then decided to get through the gate of the same wall 
at Taku road, and had his pass altered accordingly by the 
German officer. The Japanese guard at this gate passed him 
through without any trouble and the four men made off into 
the country to the right of the road. 

2. Mr. Watts’ plan was to travel in the country to the 
right of the Taku road although keeping in touch with that 
highway as a guide. With no moon and a cloudy sky it was 
almost pitch dark. The only guide during the first part of the 
journey was the glare of burning villages fired by Boxers. It 
was also Mr. Watts’ intention to give a wide berth to all villages 
and bridges nearby where Chinese soldiers or Boxer's might bo 
posted. Moving southwards from the Taku road, Mr. Watts 
skirted the south side of the (Pagoda Gardens, about two miles 
from the settlements, and swung back again towards the Taku 
road at a joint between the old Match Factory and the villugo 
of Chen Tang, on the river below the first cutting. Riding up 
the embankment forming the road, the four men were suddenly 
met by rifle fire, and a shot at point blank range, fired from the 
opposite side of the narrow road, luckily missed Mr. Watts, 
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who got away with nothing more than a mouthful of powder. 
At a break-neck gallop the four men wheeled nud sped down 
tho rood to tho oust, galloping past Chou Tung Ohwiuig, and 
thenco leaving tho roud and turning south again ucross country. 
A hail of bullets followed them, one passing through the fordo" 
of Mr. Watts mount and another ripping open a service brandy 
flask in liis hip pocket, although he did not know of this until 
later. Changing mounts, Mr. Watts and the Cossacks made 
off across country at top speed, taking graves, ditches and other 
obstacles blindly.’ The firing at the Match Factory had aroused 
the countryside, as a barking dog starts others in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and nervous sentries at the numerous village camps, 
were blazing away at every doubtful object within range of vision. 
After a hard gallop Mr. Watts brought his men up and waited 
for the firing to die down. By that time, with no light or land¬ 
marks to guide him, Mr. Watts lost his bearings entirely. He 
had no notion in whioh direction to move. Setting out, however, 
cautiously, the four men wandered about for possibly an hour when 
Mr, Watts noticed something white gleaming ahead. Approach¬ 
ing more closely lie discovered to his amazement that be was 
on the edge of the Racecourse and that the gleaming objects 
were the rails. He and the Cossacks had been wandering in 
a semi-circle to the southwest. However, the Racecourse gave 
him new bearings and Mr. Watts set out to reach the white 
stone bridge near Pei T’ang Ko, on the southern edge of the 
river loop eliminated by the Third Cutting. 

| 3. Mr. Watts’ course was zig-zagged all the way in an 
endeavour to give a wide berth to all villages. So careful 
was he in his choice of progress that they were making 
long leg» north and south and wen© two or three hours in 
reaching their objective. Reaching the road again, Mr. Watts 
beaded for the white stone bridge, pulling up cautiously when 
within a few yards of it. Before starting out from the rendez¬ 
vous, Mr. Watts, who spoke no Russian, had asked for three 

words with: which to guide bis men. They were “gravier”_ 

right, levier left, and “skorry”—advance at double quick 
lime. Peering through the darkness ahead Mir. Watts motioned 
tin) Cossacks to halt while he advanced alone. Getting closer 
to the bridge, he saw two sentries sitting, one on either side 
of the wide, fiat bridge. Mr. Watts weighed the situation quickly. 

o knew there was no other means of crossing this wide canal, 
and therefore, decided to inako a dash across, trusting to tho 
»entries’ surprise and the poor light to get past safely. Turning 
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to tbo Cossacks he shouted “skony.” In a flash the f ^ r m “ 
clattered over the bridge at top speed As he’ ch J 8 ^ S t the 
son tries Mr. Watte heard one call to the , other > « , U 
Ze^vsV’-, the other replied in the affirmative. The first one 
shouted again, “Shall we shoot?” the other again replied in the 
same manner. Thereupon a volley blazed after the. speeding 
horsemen, who were then several lengths aiway, traveling as fast 
as the excellent little Mongol cross-breeds would carry thenr 
Crossing a wide canal running south from Shen Shui Ku a 
village on the south arm of the loop eliminated by the Fourth 
Cutting, Mr. Watts found some military field telegraph wires 
connecting the village with another camp at Hsiao Tsan, two 
or three miles away. Mr. Watts promptly cut the wires to mako 
certain there would be no messages that might lead to hiei cap iure, 
as well as to disrupt the Boxer eommumcationa. Further a on„ 
Mr Watts’ mount almost trampled on six Boxers lying asleep 
out in the open behind a village. The Cossacks brought their 
rifles to the ready, but Mr. Watts restrained them. He was 
afraid the shooting would alarm a larger body nearby and mcreaso 
their difficulties. From the canal near Shen Shui Ku, Mr Watts 
made off in the direction of Hsin Cheng, near the projected Fifth 
CuttL Skirting to the south of that walled own, lie 
crossed'two wide canals, but in the dark could not tell whether 
they were the two that run south from the Haiho, one on either 
aide of Hsin Cheng, or whether he crossed and recrossed tbo 

Machang Canal running east and west somewhat further south. 

However, he got safely past Hsin Cheng, and 
7 c hJ knew all along, the most dangerous stage of the 
journey It was here that Mr. Watts had his first real 
In his^own words, he “never expected to get through. String 
ahead commanding both the road and the nver was one of the 
bte inland forts, presumably belonging to the chain established 
by Sankolinsin in 1859-1860. It lay between the the river mil 
the Taku Road, while on the, south side oftheroadthere 
a marsh-land, reaching up to the edge of th ° ^ 7 

covered with about eight inches of water and too oozy for horses 

to negotiate. 

m 4 . xJnon approaching this fort, a mile or so back, Mr. 
Watts had encountered a heavy fog, and on one 0 CC “ K ]7j j 
save further wandering about in a dangerous region, ho hmua 

rwho loomed’up ta the fog V « 

tion. This guidance put the four men almost no 

the Taku road, of the proximity of which Mi. Watts 


idea. In considering this last and most difficult passage, he 
decided that it was best to take the road, and that their 
only hope lay in a wild dash past the fort, taking a chance of 
not being hit in the certain fusillade of bullets. However, to 
be on the safe side, he halted a hundred yards or so 
from the fort, and leaving his mount with the Cossacks, crept 
along the river bank in the long reeds. Approaching close to 
the low sloping walls, he stopped at their edge and listened 
for sounds of sentry foot-falls. Hearing none he crawled up the 
wall and peered over the top. Still ha heard neither sound 
nor sentries. Crawling forward along the top of the wall to peer 
down inside the fort he saw, in the light of coming dawn, a 
disordered mess of cannon and debris. The fort was as deserted 
as a tomb. It had been, hurriedly evacuated two days before 
following the storming of the Taku forts and this was Mr. 
Watts’ first knowledge of it. Wasting no time, he remounted 
and took the Cossacks at a gallop along the road to Taku, now 
only about five or six miles away. It was then getting lighter 
every minute and he noticed as he galloped that peasants along 
the road stepped aside respectfully as he past and went through 
the motions of a military salute. Suffering from, the effects of 
ttn hours in the saddle, besides loss of sleep and incident nervous 
excitement, Mir. Watts got his despatches into “Pilot Town” 
Taku, at about seven o’clock on the morning of June 20th. The 
only casualty to the little band of four men and five horses 
was a flesh wound in Mr. Watts’ first mount. They bad passed 
through a Boxer-infested region, skirted scores of villages swarm¬ 
ing with enemy soldiers and had taken ten hours to traverse 
a course that he had done hundreds of times before in 
three hours. Capture would have meant not only death but also 
preliminary barbaric torture. Obtaining a small launch, at Pilot 
town, Mr. Watts boarded H.M.S. Algerine and presented his 
British despatch to Captain Warrender. Upon opening the 
message, Warrender exclaimed in true naval style, adding, ‘‘I 
had no idea things were in such' a bad state.” The contents 
of the despatch were to the effect that the tBoxers and Imperial 
troops might close in on Tientsin at any moment and that the 
defense forces had not enough ammunition to carry on more than 
one or two days longer. Mr. Watts and Captain Warrender 
then proceeded on the launch up-stream to give the Russian 
despatches to the Russian Admiral on his vessel, the “Sevuch”. 
While sitting in the cabin, as the two officers discussed the 
situation, Mr. Watts fell asleep and was awakened by the 
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Admiral bending over him and forcing a largo tumbler of cham¬ 
pagne into his mouth. Mr. Watts then proceeded further up¬ 
stream to SCO Captain Wise of the U.S.S. “Monocacy,” lying 
of Tanglui. He spent the night of Juno 20th on hoard Una 

vessel. 

ci 5 . l n accordance with a pro-conceived notion that the best 
means of reaching Tientsin with a large body of forces was along 
the military highway from Pel T’ang ten mi.es north of Taku, 
to the Eastern Arsenal, Tientsin, and against which Mr. Watts 
advised strongly, he was sent the following morning, June 21st, 
by the allied commanders with a scouting party to reconnoitre the 
position and strength of Chinese forces at the Pei T’ang forts. 
The party started out by railway but a little distance north of 
Tangku, the. line, was tom up, and they spent the best part of a 
day getting to and sketching the forts and returning to Tangku. 
Upon reporting to the allied commanders, it was decided, time 
being of the utmost value, not to taka the Pei T’ang forts. One 
valuable day»bad been wasted, with Tientsin’s position growing 
more precarious every hour. In the meantime marines, blue¬ 
jackets and troops had been brought in from transports and war¬ 
ships outside the bar, and assembled at Tangku. Major Waller, 
afterwards known for his water-cure of insurrectionary Filipinos, 
was in charge of tlio Americans, while Captain Christopher Crad- 
ock , 00 who, as Admiral, went down with his ship in the Falk¬ 
land Islands battle in the great war, was in command of a party 
of British blue-jackets. Admiral Seymour was, at that moment, 
retreating on Tientsin, fighting'a rear-guard, running action, Tho 
need, therefore, of getting relief into Tientsin was extremely 
urgent. However, through more lack of foresight, another day 
was lost, when the allied commanders tried to push forward on 
the evening of the 21st. to Tientsin by railway from Tangku, 
instead of coming up by road. 

f 6. Mr. Watts had been requested. by Captain Warrender 
to travel in the armored car, juat behind the engine, and o 
14 keep a sharp lookout.** In spite of fatigue Mtr. Watts endea- 
voured to meet with the request, and did so until the train struck 


co British naval officers of subsequent prominence, not already rnenttoi ed, 
who were in Tientsin during the Boxer rU.ng wero Admirals B atty, 
Huger Keyes and Phillimore. Beatty, then a Captain, is 
its ^“a thin, lmtchet-faced young man", who took a wounded ana 

stoically. 


an obstruction across tho line near Enin ITo. Thereupon Mr. 
Watts’ vigil ended abruptly, his car and a water-tank car be¬ 
hind jumping the track and plunging half over the embankment. 
Tim relief forces bad nothing to do hut debark and camp for the 
night, whilo the lino waa being put in order again. Mr. Watts 
returned to Taku and spent tho night at the home of Captain 
Brown. Next morning, June 22nd, the relief forces pulied for¬ 
ward by rail to Chun Liang Cheng, where they comped over 
night. Mr. Watts accompanied them as guide. The railway 
beyond Chun Liang Cheng was bndly tom up, so the relief 
column was obliged to march the rest of tho way. At daybreak- 
on June 23rd, the relief column, consisting of about 8,000 men, 
Russians, Americans, British, G term a n s and Japanese was on its 
way to Tientsin, with scouting parties in advance, taking a route 
between the railway and the Haiho. Heavy fire from, the East 
Arsenal was encountered on approaching the railway embank¬ 
ment, where it curves in towards Tientsin. Cover was taken 
behind the embankment and the column opened rifle fire. Orders 
were finally received for the British (Naval Brigade and the 
Royal Welsh Fusileers) to advance under cover of the Russian’s 
fire. This was carried out after numerous minor brushes with 
tho Chinese, particularly at Ta Chih Ivu and the Tientsin Mili¬ 
tary College, (now the Russian Park), Chinese snipers were 
porehud in trees and expert marksman were detailed to dislodge 
them,, bringing them down like so many birds. The British 
column forged abend and reached tho river bank opposite tho 
(ionium Concession at about noon. So fatigued, hot and dusty 
wero tho men thnt many of thorn promptly waded into tho river 
up to their nocks, without waiting to remove accoutrements or 
clothing. 





















The kuins of J. M. Dickinson’s house, near the canal bridge on Haci- 


course Road, destroyed by Boxers in 1900. 







































Tientsin children who went through siege of 1900. 



Hoad duhinu 1900 Siege. 


CHAPTEE XIII 


Second Stage of Siege 


(Narrative by Wm. MeLeish.) 

}■ • Tamkh Watts’ iiEcoaNinoNj iihavkhv of ladikh 
f Awful coNFi.AGiiAT.ONH in city; hoi.ihkiih amuck. 
i . Uoval Welsh Fuhileers deal with Boxer rabble. 

BHKLUNG OF CONCESSIONS INTENSIFIES; LOOTING 

5. Attack on and captuuk of the East Arsenal 

6. Chinese attempt to flood the concessions. 

7. Japanese column arrives; firing increases. 

8. Bullets fall thickly ; wild rumours of Peking. 

». Sniping maintained with great activity. 

10. Military council resolves on a big attack. 

11. Heavy shellfire/ women and children leave. 

12. Affairs at Tangku and Taku; relief columns 

13. Chinese gunnery improves ; Native espionage. 
is. Chinese bring up moke guns ; sniping heavy 

15. Diabolic effect of Chinese Krupp batteries. ’ 

16. Allies busily mounting guns to bombard city 
in' on^ E3 ^ CLSAtt WKSTMlN PLA ™. taking Arsenal. 

IQ l 5 ’ 000 ClIINESB TROOPS ATTACKING CONCESSIONS. 

19. Operations planned on city but postponed. 

20. Heat almost too much for both sides. July 12th. 
m « ® ATTLK 0T Tientsin; a tremendous explosion. 
of Native city captured; Death of Colonel Biscum. 
ff Arises enter wai.i.ed city; ghastly scenes. 

ol n” or DAY8 8lKt,E ; aftermath of looting. 

Chinese in full rktueat towards the capital. 

Ike horrid SEqUEL OF WAR; DIVISION OF SPOILS. 

f 1. Saturday, Juno 2!ird. Our lout nhett was hurled at 
0 u.m. und practically represented the end of the first chapter 
in the siege of Tientsin, for though there was sniping until about 
11, and a heavy battle near the railway with our gallant Bus- 
nuns, we felt relief in the air somehow, notwithstanding the 
•limippomtment over the fancied foreign troops of last night. 
Jlio men we saw must have been Chinese in full retreat from 
oar European lads. Capt. Bayly issued some withering instruc¬ 
ts during the morning about disarming the tender-feet and 
uo-nolhmgs, and he further declared the Tientsin Club to be 
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exclusively a hospital by closing even the Bar. About 11.30 in¬ 
structions wore issued to stop firing, as troops wero soon coin¬ 
ing up the left bank. Unhappily there was a full-sized dust- 
storm on at the time, and we could only see 800 or 400 yards, 
but at last wo recognised the kluilci of the hoy id Welsh and the 
helmets of tho British murines us they came along the river. 
Their louder was our own’ gallant Jim Watts, who led tha 
Cossacks to Tnku on Tuosduy. Choor aftor choor rose behind the 
Volunteers' breastwork on the Bund uei Jim yu-lu-ed hnnselt 
across in a sampan; his comrades caught and carried him amidst 
tho wildest triumph to Gordon Hall, where he met with a recep¬ 
tion that falls to few in a life-time, but which failed to meet 
dessert for a brave, indeed heroic, feat. It is only fit and propel 
that reference should here be made to the very ibrave attempt 
of those the little party of men in charge of the ‘Spray,’ 
which left Tientsin 24 hours before Jim Watts and his Cossacks. 
The little-ship got down in the dark as far as the Nine Forts, 
and then unhappily stranded in shoal water; she was prompt y 
abandoned and almost ns promptly burned by the Boxers. Hie 
crew and passengers, after severe hardships, crawling for miles 
through tho kowliang, and after many li.iir-brciulth escapes |rom 
Boxers and Boxer cumps first found their way to Chungliang- 
chon". They wero in great distress, chiefly from hunger, sore 
feet and knees. They finally reached Taku via the radway 
track, and handed in their despatches about one hour after Mr., 
Watts’s arrival. Meanwhile the Volunteers and Bluejackets 
towed the end of a raft across stream, and over came tho 
Welshmen, the Marines, the Endymiona, the Americans and U>u 
Italians. Their reception was something ever to be remembemi, 
we and they hurrahed until honest beer came to relieve them 
of further effort. The ladies sallied out of the porch of the 
Gordon Fall and clapped and cheered until they were hoarse 
The American ladies produced the Stars and Stripe ns Um 
Philippine heroes passed, and the effect was really wonderful. 
There was no weeping; only honest, freely uttered joy at 1 F' 
from an unspeakable danger. Tientsin has reason to be proun, 
very proud, of its women; and it is proud of them. They 
shown fortitude, calmness and fine unselfishness in the muM 
of an appalling crisis, of which few. could, or can, see the cni- 
The Americana tell ua that they with the Russians wero « 
advance-guard; and after leaving the train seven n»« cs fmm 
Tungku, had to fight about eight or nine imlos from ChUnlm"k 
cheng. Tho enemy at one place let their pickets through, a 


then took them on tho flank suddenly from an ambush. They 
lost threo killed and three wounded at tho first fire, wero driven 
back eight miles, and lost their field gun, though they saved 
the Colt. They were of course completely outnumbered, but 
miffored chiefly from artillery, in which the enemy were very 
strong. TIuty re-advanced Urn next day (yimlorduy), and from 
linen till now lmvo boon making progress, though lighting all tho 
timo. Tlioy found uvory village on their way in flames and tho 
country a desert. All report the sufferings of tho peasants from 
their own soldiers ns almost unbearable; a devil incarnate seems 
to reside in the Chinese fighting man, whether victorious or 
defeated, and probably the latter is the worse. When they 
started to-day, there was desperate fighting at first, but later 
the whole force found no difficulty in driving the enemy before 
them fast enough. Seeing no flags ns they approached Tientsin, 
they thought that all was over; but they were soon undeceived. 
Ve showed no bunting because of its target uses; but soon every 
flag in the place was flying. The force had suffered severely in 
coming up; about 40 being killed and 200 wounded. Tho Rus¬ 
sians came steadily along the railway-line, meeting the main 
resistance; tho forces mentioned above having deployed livo 
miles below to clear the river-bank. Thcro are largo numbers 
of Gormans lix>, but so far tlioy have not arrived boro. It is 
said that they and some Russians are going to seize the Arsenal 
with its stores of gun-cotton, brown prismatic, Mauser am¬ 
munition, etc., etc. They are the Tsingtao garrison, sent in 
jireferenee because they have proper outfits and are acclimatised. 
The Russians who have been with us a week, are going to¬ 
morrow to relievo the Admiral, and we hear the firing of the 
big gun and field-pieces as 1 write. Now that Col. Wogack has 
frush supplies of ammunition he will give the Chinese an idea 
of what shell fire is like. I bear that the sights in the native 
city are heartrending; refugees in thousands and fire and murder 
caging everywhere. Thus to-day ends the first chapter of the 
8 iege of Tientsin. The folk who for almost forty years have 
lived on the edge of a volcano have faced the eruption, and, by 
the blessing of Providence and the bravery of 2,400 gallant 
soldiers and sailors of all nations, have escaped unhurt. We 
smile derisively now when we think of our little gunboat, our 
winter guard of twenty-five marines, our vaunted ability to 
dofend oursolves. Why I Wo might all hnvo been corpses and 
our Hottloinonts a mass of broken bricks if it bud not been for 
Hie accident of 1,700 Russians staying here in consequence of 
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the broken railway lino. By traditional projudico thorn ia not 
supposed to bo much lovo lost liotwoon Britons and Hussions, 
but I am sure every British resident in North China will here¬ 
after havo a soft spot for tho gallant men who saved our women 
and children from the unspeakable. As I have already said, 
oil oui brave defenders aro equally worthy of unstinted gratitude 
and praise; it was the more caprice of circumstance that pur 
Ilussian lads were the most numerous and all possessed arms. 

2. Sunday, June 24th. Our first really quiet night; no firing, 
save in the remote distance. The conflagrations in the City oro 
truly awful and the sacrifice of life and property must have been 
immeasurably great. The news from the Admiral to-day is more 
reassuring; he can hold his own, so a rest is being given to the 
troops of all nations and all arms. To-day a very painful impression 
is abroad on the looting brutalities of certain infantrymen. A free 
choice of food and free drinks one cun understand, but when men 
come to a house, shoot one of the few servants who have been 
faithful, and bayonet others, so as to get a free deck to rob and 
wantonly destroy, it is past endurance. The Extra Concession 
people have been warned not to return home because of this busi¬ 
ness, and no woman is to be allowed in the Concession. It is really 
the supplanting of one terror by another, and one less, tolerablo 
because of chivalrous feeling due to those in distress. We hear 
that the Admiral’s forces have captured a small fort near the City. 
We fully expect operations against the Eastern Arsenal and 
Hsikfu, the place where military stocks were stored. Sunday, 
June 24th, was in many respects a day off. A note came early 
from the Admiral saying he was in laager and not particularly hard 
pressed near Haiku, the place where the Chinese store all thoir 
munitions of war and guncotton. It was thereupon resolved to. 
give tho men. a day off, as all were completely done up by the 
marching and fighting of the two previous days. The chief com¬ 
plaint of tho men wus blistered foet. The Bussians had a series 
of small skirmishes with the Chinese to the north (xf the river, 
which ut dusk almost rose to tho dignity of an engagement. All the 
shooting at our end of the town to-day consisted of very occasional 
sniping. Towards night the Germans at the South Gate thought 
an attack was impending, but nothing resulted. The Germans, 
when coming up, deployed east of tho railway to attack the two 
camps which guard the great Eastern Arsenal. There wero only 
200 on this affair, and they met with so warm a reception that they 
lost 12 killed and 25 wounded. Tho day was marked chiefly by 
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preparation to receive tho wounded, who were brought hi 
gioat mi robe in. 1 wo storeys of l bo Club Concordia were given up 
a“'J IOSP Tr' purposos > aml the private house of tho Customs 
wa f, a]ao commandeered) as an annexe of the 
British Hospital; nil Mr. Chang Yen-mao's extended promises 

Waif!??' ?r r , y Japaneso (Jouaai as head-quarters and 
hospital for the larger force coming from Japan. Of our eighty 

odd sick there has so far been no fatal case, although Mr 

Mont dS< W -°L h ° Bar}levr ’ almMt “ bad as he could bo. 
Clout Wright can now see, and recognises his friends. 1 do 

not think I have yet stated the fact that Flag-Captain Jellicoe, 
of the Centurion, is badly wounded; ho is with tho Admiral 
A new and irritating t mu bio was added to our anxieties 
to-day, viz: looting by infantrymen. I omit the nationality 
o these rogues deliberately; it is a pity that a large body 
of fine bravo fellows should have their reputation sullied by 
he villainous conduct of half a dozen. Moreover, all the 
forces have dona a little innocuous and excusable foraging for 

Z d r ’ an u T h thinga as towels - No resented 
his but when so-called men came with fixed bayonets and shot 

faithful servants dead or bayoneted them, and then proceeded to 

Z a ' ld d f at f > y ver Y devilment and lust of destruction, it 

mis time to feel indignant. I need not add that the officers took 
prompt measures to deal with the evil. The victims of this utter 

Sun VT f r Sid6ntS ; n the British Municipal Extension. 
Captain Bayly to-day issued another of his scathing proclama¬ 
tions, a document redolent of the quarter-deck. Seem- neonlc 
retunung to their homes, the Captain at once advised them that 
tl o tioubJes were not over, and that protection from shell-fire and 
evils hqd better ba sought in the Gordon Hall until further 
™ 8 ’ B l shop Scott ‘ and the Non-comformists held Divine 
mZiJ 7 U \ G r ! ° n HaJ1 and respectively. The eon- 

tS o TT T fair] y. uumcrous - ^ the'afternoon we heard 
>at the Hongkong regiment, tho First Chinese regiment and tho 

^ gmeg Sappers, with a strong contingent of Terrible*, had 
amvul. 1 ho men wero so tired after their long trudge that they 
ad bivouacked at the railway station, near “the Russians. I 
not say that their arrival excited vast curiosity and great 
Uliusinsm. Ih 0 Shantung men especially looked very fit, and 

LI”" Tf h ’* 8,011 th i? k “ e«»l account 

0 / S Wh h0 fp me T T WCU 80t - up ' 8turd y fellows ' witl1 plenty 
la move I . udlan f 1 an ^ Hongkong men were too tired 

hemselvcsi, the Chinese troops dragged along the 
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B „„, The Terrible* S^ith't 

with them, and havo go ubiquity of British interests 

Peking, a fine o-njjntaj « ^\fd1oX first time signals 
and responsibility. At 10 ■ j force of Russians and 

by rocket, and 900 Biitianeru force. Had the now men 

others want out to bring m o garrison below safety 

not come in, this would cells™ 'will, 

point; but » it woo ™ ”» notmisplseed. Only 

every confidence, a confidence whioh was ^ We ^ , m(1 

distant firing disturbed the rep Qn tho H as t Arsenal by 

an idea that dawn was 0 , , ,n 1 Tlf ii er waa to fire from the 

the Germans, and the T.mU. . 1mUtol.cn. Mr. 

w faTt-duy relLcd from aent^ turvciilancc, 

, 3 Monday. 25th j™. Mi.tont ^a.Uhc « U 
10 n.mi. t.he little Brito ^ Woo i Mill opened fire <>n 

Terrible's 12 -pounder fro w here the Elgin treaty 

the Western the buildings. It has been 

was signed—and. tne seoouu a clearlv for the dense 

ablaze all the morning, an e House has gone and the 

black smoke. I fear the histone Joss Honshu ^ locate 

famous big bell also. T e i to w ;thin 200 yards; they 

the 12 -pounder, and have go ■ g p hfcar TallieuV 

threw a dozen shells m l J h ^ Freacb Consulate a. second, which 
new store got one, an were quickly subdued 

set the building on fire, oven now, at 

Wo expected the Admiral « f<>r< y j vy firing in that 

i p.m., there cm no to <* &**** 

direction. X may state ha we various eounils ot 

g un. of » »• L‘ 

the reports. No anxiety ^ a ttock on the enemy * 

certain that the united fore Hoval Welsh met the 

stores at Haiku. A and dispatched .5 

Boxers this morning on this side 0 0 meeting* 

S them, 15 by bullet, 80 by * 

like this and the Boxer factor of the. atoataonwi ^ ^ ^ ^ 
disappear. The one or two Ohmese who^ ce . Tbo 

the City declare that troops and le lirc .a. 

impression here is now u ™ v0 . rj^g, Helay in their arrival, 
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800 people nt this time, especially since the Tungehow boat trade 
has been superseded by the railway, is no easy matter. More¬ 
over, there is hardly any water in the river, so that the delay can 
readily he accounted for optimistically as well as otherwise. Hero 
let mo add that the Chinese aro credited with nn attempt to divert 
the Peiho’s course so as to flood us outl I chronicle this report, 
bet cannot reeommend it for acceptance. It would ho impos¬ 
sible to overestimate tho importuned of the water-works at this 
crisis in tho history of our port. Wo lui.vo had abundance of 
clear, good water without over exposing oursolves to the fire of 
the enemy, and now that the. stream is full of dead bodies, 
sentiment would almost have precluded using it in the ordinary 
way. Almost the same can be said for the gas, and boundless 
credit is due to those gentlemen who have come forward to help 
the officials of these companies, as well as to the officials them¬ 
selves. When the Wool Mill was burned two days ago, the store¬ 
room luckily escaped destruction; consequently Mr. Diffendorfer 
has been able to supply the Hospital with 400 light, soft, warm 
blankets—a splendid gift, for we have had several chilly nights 
during the week. Major Morris, of the Royal Welsh, is up to 
date. He was no sooner in thu port than he set about to organise 
a mounted infantry corps. Within three hours he lied fifty 
ponies, mostly given or loaned; he wants a hundred. Most of 
us, in the absence of our mafoos and the impossibility of getting 
food for our animals, drove our ponies out, so that good horse¬ 
flesh is to be found all over the plain. We hear from Peitniho 
that the residents there wore sent down to Taku in tho Hum- 
bur's steam pinnace; it is reported at Taku that one, if net more, 
of tho Chinese cruisers which escaped capture by not being nt 
TiJui, is chasing foreign steamers in the Gulf. Of Tongshan, 
tho coal-pits, and the largo foreign and Cantonese staff, we know 
nothing at present. Tho railway is rapidly being made good, the 
mil-head being now on this tide of Chunliangcheng, about 11 
miles from Tientsin. Nothing is of course being attempted with 
tho Peking line. 

1 4. Tuesday, 26th June. After the dispatch of a tow-boat 
to rail-head yesterday afternoon, our first attempt to reopen mail 
service, there was little to chronicle for an hour or two. Long 
Tom, up in the yamen forts in the city, has all day been showing 
fine form, and it was resolved to try and silence him by night¬ 
fall. Distances were carefully measured, and a rough and ready 
survey was made of the topography of the surroundings. Then 
tlm Terrible’s 12-ponndcr, with the famous Percy Scott mount* 
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WIlH brought into the field. The office** mounted some high 
buildings hard by to nofo tins result*. NWnl men worn justly 
proud of the consequences, for after a few rounds in which they 
got nearer and nearer every time, they hit a heavy mass of 
masonry, which fell with a crash and buried the gun. It may 
recover but it was safely silenced for the day, and indeed wo 
have nod heard it since. The same gun’s crow, when shelling 
the Western Arsenal (Haikwangssu) m the morning, actualy 
planted shot, after shot on the very spot they were told to hit 
The enemy had all the day made the gun the object of speda 
attention, but as it was under cover from the point of attack of 
their boot gunners they failed. Another Russian infantry regi¬ 
ment arrived to-day, said to be two thousand strong, and bivouack- 
ed at the Railway Station. It reports the railroad of the Tanglcu- 
Tientsin line to be within 12 miles of Tientsin. The Russians 
to-day built a pontoon bridge opposite the British Settlement, 
so as to save a weary mile up and another down to the newly 
arriving men. They also occupied the plain between Tientsin 
und the Eastern Arsenal in great force, intending to storm that 
stronghold; but as it was reported that the Chinese had mined 
the place with the fine guncotton there produced, it w » 
to shell it by preference. To-day the Germans who so gallantly 
whl the two a»»ps which guard the Arsenal « Band,, 
brought in their wounded. Two companies (220 men) lost > 1- 
killed and 25 wounded, the latter including several cases whicl, 
will involve amputation. All troops agree) that the Chinese 
mutilate the wounded who fall into their hands. Our hospitals 
to-day have over three hundred wounded men. The doctors k 
me that one curious thing about all the cases » the> state d 
utter collapse in which the men oame in (possibly duo to t o 
intense rigors of the climate and the heat combined.) A hU o 
water, restorative and cosseting soon bring them round. They 
get their wounds dressed and cleaned and in three bourn ca o 
be recognised as the same moribund beings who were brought 
in Tf to dato in the British Hospital (The Tientsin Clu 1,. 
which also eont.dns a few Americans, Italians and Austi . 
there has not been one death; brave Midshipman Dona 
received the viaticum tlis morning, but rallied later on. 
disagreeable incident of to-day was the shooting of two infamry- 
men for looting; an example which it is hoped will pu 
to the one disgraceful feature of the siege, 

There has been no heavy firing to-day; and only - llic 

ahots at the outposts have disturbed our quiet. Early 


morning wo got definite nows of tho Admiral, viz., that the 
relief force sent out at midnight on h'undny had reached him and 
found him laagered in tho Inigo magazine of Haiku, and that 
he was coming in the morning. We further learned that he 
knew nothing of the Peking people, having been unable to 
advance beyond eightl miles the other side of Langfang, about 
fifty miles from Tientsin. He had to leave the railway and 
march back by the river route. While loading the field guns 
into barges, one had slipped and knocked the bottom out of the 
boat, so that it and one or two others were lost. At Hsilcu they 
had been all but ambushed, but the British Marines had carried 
tho position at the point of the bayonet amidst the general 
cheering of the whole force. Over forty men had been killed and 
between one and two hundred wounded. To the very great 
surprise of the whole force they had an unmolested march in 
and arrived between 8 and 11 a.m. The welcome they received 
was naturally hearty. Mr. Campbell, of the Consular Service, 
Mr. Ourrie, of the Railway, and Mr. Whittall, of Reuter’s, were 
among the others safe and sound. The Western Arsenal has 
been on fire for twenty-four hours, and we have been cautioned 
to stand by for damage, in case the Magazines at the Eastern 
Arsenal, which is to be shelled to-day, explode. The Admiral’s 
column, before leaving Hsiku this morning, set it on fire, and 
we have seen vast clouds of smoke there all day. After posting 
my diary at 4 p.m. there was little to relate, as it was distinctly 
ft day off for the troops which had come in, and for the Admiral’s 
column. Another Russian regiment arrived to-day and bivouacked, 
on the plain. This must have made the Allies’ forces here some 
8,000 or 9,000 men; so we had every assurance of a quiet night. 
Tho usual precautions were taken against incendiarism. Mr. 
Kilpatrick, R.N., of H.M.S. Centurion, has organised a fire 
brigade, Col. Dorvvard R.E., arrived to-night, but did not assume 
ehurge as senior military officer. The doctors report the wounded 
from the Admiral’s force to be doing well; there are still no fata) 
casus, and no amputation,. Capt. Jellicoe especially is doing 
remarkably well. Mr. Edmund Cousins, of Jardino, Matbeson 
«d Co., went to Talm to-night to ensure protection to the freight 
of their steamers landed on the wharves. Up to date everything 
placed on the landing-stage which could be commandeered for 
military purposes has been seized by the first man and nationality 
tliut saw it. This has not conduced to order' or good temper, 
Bud Mr. Cousins has full authority from the (British officers to 
put an end to it. 
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«[ 5. Wednesday, 27th June 1900. A very quiet morning 
in which preparations were made for a great affair, the attack 
on and partial destruction of the huge Tungchutze, or Eastern 
Arsenal. This extensive place lies between two and three miles 
due east of the Settlements and is the leading factory of 
munitions of war in North China. It employs nearly 2,000 men 
and makes mine-torpedoes, shell, brown prismatic and smokeless 
powder, common black powder, guncotton, Mauser cartridges, 
etc. The machinery in it is worth considerably over a million 
sterling, and the place covers about four or five-sevenths of a 
squaro mile. It is usually guarded on the south side by two 
camps, each containing 500 men. It was in tho attack on 
these camps last Sunday that our German friends lost so heavily 
on the way up. The whole place was supposed to be mined 
so that the Russian general officer who was in command revolved 
to shell it first, before attacking it at close quarters. On 1uesday 
he borrowed the services of the TerribWs 12-pounder, and this 
morning began to rain in shell from that weapon and some 
lesser fieldpiecee. Beautiful practice was made, and in a few 
minutes many of the largest shops were aflame. The Chinese 
replied from their battery in the City, and by way of reprisal 
cave us citizens in the Settlements a supplementary bombard¬ 
ment. Four shells came crashing into the Recreation Ground, 
one bursting just over the new premises of Messrs. {Batouiell 
and Droste. As this disagreeable incident took place at 11 a.m., 
just as the civil population was leaving its cellar refuge m tho 
Gordon Hall and returning home, it was somewhat disconcert- 
ing, but the ladies went on. The Russian force 2,000 strong, 
signalled just before the advance for support; and a force 0 
300 German marines and 600 British, with the First ^ 
Regiment in reserve, went out. The advance was made sun - 
taneously, and with absolutely no cover, except on the south 
where a raised road leaves the moat, giving j.mtect'on ffii « 
short distance as one approaches the Arsenal. ( Juno 2 1 

was a quiet day, the troops taking a day s rest after theu oil • 
of the 27th. The steam launch Kwae Hsian, an Amcricf 
capture at Taku left at 5 a.m. for Taku, to test if river conn 
munication was safe: she got down in safety The hea a 
terrific 108 to-day. The s.s. Tei-Ping with the Amenta 
wounded on board remained fixed in the Tientsin Reach, W< 
a mile down. She could not swing from want of water. ) 
m Sjn e letter dealt with the attack to the E„t > 

repulse by shell fire of a Boxer column coming to help 


Imperial troops; the killed and wounded: and the severe shelling 
of tho outdoor customs compound on the 27th). 

U ®* Friday, 29th June. Nothing of importance occurred 
a.ter dispatching my notes of yesterday. We had a quiet un¬ 
eventful night, and garrison and civilians had a very welcome 
night 8 rest and, still better, sleep. To-day has been a day 
of supply and of organisation; the military chiefs have been in 
consultation about the formation of a column for the relief of 
Peking, but I understand that a very great Russian military 
official has this morning arrived in Taku, viz., the Naval Corn- 
mandor-in-Chief of Eastern Siberia, and that pending his arrival 
they were unwilling to take decisive measures, us he may have 
some information about reinforcements. From the lay point 
of view this delay is of unutterable sadness as a scout came in 
from Peking with another tragic brevity from Sir Robert Hart. 
The paper itself is a document 41 by and contains the follow¬ 
ing: “To the Officers Commanding any European troops. 

Foreign Community besieged British Legation. Situation des¬ 
perate. Make haste! I” The messenger has been submitted 
to a rigid examination by Mr. C. W. Campbell, and Major 
Wingate (of the First Chinese Regiment and now organising the 
Intelligence Depax-tment) and the following facts were elicited: 
'Ike German Minister has been killed, on his way to the Yamen, 
and his secretary badly wounded, but the latter got back. The 
foreign guards held the Chienmen, while Tung’s forces held the 
Hatamen. All the Legations had been burned, except the, 
French, German, and British; guards were holding the two 
former. Food fair, ammunition very low nud being carefully 
saved. Much of tho Chinese city has been burned, and tracts 
of tho Tartar city between the Chienmen and the Legations 
had also gone. Princes Ching and Tuan (this latter is surely 
a mistake) liml small armed foruoit ami were lighting the Boxers. 
Tho latter wore going in largely for incendiarism. The Empress 
had gone to the Summer Palace. This Peking news has pro¬ 
foundly depressed our spirits; it was dated five days ago and 
not one step has been taken to relieve them. We all fear the 
very worst, but hate to give utterance to our pessimism. As 
far as human prevision can see there can be but one issue to 
the terrible position of affairs. If there be a glimmer of hope 
it lies in imputing a littlo worldly wisdom to the Manchus— 
uirely they must know that the violation of the law of embassy 
ineuns the knell of their dynasty. On the other hand, most 
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of us four thoir inability to save the foreigners, oven if they 
have the (losiro to do so. Tho wild lawloss ruffians who disgrace 
tho name of soldier under Tung Fu-h&iang are not the men to 
obey tho Civil power, and such a Civil power. We all think it 
must havo boon those scoundrels, and not tho Boxers, who have 
fired the densely populated districts in tho Chinese city outaido 
of the Cliienmen. Those parts of the Tartar city near the 
Legations which are burned may have been done purposely by 
our guards to remove 'cover,’ or accidentally by spread of the 
Legation fires; but, of course, all is guess work. It is one of 
the most curious features of tho situation that Tientsin is more 
ignorant of what is transpiring in the North than those in 
the South. Tho farce of telegrapliio communication bein<> cut 
is played out; we know it is not. A gentleman just arrived'Vrom 
Hongkong, which he left on the 18th inst., states that ho heard ‘ 
the news of von Ketteler’s death there. It is a possibility that 
thisi was a mere ccunatrd which has come to pass since; in any 
case it is a very extraordinary coincidence. If it actually 
occurred twelve days ago, it is astounding that we should know- 
nothing of it when we are within 80 miles. In ordinary crises 
there has never been a want of native runners and secret couriers, 
but here in 20 days all the information we have had has been 
two minute scraps from tho Inspector-General. Tho Jesuits, 
Protestants, and (Jomincrcial Chinese scorn oquully unfit to copo 
with the crisis as regards news. It really looks as if tint 
vapourings of the Boxers as to our certain, absolute and utter 
destruction within three days had been received as truth, and 
as if the Peking natives thought us dead men. We had a very- 
general impression to-day that the bombardment was to begin 
again at 12 to-day. Had this been done, it would havo had 
one prompt and terrible issue—a counter-attack on and bombard- . 
rnent of the native city. As Tientsin has at least three-quarters 
of a million people the consequences can hardly be imagined. 

It is plausibly given out that the leading native merchants com¬ 
bined to buy the gunners off—this is probable, but it would ? 

be unwise to tabulate it as history. I do not think I have yet 
referred to trade matters, so here let me chronicle that just 
before the shelling began a lot of stuff was shipped. This has 
been destroyed in the river, and the Taku Tug and Lighter Com¬ 
pany has lost some nine lighters and four tow-boats. This lm» 
had and will have a most prejudicial effect on the landing of 
troops, and will bo felt sovorely later on. I may add that tho 
tugs and lighters were on June 10th raided by the Villagers v 


under tho impression tlmt the firing at Taku meant tho 
annihilation of tho foreigners. Gireat were their dismay when 
tho real state of affairs became known;' There are ten large 
Japanese transports at Taku this morning, so wo presume at 
least 5,000 mon have arrived; many say 10,000. Two thousand 
five hundred arrived throe days ago, and arc now on their way 
up, so that we may expect the Island Empire to assert itself 
at once. I may add that the people at the German Consulate 
here are by no means despondent as to the fate of their Minister. 
Tho last two days have witnessed the arrival of thoso stormy 
potrels, the war correspondents; we already have five, and I 
think I am right in saying it is the wish of the authorities to 
place them under reasonable censure, such as no man will resent. 
The “Times” has two men on the spot, besides the able Dr. 
George Morrison in Peking. Beuter’s have two, the ‘‘Daily 
Mail” one and the American Press three. I may also chronicle 
the following notice, as it states formally that we are now under 
martini law; we have of course been virtually so for 12 days, 
but it is far better that the naval and military people should 
nssume the entire responsibility of all their acts and orders 
towards civilians: “I have been directed by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward H. Seymour, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief, to remind 
the British inhabitants of Tientsin, that tho place is under 
martial law, and that any person doing any act to the prejudice 
of the public good or the hindrance of the expedition now being 
formed will be at once arrested and dealt with according to 
circumstances. “Edward H. Bayly, Capfc. and Chief of Staff.” 
As I close this letter the Chinese arc apparently trying to 
flood us out; we this afternoon see water advancing across the 
Western plain. This can do ns no harm whatever, but may very 
much contribute to our safety as it will preclude guns or positions 
being placed there. It may be an attempt to stop our advance, 
l.o., a defensive rather than an offensive measure. It has clearly 
been done by damming up the Grand Canal; it will have one 
consequence, but that is of no consequence in the present 
paralysis of trade, viz., the further lowering of the very low 
water in the Peiho. Our water supply is intact. 

f 7. 80th June. Nothing of import occurred yesterday after 
1 jx>stcd my last despatch. The Admiral gent down the Alacrity's 
mon and a few others to rejoin their ships. Wo have an impres¬ 
sion that we have now entered on a transition plmso of tho local 
situation, viz., of seeing the military element, pure and simple, 
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supersede the naval or mixed. I have no authority for aaying so, 
but I am disposed to think that during the next few days we shall 
see the naval men embark more and more and the military men 
disembark. The former as usual filled a gap in a great emergency 
and filled it well; but for the protracted operations of a punitive 
expedition they feel that the military should manage it in the 
normal military way. As dusk fell we heard the merry blare of 
a bugle band crossing the new pontoon bridge at the military 
school, and lol a sight for sore eyes—a Japanese foot regiment 
was marching in and marching in uncommonly well too. They 
looked as fresh ns daisies after their 10-mile tramp. They have 
an uncommon resemblance to Glurkhas, were all of a size, and 
looked for all .the world as if they had been cut off by a rigorously 
exact measuring machine. We were lost in admiration as to 
their kit; each man had an extra pair of stout boots with a very 
stout clump sole, apparently a pair of binoculars, and either a 
pick, a shovel, or an axe. in addition to all the gear usunlly 
carried. A handier lot of lads it would be difficult to imagine, 
and I noticed particularly that they took the eye of our own 
officers. They were about 1,000 in number and wore billeted in 
Mr Chang Yen-mao’s compound; they told us they were the 
first instalment of 2,500 who landed three days ago. About ten 
p.m. there was a very active recrudescence of sniping away in 
the N. W. and N. Bullets were falling fast and furious' in Victoria 
Road and walking was distinctly risky. Our pickets replied in 
kind, and for half an hour the din was that of a considerable 
engagement, rather than sniping, especially as Maxims joined in. 
Very heavy ruin fell during the night, and this morning it looks 
as if the rainy season were really upon ua. The big Russian 
official, Admiral Count Alexieff, arrived here to-day and has made 
Mr. Batouieff’s house his headquarters. I do not think, by the 
by, that I have yet stated that the Russian Consulate up on the 
French Bund was early shelled and burnt completely out, Mr. 
and Mr. Sehousky losing everything, even their own wardrobes. 
The consul, who is in very delicate health, is still camping in 
Gordon Hall, which is now part of the British General Hospital. 
This morning there has been another consultation of the military 
honds, but I gather that nothing has been done; it is useless 
forming a column for Peking without transport, and trunBjiort 1* 
the one thing apparently that defies military provision. Rater. 
I hear another MS. paper arrived late last night from the Capital 
by runner; it is believed to be in M. Chamot’s writing, is dated 
26th (? 25th) and saya there is food for only three days more; 


the paper is unsigned. Its contents have been misunderstood, 
and people think it is another of the Inspector General’s tragically 
brief notes. It is not; it is written from Tanka's hotel, and saya 
the position is hopeless; the recipient maintains that the tlireo 
days food supply is a statement about the Hotel and not about 
the Legations and community. It would be idle to disguise from 
all Southern readers that the worst fears are held in Tientsin 

to think ° tf neighbOUrS; 'V* the VGr * bittcrn ' ess of death 

8 000 nr qS We e 'Shty miles of them with 

8 0°0 or 9 000 men and unable to help them. The history 

h 0 L artilI^T l9 nT editiOn sh0WS that when ihe Asiatic 
has artillery, the old discrepancy m the prowess of West v. East 

is modified. With transport and guns, a flying column of 4 000 
men could even now cut its way in; the Admiral nearly did it 
with less than two, but without these a flying column of the old 
Indian type is a delusion and a snare, and would mean two 
disasters instead of one. When a man fell wounded, it meant 
that two or four men had to quit the fighting line to attend him 
and save the poor fellow from the Boxer knives. Cavalry con¬ 
sidering the peculiar nature of the Japanese army and the' Rus- 
tian forces in the Liaotung, is out of the question in quantity. 

K, 8. 1st July. Yesterday evening was uneventful, our sole 
subject of conversation and thought being "Peking ” I need 
not add how depressing it is. as we all possess old and intimate 
i lends in the capital. During the last two or three years since 
railway communication lias been so easy, the two communities 
have seen a lot of each other, and many of our interests lmvo 
been common. I estimate the foreign population of Peking at 
not less than three hundred, with guards amounting to nearly 
bo th ® to,:al “ uml f r of liv °s now in deadly peril must 

1 a n De ! red and 18 P roba % nearly one thousand. I 
reach my figures by two sources, the Directory, and a rough and 
icady methodThe club numbers roughly 100 men; add 50 for 
t <>se who are not members, and then double the whole for ladies 
and “UMKHmries; this gives 300. It fe probably less 
tb V 0ta1 ’ f 801116 of the Roman Catholic missions have 
largo staffs. All last night wo again hud a furious exchange of 
post rifle courtesies; to call it ‘sniping’ would not be fair, as 
both machine-guns and field-pieces took a part. Once again tho 

'r~ “ ait ° * '«*“« -« 

ctor a Hoad; all the sentries were standing under cover. During 
whole fortmgHt of the siege, I only know of three cases in 
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'i 1 "^tTtLn ».»Wd one anting penultait, 

b'«r-«^TOSfe! 

Se.^a r teu!y° n iniemal W d?n!' "especkTy vis-Lvi s Russians. 

Theoretically, every man in the attack ou ° ht to “ Ve when^they 
nnntited, hut ^^“‘crSke^Th" i.” tnf. 

the*city yesterday that General Ma had amved w'th 2,a»rnen, 
and was throwing up entrenchmen s ft,j a 

Intelligence ^TTsu” and Yuen Shih-k.i, alee 

SVelrSmm“sheSl“SS, »*, U «• »«»* “J 

in'lroine^eiee'nenr^lhentsin^and llltve'not 
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eSicTln force, with a 

Citv but has ordered that no attack be made. “ “ P han ] 

however, that if the ad ^ n ^g a To m B et a r n e e mounted, they may 
bv the yamen where the Gong toms a -Russian field 

attempt a rush on it. Meantime, ns I wrro^ ‘ ‘ walls 

pieces are baying sonorously and rifle shots,««* jtntonfc i ^ ^ 
of my house and dropping mto some adjacen p wi j| 

advance appears to them formidable no Mthe Chinese , ,1 
drop a few shells in among our wives, and .airns aga ■ 
rumour is circulating here this East and 

Russians has unexpectedly reached Peki D 400000 Joviana 
North-East. Fools might aa well proclaim that 40,0000 
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Biutish NaVat. Guns bombarding Chinese positions during siege or 
Tientsin Concessions. iSOC. 



Carrying in wounded during siege op Tientsin; view shows west end 
op Meadows Hoad rooking towards iuver. 
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hml coino down on ft lunar rainbow. Had the nows boon that 
a living column of 4,000 cavalry and mounted infantry bad coi 
dovvn by rail to Shanhaikuan and then made a dash for 1 eking via 
Yun-mingfu, it might have been within the limits of possibility, 

although^ even then highly improbable. A civilian opinion on 

milit.4 matters is probably worthless but none the less do 1 
venture to express my dissent from the dictum now freelyexpress- 
ed. that a whole month must elapse before an advance on Pelimg 

ia made. Transport is the crux of the position, but tr P 
is after all not so impossible as people think. Men miles o^ 
route of the recent advance, carts and mules could be obtained 
in thousands, and people from villages at this distance are already 
prowling round the Settlements with food; they wish a mark 
to be established at the It ace Course under the protection of the 
British They say, if this be done, there will be an endless 
sunnlv of vegetables, eggs, fowls and flesh. They express fear 
of Power R and with »me justice as the R*s shoot every man 
ly meet 'and bum every village they traverse The*. policy 
is as unwise as it is ruthless, and will assuredly defeat its own 
purpose. The other day the coolie hulk Marden. outside Tabu 
Bar ran short of food and came sailing in for supplies; the men 
in her are of invaluable help at the Bar in working cargo, etc. 
Shall I be believed when I say she was deliberately fired . 
when the poor rogues jumped overboard to escape the she l th y 
were shot at in the water? I confess I was wholiy Bceptioal^s 
to the authenticity of this atrocious story at first and theiefo e 
suppressed it, but I now hear on all sides that « unvarnished 
truth that several hundred innocent men perished by bein 
roasted to death or by drowning. I withhold the national name 
us we do not want the united force to be crippled with bickerings 
or by the mere ebullition of prejudice; but it is truly appaihg 
that Western civilisation cannot show a better ex »mp e 
Chinese. The dead bodies in a day or two gave oft so awful ft 
stench, that the homicides had to go out and set the u k 
fire. 

« 9. 2nd July. Nothing of great importance occurred after 
1 posted yesterday s budget. The sniping was maintained with 
very great activity and a stroll down Victoria Road was a 
risky ambulation as Mr. C. W. Campbell of H.B.Mi. s onsu ar 
Service found to his cost; a bullet with a strong vertical nns 
struck his leg about ten inches above the ankle, grazed the 
skin and then invaded the ankle point. Mr. Campbell enjoyed 
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immunity through aU the dangers of the Admiral’s expedition, 
and it is hard lines that he should' now fall a victim to a 
stray shot. Fairly heavy rain was intermittent all the after¬ 
noon and night; we are now clearly in for the rainly season 
so far unaccompanied by heat however. Rain will damp 
Chinese ardour far more than ours and the new trenches dug 
in the S. Eastern plain (N. W. from us) during the last three 
days must have been fairly uncomfortable last night to the Chinese 
troops. The reconnaissance in force (with orders not to attack), 
to which I referred yesterday, resulted in the knowledge that 
from 3,000 to 4,000 men, supposed to be those of Ma, have 
entrenched themselves some SCO yards N. W. of the Temperance 
Hall. These fellows have only to sight their rifles to this range 
and pull the trigger to fire a shot into the Settlement; they can t 
miss it; hence the plague of snipe shooting, although as it is 
not aimed at individuals this is hardly the best name for it. Wo 
have no doubt the military people will clear them out soon as 
they themselves are annoyed by it. The burned villages out 
in that direction too still give cover, and it may become a question 
if the shells of the ruined houses will not have to be battered 
to the ground. One Pathan of the H- K. Regiment was killed in 
the reconnaissance, and three were wounded. At 7.30 we wero 
all drawn out of our houses by the sound of bugles at the lower 
position bridge; we saw 350 Frenchman nearer in. They are 
the first batch of 600 who landed on Saturday from Tongkmg. 
They were in blue cotton, and were accompanied by Annameso 
servants. The lads had had a severe trudge of 9 miles m the 
mud from Rail-head, but came gallantly in with soldierly bearing 
and good stride. General Fukushima, in command of the Japan¬ 
ese column, tells us his men at present number 8,000; guns four¬ 
teen, he has a strong company of engineers also, which he lias 
loft to assist at Rail-head. Ho also took the precaution to bring 
200 Japanese coolies whose service are simply invaluable. ! 
absence of Chinese coolie labour is already doing the allies incal¬ 
culable harm; it would have been, and even now would be, forth¬ 
coming were it not for the abject dread inspired by the ruttm^ 
severity and short-sighted policy of R. What mental obliquity 
prevents responsible officers seeing the thing from the expediency 
point of view, I cannot imagine. The question of the moment is 
that of transport and of coolie labour for repairs and for portage, 
carts and muleB; five or ten miles afield, these can be had in 
any quantity, but the reign-of-terror established by the incidents 
of the advance has completely put us off from this supply, due 


more messages from Peking came in this evening; one from Sir 
Claude Macdonald, written by Mr. Oliphant, the other a 
private message. Neither contained any fresh news, both confirm 
Von Ketteler’s death, and the severe wounding of his secretary 
Herr Cordes, in an attempt to reach the Yamen; both also refer 
to the extemaly critical nature of their situation. All the Le¬ 
gations, except the British, French, German and half of the Rus¬ 
sian had been burned and also the Customs’ premises, all the 
Missions, Churches, Stores, etc., etc. If Tientsin now has the 
ghost of a hope for its neighbouring community that ghost lies in 
the return to partial sanity in the Reactionary leaders; they are 
now aware that troops are rapidly sailing for Taku, that Tientsin 
City is at our mercy, that the two arsenals are gone and the 
Hsiku ordnance stores destroyed. Possibly some suspicion may 
be fanning in their minds that things may go badly with them 
Every man in Tientsin who knows General Sung and Yuan 
Shih-kai credits them with the intelligence of grasping an 
inevitable sequel to the present condition of affairs, and be¬ 
lieves they will throw their influence into the scale against the 
Reactionaries. We know nothing positively about these two mili¬ 
tary leaders, but we all feel confident the former is marching on 
Peking, from Shanhaikwan via Yungpingfu, the latter from Shan¬ 
tung. Meantime the poor beleaguered folk are short of food, 
drink, and ammunition; this is the chief source of our fears. Late 
last night a report obtained at British headquarters that a body of 
Chinese officials and merchants were desirous of coming in to-day 
for a palaver on the situation. I have not yet been able to trace 
this to its source, but I think it extremely probable. The scope 
of any arrangements suggested or agreed to would certainly be 
limited to Tientsin city and foreign settlements, and would amount 
to "if you don’t scratch us (by shell and fire) we won’t scratch 
you.” The only question for our people will ho, has Chinese 
officialdom in Tientsin the ability to perform its part of the 
bargain? I must not forget to chronicle the arrival on Friday 
('/Thursday) of the first siege baby—Mrs. W. A. Bradley of a girl 
on 29th (?28th) June; it is gratifying to state that both mother 
and babe are well. This morning a military council was held 
and a momentous decision taken, but of course the issue has 
not yet transpired. With an utter absence of prophetic qualities 
! venture to say it is an advance on the S. W. part of the 
city so as to drive the enemy out of his new entrenchments 
with a possible occupation of a part of tEe city itself. Moreover 
1 guess it will take place tomorrow at dawn, the disposition 
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being miido to-night after dark. I further include in tl.o 
operations tho fort nour the yamen, • from which the Chinese 
Long Toms have tried to blow us out of Chihli. I understand 
the Jesuits have a runner from Peking this a.m.; the only 
additional information he brings is that some of the women and 
children are in the Palace or Fuh of Duke Su. All visitors to 
Peking will remember it right opposite the gate of the British. 
Legation, across the Canal—the short out to the Customs head-, 
quarters. The messenger also added that Tung Fu-hsiang was 
cn route for Tientsin with his ecftlly waggery. If this be the 
case the Chinese are evidently going to defend the capital hero. 
This will suit our people excellently as it is nearer the base 
and the communications are all open. During the whole day 
there has been a silence so profound as almost to be ominous; 
since dawn I have heard but four big shots, and very few 
rifles. • 

About a dozen ladies and as many children got off to-day 
in the Fawan, but we do not know how they are to fare at Tang- 
ku. No doubt some hospitable gunboat will take them aboard 
till a steamer is ready. The Russian ladies are bound for Port 
Arthur, the others for Shanghai. The Fawan will probably land 
them at Railhead or at Chunliangcheng. Times are too critical 
and urgent to waste one’s strength in correcting the daily thous¬ 
and and one errors which appear in the Press; still it is just as 
well to nail fake coin to the counter when its continued cir¬ 
culation is doing positive harm. (1) Your issues of the week 
June 13-20 referred to the Tientsin Customs Taotai, Huang Kien- 
yuan, as a fair-weather official ,a shirker of responsibility and 
a self-seeker. He may be the last, but what Chinese official 
is not? Still I can state with all the emphasis of knowledge that 
H.E. Hung has played no knavish part in these late .troubles, 
that he clearly foresaw the coming storm, and was most persistent 
in his advice to the Viceroy to take strong measures with the 
Boxers, that he incurred the particular odium of the Boxers be¬ 
cause of this advice, and that he is hopelessly ruined. If ever 
Huang gets his head above water again, it will be because the 
foreign element in China’s future destiny believes both in bis 
ability and integrity, and pushes him to the front. 

U 10. Tuesday, 8rd July, 1900. At the military Council held 
yesterday, it was resolved to make a strong attack on the western 
and southern suburbs of the city, with the view of clearing ou 
the enemy from his sniping cover. It is not expedient to stuto 
in detail what, and how it was to be done, as the operations may 
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bo postponed indefinitely, and undoubtedly tho Chinese have tele- 
graphic communication with Shanghai. Suffice it to say that 
after all arrangements were made, the Russian general asked for 
a postponement till his reconnoitring party of Cossacks should 
return. They went far afield yesterday afternoon, and up till 
midnight had no>t come back. The Chinese seem to have had 
some divination of our intentions, for at 10.30 or 11 p.m. the 
fiercest fusillade of the whole siege began up in the north-east, 
in the vicinity of the railway station. For half-an-hour it raged, 
as if hell had broken loose, with indescribable intensity. It, both 
} at the station and in the north end was clearly directed against 

' the Russians, of the French Concession, although to us residents 

J at the extreme south of the British Concession, a mile distant, 

it seemed, to be in the direction of our out-posts to the N.W. I 
j hear the gallant Russians took it with the finest sang froid and 

| held their fire, only shooting when they saw a human object to 

\ fire at. The enemy failing completely at the upper pontoon bridge 

(Railway Station approach), moved away to the south and east 
j and poured heavy, volleys into the eastern side of the French 

t settlement under the cover of the salt heaps; the French marines 

from Tangku repaid them in kind, and the dreadful row continued 
, till 1.30 or 2 a.m., apparently with very little damage on either 

aide. It was pitch dark and raining hard; now and then the boom 
j of a fieldpiece joined in the din; it was certainly the most deter- 

» mined move the enemy has made since their onset this day fort¬ 

night (19th June). The British Settlement escaped most of the 
firing, although not a few bullets found their billet in the Barfleur 
barracks at Messrs. Butterfield and Swire's north godown. I 
grieve to say the gallant Midshipman, Donaldson, of the Barfleur, 
died in the Tientsin Club just before midnight—our first fatal 
issue from a wound. This morning heavy cannonading has been 
going on all round our lines; and once again our good neighbours 
the French have been badly in it. The Imperial Maritime 
Custom House and the adjacent Cathedral Church of St. Louis 
bnve been hit over and over again—the latter crowded with 
Christian refugees. The shells are bowling fiercely over our heads 
ns I write, though, with two exceptions, none have fallen in the 
residential parts of the Concession. The exceptions are, one in 
the premises of the Taku Tug and lighter Co., which took fire 
—promptly extinguished; the other alongside of three Com¬ 
panies of Japanese infantry marching along Victoria Road. Tho 
quondam Long Toms, up in the city fort, have been moved out 
to the banks of the great Lutai Canal; they have been aptly 
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rod.risl.oned tho Empress Dowagers, and it is they winch are now 
piuyin- the old pinno of long bowls. I was fatuous enough to 
think wo should'bo troubled by them no more, crediting the 
Chinese with tho common-souse view that they would wish lion- 
tsin City to get its only chance of never being shelled and destroy- 
ed- but it only shows how inept a cautious observer-can be when 
lie'attempts prophecy. I am now of opinion that the city wi l 
be attacked, and that soon. The Allies have altogether 28 field- 
nieces, beside Maxims, Gatlings, etc. Of these the most formid¬ 
able is the Terrible twelve-pounder, with its Scott mountings. 
Capt Scott had four of those beautiful weapons' all ready 
to land; why only one was put ashore is doubtless known 
to some responsible person, but I know that Admiral 
Seymour is only too eager to have all four now. inhere 
some talk of a 4.7 coming, but I doubt it; though the Algon o 
will probably send up some of her battery. At 4 p.m. yesterday 
mlr Lt serious Element fire came off. The south^own 
of the Ocean Steamship Co. (Messrs. Butterfield and Swire 
agents) gave volumes of dense, dirty smoko; before the fire finish¬ 
ed both that godown and the central one wore destioyed. Iho 
first one contained much sugar, and I think P cunut& ; the B “° eft ‘ r 
was a subsidiary building to British Naval headquarter^ I hear 
that it contained abundant stores and some ammunition, but n 
any case, whatever it contained was salvaged. Of course, n y 
everybody says ‘incendiarism,’ and the hyper-suspicious are ad¬ 
vocatin'* Strong, if not blood-thirsty measures to meet the case 
the total expulsion of all Chinese, etc., etc. I must c ™ fe * 3 ^ 
self unwilling to believe that a Chinese incendiary would venture 
into the jaws of the tiger, viz., British headquarters; it is at least 
equally probable that it as due to accident, mere shifting cargo 
and dropping a match. As the fire adjoined much British am¬ 
munition it was carefully watched, and once more wo had to 
bewail Tientsin’s inability to oope with fire m the absence 
adequate gear. 

8.30 p.m. I have had to desist from writing by shell fire; 
for two hours the Empress Dowagers have been pelting us with 
a steady persistency hitherto unknown during the e.ogo Alter 
seeing tho ladies und children snug in the cellars I counted the 
shells which passed within the line of my own residence between 
11.30 a.m. and 1 p.m. They were 81 (of which number ten failed 
to explode) 3.5 common shell, and eight 2.25 ; the gunners get 
their direction wonderfully well, but hero praise ends. Heuriy 


ovory shot was badly timed and badly olovated ; most of Lliern 
going clean outside, hut close to the Woit/.o, or mod wall, which 
limits tho Municipal Extension. Only two houses were struck, 
though thoro woro showers of segments in the open. At tho 
moment 1 resume writing (3 a.m.) a big thunderstorm is raging, 
and it is just a little difficult to discriminate between nature’s 
and man’s artillery. Large forces are out in several directions, 
und in tho lulls of the storm one can hear distant rifle firing and 
the pom-pom of the Allies' guns also at a distance, hut I under¬ 
stand that once more only a reconnaissance is being made. The 
Japanese infantry have to-day taken over the defence of the West 
and South, relieving the British and German naval pickets. 1 
may add here that the perfect equipment of their battery of six- 
pounders has attracted universal admiration. Admiral Seymour 
has to-day issued the following notice:—"All women and children 
whose houses have not good cellar accommodation are at oneo 
to go to the Gordon Hall and Astor House. Furthermore all 
women and children are to be sent away by the first op¬ 
portunity of water transport to Tangku or Talcu, thonco on hoard 
ship and away' from tho vicinity of tho I’oiho.” This is as signi¬ 
ficant as it is self-explanatory. I understand a small deputation 
of people, connected with the shipping interests, has waited on 
the Admiral to-day to suggest that the exodus be properly or¬ 
ganised, that steamers he sent up from Shanghai to take all 
the women and children, and over 2,000 Cantonese refugees, and 
that they be sent to Taku under proper guard and protection. 
The few ladies who chose to go down stream yesterday in the 
Fawan got down safely enough, but there is no guarantee that 
the next journey will have a similar happy issue; e.g. a launch 
coming up yesterday ran aground, and was for some hours sniped 
at all round. We roughly estimate the ladies at 150 and the 
children at (or below) the same number. If they go to Shanghai, 
I feel sure it is a work of supererogation to ask Shanghai to bo 
kind to them. The chronicle of the rest of 3rd July is summed 
up in one word—rain. Bain such as we have not seen for ten 
months, and which is undoubtedly the herald of the damp sea¬ 
son. There is a good deal of ‘enteric’ among the men who were 
with the Admiral. I had an opportunity to-day of finding out 
tho views of the fairly intelligent runner who brought in Sir 
Claude’s note two days ago. He did not have such pessimistic 
views as ourselves about tho foreigners' situation in Peking—and 
especially on the question of food supply. He stoutly holds to 
Uio view that the mercantile classes are smuggling in food to 
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tho tmsiogod and will continuo In do ho: that it in only Iho Hoxont 
who will attack thorn, and that thorn aro already wgna that tlu> 
Boxer enuso in abating, it not becoming unpopular; and that 
Princo Oiling ia taking active measures against the Boxers, and 
quarrelling with Princo Tuan tor his partiality to them. I recite 
theso views not for their inherent value, which is very small, but 
because the very act of doing so buoys me up out of utter despair,. 
and may do tho same for your readers. 


f 11. 4th July. There is nothing to relate of yesterday afternoon 
and evening—the chief event of which was the burial of Mir. Don¬ 
aldson of the Barfleur. The big reconnaissance of yesterday is¬ 
sued in 47 casualties, mostly Russian and Japanese—10 kilted and 
31 wounded. To-day, so far (11 tt.m.) has been a day off. The 
Chinese have been re-unforced by 6,000 men, and wo can son 0 
new guns mounted on the south wall of the City, so that if they 
begin to batter us, it will be very hot business. It is possible, 
however, it may only be intimidation to keep our metal off the 
City. War illustrates the stitch in time apothegm—had the 
scheme of attacking the City been carried out last week, we might 
have been spared yesterday’s ordeal and possibly much worse. Ihe 
cry of the hour is heavy guns: our 28 field pieces are ridiculously 
inadequate to deal with the modem Krupps in the possession of 
the enemy, hence we are passionately awaiting the arrival of the 
naval twelve pounders. One at least ia hoped for to-day. Sniping 
was again active last night and the Centurion’s blacksmith was 
shot while asleep in the Jenchi (W. Forbes & Co.’s) godown. The 
anxiety to get the women and children away is increasing, but at 
present the only way out is via towboat journey down stream— 
a very risky business, though it has been done several tunes with 
success. The s.s. Heron has arrived with 80 Terrible a and two of 
tho greatly-to-bei-desired twelve-pounders. The officers report tlui 
river all quiet, and fairly negotiable; she returns to Taku at once, 
with 4 ladies and 12 men. The Fawan is returning up stream, 
and will tow down a lighter with most of the ladies and children 
(250 in all), and a guard of Volunteers, to-morrow at 9 a.m. lhey 
will find temporary refuge on board H.M. ships. No shelling up 
to date. Deo gmtiaa. Later. At 1 p.m. to-day when l closed 
my last notes, everything was fairly calm; we were lost m astonish- 
ment that the Chinese did not renew the punishment they gave 
us yesterday—the more so as we counted nine newly-placed 
Krupps bristling on the south wall of the City. We expected tho 
worst bombardment we have yet had, but nothing but a demons- 
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tration has uomo lo pans, A violent thunder and ruin atorm be¬ 
gan lit 2 p.m. Coming un mi usual agaiimt the wind, it pusm-d over 
tho City towards us and has literally deluged our roads with rain 
water. Batoro it began the Chinese issued from tho south gate 
in somo foreo, and immediately stops wore taken to meet them 
if they meant attack. Tho Terrible’a twelve-pounder was rein¬ 
forced with another and both pounded away, while tho Japanese 
infantry opened on them with Maxim and rifle, and tho Asiatic 
Artillery joined in with their muzzle-landing screw guns. Tho din 
of the battery at times rivalled that of tho heavens, which wore 
pealing out heavy thunder for throe consecutive hours. If tho 
Chinese really meant business they wisely postponed it. I noted 
that our gunners carefully forebore from firing into the City pro¬ 
per. While this was going on on the west side, 1 hour tho gallant 
Bnrjlcnrs were once mioro hardly pressed at, or near, tho Railway 
Station, and sent in for reinforcements. The Chinese retaliation 
or demonstration did not seem, to include the deliberate bombard¬ 
ment of the Settlement to-day—a happy augury, let us hope, for 
tho dispatch of the ladies by boat and lighter to-morrow. The 
tropical rain will make the lines and camps a perfect quagmire, 
and our friends the Russians must have felt a pang, that they had 
so ruthlessly destroyed everything. The ruined villages still can 
give cover to an advancing enemy, but no protection from tho 
weather. Later, 9 p.m. I hear the afternoon attack on the Rail¬ 
way Station was quite a big affair; the Barfleurs had to send for 
large supports, which came from the Hongkong regiment and the 
hirst Chinese, besides the French and Russians. The casualties 
were close on fifty—one Pathan killed, six wounded; two First 
Chinese killed, four wounded. The latter regiment, by the by. 
again behaved very well under fire; tho fact that this fine body of 
men is where it is one of the most striking anomalies in a situa¬ 
tion which .is full of stark and staring incongruities. A few moro 
of our ladies went down stream to-day in towboats; this demons¬ 
trated the safety of the river. Not one shot was fired from either 
bank. 

^ 12. Thursday, 5th July. Our people opened proceedings this 
morning with very heavy gun fire directed on the Chinese mount¬ 
ings. Up to the time of my leaving tho Settlement at 11 a.m. no 
shells fell in the British Concession, though the French as usual 
id not fare so well. The Naval authorities advertised the depar¬ 
ture of the Lanchow (lighter) and tho Fawan (tug) at an indefinite 
Hour during the morning; so 200 civilians, mostly ladies and child- 
run, left the port under a guard of Tientsin Volunteers, British 
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and German, with some German bluejackets. What with the 
rifles of patres familias, we numbered one hundred guns. The 
voyage was uneventful but safe; comfort and orgm^tron were 
at a minimum, but people did not mind that The water is full of 
Sit 3, Objects Li still more ghastly accompaniment^ 
I'Hnough to say that China’s acavengovs, the dogs and pigs, 

RM1|l at Hum- ‘very woi-st. I noticed with pleasure that them had 
keen very little or no devastation on tho right bank, md that on 
the left there were more villages uninjured than injured Wo have 
heard that not one village was standing or a human being to bo 
seen. The actual state of affiairs is appalling enough, but it does 

not approximate to this. There was also abundance of vegetable 

food especially of Indian corn. We saw Japanese infan ry ( , ) 

marching, and a goodly body of cavalry, 200 or 250 sabres. Bail- 
head was distant from Tientsin still some S or 9 mil^, but now 
that tho river is open this is a less urgent matter than it was. Ihc 
Algerine's two 4-inch quick-firers were passed on the way up. On 
arrivin'* at Tangku there was a very striking contrast in the van- 
ous national arrangements. A Japanese bunch was mstantly 
alongside and transhipped 20 or 30 1 Japanese to ^r dstmycr. 
The Germans followed, taking every German subject totW^uar 
The lar«e crowd of British (possibly 160) had to crowd aboard the 
Sliengking, and trust to tho slender stores of tho steward for food 
and drink and mostly to tho deck for bed-room. StilL wo were all 
so glad to have the women and bairns out of the cursed shell lire 
that wo were grateful for such arrangements as Captain W arren hr 
was abl to make. At Tangku we heard of an intended attack to 
morrow on the Peitang forts. A Russian infantry regiment was to 
attack by land, after a shelling by a German cruiser from the sea 
-hut tlfis was moro hearsay. Heavy firing was heard occasionally 
in tho Tientsin direction, twenty-eight miles in a bee line. 

•B 13. Friday, 6th July. The Volunteers’ guard left us with 
hearty and reciprocated cheers at 6.80 a.m., to return to the t 
ing air of Tientsin. Captain Harris took us out to the bar to 
Shen“king at 7, where Admiral iBruce came and looked at us from 
the Famo, and than, like the man in the Good Book, passed by 
on the other side. Let me as an honest chronicle here state th 
I was absent from Tientsin from the 5th to the 8thi July and 
therefore not a personal witness of the incidents that foj o . 
have collected them from the diary of a naval messmate whoso 
inpartiality is as marked as his ability and strict r^ato to tn . 
Tlit, chief business of tho 5tli July was tho despatch of tho 1 
te n ladies and children, over two hundred in all, under a guard of 


one hundred rifles from the German sailors, the Tientsin Vol¬ 
unteers, husbands, friends, etc. The measures for their exodus 
had to be taken so promptly that very little provision could be 
made for their comfort, but this regret was merged in a sense of 
relief that they had finally got safely out of the death-trap without 
scatho or harm. Only some ten Indies and ns many children are 
now left in the Settlement; they hold the Provost Marshal's per¬ 
mission, and are (tho former) mostly on special service, such as 
nursing, protecting refugees, etc. Tho British Consul’s family 
postponed their departure for a day or two. Japanese reinforce¬ 
ments came in to-night nearly 1,000 strong, including a body ol 
very fiblooking cavalry (nearly 200); the latter make a,n especially 
welcome addition to tho garrison. Soon after the refugees left 
the enemy opened fire from tho Shuiszeying (City Fort) and from 
away to our north-east. Their gunnery is certainly improving, us 
somo new guns they had mounted on tho line of the Lutai Canal, 
the shells wetre all low and bound to hit something. On our part 
we spent, tho day in getting two more of the Terrible's twelve- 
pounders ready an in selecting position for the Algerine's two four, 
inch quick-firers. Capt. Bayly to-day issued orders about pro¬ 
miscuous native wayfarers. “No Chinese are to pass in and out 
of the Settlements without the permission of a Consul, counter¬ 
signed by tho military officer in command (same nationality as 
consul). “A market for vegetable sellers will he established out- 
sale the Ttvku. Road gate.’’ This is an attempt to cope with tho 
nuisance of espionage which is going on with success. 

f 14. Friday, 6th July. Nothing during the night, but the 
usual continuous sniping from beyond the French Concession and 
Railway Station. This sniping now always finds some victims, 
and all these ora invariably in barracks; it shows that there is 
method in the enemy. To-day the enemy rivalled and excelled 
us in the matter of mounting guns. They are coming in consider¬ 
able force over to tha west and south-west plain in the direction 
of the Racecourse, and are skilfully placing a battery of Ivrupps 
(apparently 75 millimetres) so as to take us in flank. Major Bruce, 
with two companies of the First Chinese, advanced citywards up 
the Taku Road with intention of rushing a singing Jenny, which 
seemed to be located near Griffon’s Bridge; but the moment he 
was clear of the Settlement he met so murderous a rifle fire 
(enemy under cover) that he bad no option but to retire; undeter¬ 
red by this he begged for a company of the gallant and indispen- 
sililo Ihirfltmra to support him in another uttcanjit; ho got further 
on this time, but with exactly tho same issue. Tientsin enforces 
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the lessons of Magersfontoin that a frontal attack in the open or 
in city lanes is all but an impossibility when the enemy is in foreu 
under cover with magazine rifles. I was unable to learn the nun.- 
ber of his casualties, which were heavy; the gallant major was 
himsaif badly sliot in the abdomen; Midshipman Esdale, of the 
Baffieur, was also badly hit while oooly collecting his gun s crew. 
Lt. Brown, 11. E., elsewhere received a slight wound in the course, 
of the day'. The aggravating feature of this little affair was the 
fact subsequently discovered, that the gun sought for was after 
all on the other side of the river. Suspicions are justly rife that 
the enemy is being kept informed of our dispositions and locality; 
the Temperance Hall, where General Donvard has his headouar- 
ters, was persistently shelled all to-day. Two of these unwelcome 
intruders, actually went clean through the dining table, and curi¬ 
ously enough one of them could not afterwards bo found; the 
mess lmcl then to he removed to Ewo, and no sooner was this done 
than a steady gun and rifle fire was directed on the premises of 
the Princely Firm. The General had two bullets through his bed¬ 
room, and Mr. Eidmund Cousins one into his left leg. Mr. Cou¬ 
sins has of course done the vetry finest possible serace during the 
whole siege; any poor Chinese refugee, Christian or pagan has 
but to go to Ewo to receive protection, food, and kind sympathy. 
By example and personal influence he and his friends, especially 
the Rev T. Bryson, have got these natives to freely give their 
services to the defence; they have toiled like slaves at coolie work, 
which could not otherwise have been done, and have been of ready 
inestimable value; besides acting as washermen 1 bays, domestic 
servants, etc. Their devotion to Mr. Cousins and his associates » 
really very touching, and they shared the anxiety of the who a 
community at their host's accident, which hupp, y turned out to 
be more painful than dangerous. These native refugees have n«» 
returned to the Mission premises in Taku Road, and arc> rui. y 
safer there than in the Central Settlement. Sir Hawtrcy Cox, lute 
of the Inniskilling Dragoons has offered to raise a.carps.of «J 
cd scouts and has received permission to try—the quahhuitio 
are horsemanship, shooting, knowledge of the 
and people, knowledge of the country. The houses of Me*™- «• 
Dotring and J. M. Dickinson at the Racecourse ™ 
to the ground, having been previously looted by troops. I 11 
SL th« t for three week, the,o W-S «■» 
caned the Boxers wlio examined them and passed them by, 
thLt they were further protected from petty thieves by tbo ue b ' 

bouring villagers. 
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H Saturday, 7th July. This day was fearfully hot, but 
was none the less the “vary winter of our discontent," for 
wo were submitted to a fire which far exceeded any experience 
of the siege. The Krupps erected yesterday on the west 
played on us all day with a diabolic effect and the batteries in 
the Lutni Canal (N.E.) and Shuizseyihg (the city) were 1 more 
true than over. Messrs. Mackenzie’s new godown was hit fired 
and completely burned out; and the individual casualties in bar¬ 
racks were numerous. Our Terrible's, both officers and men all 
again agreed that their experiences in South Airica were nothin® 
compared to it This may be explained by the fact that shell is 
far more intimidating in a close built town than in the open 
where everything is seen; the crash of bricks and mortar fall of 
walls, explosion m narrow spaces, impress the mind far more than 
when a shell plumps into the soil and simply raises a cloud of 

in i rG . W oxnofc, y th(y averse, in itself far worse than 

shell; it fails to impress inside of a town, but in the open, where 

“ uo y°* ,r oliums drop all round you, the imagination gets fired 
and tho ixm of the scudding bullets begets an uneasiness, which 
u unpleasant. Much progress was made to-day in the implace- 
nients of the 4in. Naval guns. The Russian officers were most 
kind in rendering their assistance near their lines on tho east Ad- 
imral Alex.off personally visited all his forces this forenoon and 
impressed on. them tho extreme importance of co-operation and 
maintaining the entente eordiale. It is within my knowledge that 
V to-Admiral Seymour js constantly at the same task. In the 
u ternoon an enemy's shell in part struck one of our magazines, 
hut fortunately without results. I deliberately withhold the parti¬ 
culars. Another burst inside tho Centurion barracks, killing one 

H ' m n m » WOl ! nf l ,n « * our - g'dlanb Ehdalc, midshipman 

.* [ In, na 'f uur < dial to-day from the injury of the si.ine inflicted 
.1 huntday. Mhjor Brucie, I nrn glad to say, is doing well; the 
mo went! clean through) him, traversing hiq liver. Cnpt E 
ly 7' ,t h * > “«■ been nominated Provost Marshal, and has issued 
a not ice about the prevention of looting and the arrest, of suspiei- 

riputy‘EM 9 ' Ut ' Le ° nard ’ ° f the U ' S ' Marble Corps, is the 

\ 16. Sunday, 8th July. Our people still busy mounting gun a 
and the enemy as busy firing theirs. We know the Chinese have 
® klllcd > sclcntlfio gunners, especially a Mr. Wong, who 

cnx-lV 1,8 e K PenmCt> ln 1 Gennan y- But we now see their very 
cruets are becoming good men by constant practice. Their firing 

“ m ° r0 'nterTnittent than yesterday, but was protracted over 
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the whole do,. Incredible ns it vS 1° 

roaches of the River, even as far as Taku. (28 miles), vessels go 
: „ down stream to-day, email launches without a guard, were in 
one pC neTshen Shui Ku, sniped at. The stream would be 
all the better if it had a patrol of picket boats, b g b 
these handy vessels.are in great demand at the Bar fo y P 
roses Little Esdale was impressively buried to-day. A telo 
Lm was received by the Admiral, from the Navy Club, con¬ 
gratulating the Naval Brigade in the Peking Relief force for up¬ 
holding the traditions of the British Navy. The compliment was 
vichlv deserved if ever one was, and none the less because he 
force attempted the impossible; though as long «s there was a 
hope that the line was not irreparably destroyed, there was a pos¬ 
sibility of success. The magnitude of Sir E. Seymour s task wi1 
be better understood when one reflects that the military' a » “ 
ties deem a force of 20,000 of all arms necessary to do it. Our mg 
these three days your correspondent was at Taku, seeing o i 
demu-tur/of the ladies and children. The chief incident of these 
days down there was on Saturday night or Simday moming.S 
Russian and German sailors were unloading dynamite 3 mcafon 
both Tangku and Taku, when one man dropped a keg. There ws 
r.tupc„do» a explosion; I bo- ‘bat out of 23 ^—.e. 
men have any chance of recovery. The flags were at half-mast 
Sunday The more one sees the forts and their Krupp mountings, 
the more is one lost in astonishment that six ^^e gunboats 
two land in" parties of 350 each could have dared to attempt too 
foul of the n j7th Juno. The ollicials of the TnJtu I ug and Ligli 

a,.; V„i„ g much u, .„lva f IMr l.»t ^.tow- 1 k£ » 

nine lighters. They suffer most from the looting of chwuu, » 

L ors and gear or the vessels that were not destroyed. It has been 
a matter of regret to some of us who know the ropes that the 
naval people have not utilised the very specialised k ^ ledge ] 
Sty of the employees of the Company. They could hwe-done 
manvthings far better than the bluejackets. Now that the In 
SStrt hand, they are doing the right 
mour, whose presence at the Bar is acting like . 

over $5 000 This has been distributed as wages w 
S3 toe Chinese are now freely coming forward as coolies, and 
things will once again go like clock-work. Tis an U . 
the Taku pilots are making a grand harvest out of the war, but 
only serves a deserving body of men quite ngh■ • res idenU 

thero was fierce indignation among tho Ttantan *n during Ibc 

over the scurvy treatment of their wives and childien aurug 














Destroyed ji ks I pence or M«. Wakmsi.ey ,n * 

Kakm/a’s Cafe, Hue i>e 1-uance and Hue Dillon. 


excdus. Other nationalities had their ladies at once taken off to 
their war-ehips and trea.ted with all the generous consideration 
their misfortune demanded, but the British were transhipped and 
rotranahipped into a rat-ridden, cockroachy vessel, with execrable 
food, and an utter and abominable absence of sanitary require¬ 
ments. No officer came to see them, and until a strong protest 
was sent in, no arrangements were made for their dispatch else¬ 
where. It was first intended to rend them bolus bolus, willing 
nor unwilling, to Hongkong, but this was later on modified into 
a place which enabled those bound for Shanghai to go there in the 
Ilsinchi, and those for Japan in the Hailoong to Nagasaki. More¬ 
over, some blankets and mattresses were collected from the fleet. 
The causes of it all were (1) bad communication, (2) underman¬ 
ning, and (3) overwork of the officers and men. When the re¬ 
fugees left Tientsin, the base-officer could not with the limited 
notice given him arrange for their proper reception; to get them 
off his hands was his prime consideration, so they were bundled 
on board of the Shengking and out to the Bar. Here although it 
was known 24 hours previously that they were coming, they wore 
tumbled into the ITailoong, nearly NSO in a vessel that could hardly 
take 30. The sow point was the absolute ignoring of their pre- 
uenco by the authorities, and the apparent indifference manifested 
to women and children. Tientsin has. ever given its best to the 
Naval Officers who have visited it, and at felt the sting of in¬ 
gratitude in the scurvy measure of hospitality and courtesy ex¬ 
tended to it. There was abundance of room in all the ships as two 
lairds of the officers wero ashore. 

U 17. Monday, 9th July. I re-arrived at Tientsin from Taku 
nt 2 a.m., and, as numbers of Russians were crossing the lower 
Pontoon Bridge, suspected an attack was imminent. It turned 
out to be correct. Over 1,000 Japanese infantry and all their 
guns and cavalry, were to make an .attempt to clear the Western 

am of tbe Chinese and arrest their out-flanking movement, 
which now threatens our river communication. They were sup¬ 
ported by 600 British, 400 Russians, and possibly by others, ol 
whom I have not heard; but no matter, for it hardly concerns 
us whoever was there, as it was essentially the Japanese day— 
Japanese ^ method, discipline, courage, initiative and victory. 

uuijal I 1 ukushimia hundlod his men like an old campaigner, and 
tj'.oo t) 10 onlookers one of the prettiest battle dramas ever seen. 
Mis main force, on the ext re me left, deployed away to the south 
"... 10 Racecourse, while his secondary advanced towards the* 
'uhigea near the burned residences of Messrs. Dutring and 
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TMeHnson These latter, after a stiff rifle duel, expcJed the 
tneS r,x, Who tried to clear off to their own right, only of course 
to fall to the main body of the Japanese waiting for them ami 
now outflanking them. They turned tail and bolted towards tin. 
Haikuantze or Elgin Joss-house, but now Fukushimia had his 
horsemen ready foFthem. They rode and re-rode u » “ d do ^; 
out tin" the braves to pieces and accounting for 2o0._ The advance 
was now general; the whole foreign force, swinging round the 
Russians on the right as a pivot, wheeled over the plain driving 
everything before them. The Japanese were just m the glory 
laughing and going on with their curious little trot; they captured 
ICrupp field-pieces, and rushed the arsenal at the Hoikuan ze 
driving the enemy lilre sheep. None of us felt the least doubt 
that had they pushed on, they could have got the South Gate 
and possibly the City. The other troops were m support mid 
did all that could be done, but as fortune would have it, the 
enemy fell to the Islanders. Tire casualties were very small, 
less than 80 in nil, and only ten of those killed. It was ra Iv 
. u most dashing bib of war and impressed everyone who sow t 
with a sense of the potency and military virtues of thooh 
net ora The only fault that I have the impertinence to find 
with the Japanese soldier is his extreme visibility ; his white flat 
hat, his black, sometimes white, coat, and , 

him prominent when lying on the grey soil of C h *li. Put 
into khalci and he will increase his resisting power indefinitely 0no 
day last week, going up to the front from the rear I » 
Tananes '0 Company at a distance of one mile, the Hon c uoi t, 
2SS I 2d to see at 400 ymds; both wore lying forward 
against a bank of mud. With eveay denial of mvidiousmss 1 
must express the general sentiment up here that ^ t>rganml:i . 
equipment, kit, discipline, the Japanese have nothing to lean 
frem Wbody, but much to teach. They have thought out 
everything and arranged iti to perfection, and they a]aao J' 1 
had no muddle. Steam lighter* and shallow vessels adapted for 
Taku Bar, sampans, coolies, land searchlights, e o., _• 

there as if an invasion of the Peiho were a normal task B) 
11 aim. all the troops were back in quarters and the res 
dav was fairly quiet, except for spells of shelling from the 
Dowagers on the Lutai Canal. The vanou* naval J, 

^attacked in a moat marked manner by tkell «re il» 

Centurion's lost then* blacksmith, and a stoker who was « 
.a oSTo the officers 1 mesa In Mr. W. Forbes's 
Indeed, the meas bad to remove to Meaars. InddeU 
several shells invaded the low buildm 0 . Mi. 
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quarters in the Taku Tug and Lighter Co.’s building, were badly 
struck for the fourth time, and then by a curious coincidence 
the Russian infantry paid their fourth domiciliary visit and ran. 
sacked the whole place as if it had been Prince Tuan’s or the 
Old Woman’s. It isi really a scandal that in a British settle¬ 
ment, under British martial law, with two thousand British 
soldiers and sailors about, such things should be tolerated. I 
personally arrived at my own house to-day just at the very 
moment to save it from being invaded by an Austrian petty officer 
and eight men with fixed bayonets. The rogues were slightly 
in liquor, and said they had their commanding officer's order 
to search the premises, for sniping Chinese; this was a lie. 1 
got quit of them by saying it was a British house on British 
ground, and under Captain Bn.yly’a rule; with his permission 
they could search, without it ‘no.’ I am sorry to say I person¬ 
ally know wises in which the stall wag* of all the eight Powers 
have looted the premises of Tientsin residents, who would freely 
have dono nnybhing for their defenders. In the absence of a 
foreigner, on which they depend, theses rascals may do anything 
by intimidating our servants. 

If 18. Tuesday, 10th July. A hear that 1,000 small 2-inch 
shells were hurled into the Settlement between, 1 and 3 a.m., 
but, as I personally heard nothing and can get no corroboration 
of the very emphatic statement of a trustworthy observer who 
reached his figures by counting the number by watching ten 
minutes, I hardly knew what to think of it. Subsequently we 
had a very quiet day and were congratulating ourselves that 
(ho events of yesterday had impressed the Chinese into silence 
and possible retreat. It is eoctremely unlikely that the men who 
lc.st tho 4 guns will dare to return to camp; they will disband 
and probably become robbers. The Japanese, who are specially 
well informed, told me to-day that Nieto's men are our chief 
opponents and are estimated at 20,000 to 25,000 men. About 
5 o’clock, the enemy opened fire with a vigour that was good 
proof of demoralisation or fear. This time it was our gun 
emplacement they went for, and one of the very best gunners 
ui the British Navy told me he would have been proud to shoot 
no well. The shell now comes low down andl is bound to hit 
something if fired in to the Settmemt; the astounding thing is its 
failure to take life. When it invades a room, fortune has it that 
the room is empty; if it crashes into the road or walls, those 
near are not hit. I suppose the cubic contents and superficial 
area of a man are an infinitesimal fraction of the volume and 
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area of the shell’s field of action, and thia explains it At 
any rate only one civilian life has yet been taken by shell fire, 
and I should say not more than 25 or 30 sailors or soldiers. This 
is a striking commentary on the “Times’s’’ statement that at 
Ladysmith each life by shell fire cost the (Boers £n,000 Great 
numbers of Cantonese and Ningpo men got away to-day, by 
lighter and tow-boat, to join the Hsinfung at Taku. , Their 
gratitude to tho foreigners who had shown them any little civility 
or protected them was really very affecting. The poor people 
were like some of the foreigner refugees, living in deep but 
concealed and uncomplained-of poverty. I saw not a few gentle¬ 
men of my own acquaintance reduced to the appearance of 
beggars. Their absence will simplify matters and enable more 
stringent measures .to be taken against treachery. A man to-day 
was seen by the French soldiers a mile away to be signalling 
from a high, flat roof. They sniped at him and of course frighten¬ 
ed him away; then they reported the case, with; the result that 
all the wrong men, viz., the old servants of the house who knew 
nothing about it or even the man’s presence, were .arrested. 
More refugees started to-day for Taku; the most distinguished 
was Chang Yon-mao, who proposes to stay a.t Tangku with his 
family for a few days. 

f 19. Wednesday, 11th July. We went to bed with a vaguo 
idea that the Russians on the east were going to attempt tho 
same game as the Japanese had done so successfully on the west 
on Monday, viz., by an early morning attack to roll up tho 
Chinese left, and drive it into the city across the English, 
Americans and French, making ai frontal attack under the cover 
of a shell fire from our heavy battery in the Municipal Extension, 
which would also pound the enemy if they issued from the South 
Gate. At the last moment the affair had to be put off, becaust 
the Russian engineers found thedr pontoons inadequate, it was 
as well that it was so, for the enemy had prepared a nasty thing 
for the frontal attack, having made extremely strong disposition* 
at their centre. So strong indeed that at 3.45 am,, they waited 
no longer, but came on to their old object, they surprised cv y 
body and which made us instantly drop all delusions as to the 
effect of one day's victory. Nothing equal to their adv “ ttC ® ‘ 
yet been seen; their fire vyas terrific. But what will yo u ^ re 1 
say when I tell them that the Chinese actually used the bay¬ 
onet? They unfortunately found a gap between the 1 ru 
left and British right, and advancing boldly into lb t ook s 
railway trucks from which they began to shoot and prod our 
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Pathans. The Hongkong regiment could not stand this; they 
first shot away through; the thick timber sides of the wagons, 
killing many and then clambered up some way or other, and had. 
it out with, the cold steel, promptly driving the Chinese out. 
Many think these Chinese were Boxers. Casualties between 80 
and 100 , but few killed, the Hongkongs and Japanese suffering 
most severely. Their wonderful resistance over the Railway 
Station shows sound strategy in the Chinese leader; it will in 
a day or two be of the Inst importance to us. At daybreak we 
hoard for the first time the boom of the Algerine's 4 quick-fires 
paying out Lyddite to the enemy. They did not like it, for they 
directed an extremely severe fire from their battery of Krupps on 
the Lutai Canal on the gun, making excellent practice. One shot 
grazed the gun, another found the sand bags, a third the limber, 
and “close shaves’’ were the order of the day. I heard one of our 
Excellent men say he never saw better shooting at the range 
(3,500 yards). Our three twelve-pounders and the six Hotchkisses 
on this side of the River were bowling away at them all the time, 
so that affairs were lively and loud till 7 a.m. We had a quiet day 
till 2 p:m.when there was another brief but fierce artillery duel; 
our men, nearly all Terrible gun-crews, are now far quicker than 
they are and fired two shots to their one. The second 4 in. 
naval quick-firer on this side joined in this duel, aud after soma 
fine shooting put a Lyddite shell clean into the great pagoda 
ulongside of the Shuiszeying— the enemy's conning tower. In 
two or three minutes Tientsin ’9 one ornament was a thing of the 
past, fire consumed it like tinder. We are all curious to know 
how the Lyddite is affecting the Chinese; as he has twice to-day 
stopped first, we faqcy he does not like the new comer. The U.S. 
9th Regulars came up river to-day having arrived from Manila on 
the Logan on tho 7th inst. Eight companies got up, three got 
ashore in the stream, where by the bye, I hear there was sniping 
this morning near Sben Shui Ku. The Centurions went back to 
their ship to-day, after an absence of 5 weeks. Out of 350 in the 
landing party there were 87 casualties, exclusive of members down 
by sickness—chiefly enteric. On one recent occasion when a 
company (50) fell in, only 14 men 'answered the call; the rest 
were siek. We hope a few days on board, with good food, air 
and water, will bring the men and officers up to normal. A 
quiet commission has, after all, ended in medals and honour. 
Vice-Admiral ’Seymour followed his men down at 8 p.m. in a 
launch. 

H 20, Thursday, 12 th July, seemed about to be a dies non as 
regards fighting. The heat was truly appalling, 102 in the shade. 
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the U.S. Ninth maintaining that it was far worse than their worst 
experience in the Philippines. The earth gave off a dry, baked, 
clayey smell, like that of a brickfield, which made life a burden 
but even the discomfort of the heat yielded to the flies. These 
blithe can-ion feeders and contagion carries are everywhere, and 
amount to a positive plague quite beyond the powers of Tangle¬ 
foot or .any other foot. We are speculating if the actual presence 
of carrion and dirt is the cause—they reduce life to a very severe 
ordeal. Thera seemed to be tacit agreement all day “’tis too hot 
to fight, don’t hit me and I won’t bit you”—but suddenly at 
5.39 p.m., this was disturbed by a terrific salvo from our grand 
battery in Meadows Road; we wondered what was the occasion. 
It seems the enemy was popping his two pounders into Victoria 
Road from, a distance; the signalman on Gordon Hall instantly 
telephoned the fact to the guns, and 'the Chinese were made to 
feel sorry they had broken the peace. I grieve to say that Lieut. 
Blonski was a victim to this small shelling. He was standing at 
Mr. von Hanneken’a gate when an exploding shell shattered his 
arm and wounded his legs; it is feared the arm will have to bo 
amputated. It was this bruvo young officer who received the first 
wound in the war; ho went out five weeks ngo with the Cossacks 
to search for the missing Belgians, charged the Boxers, got un¬ 
horsed and had several wounds from spears. Mr. Blonski is on 
Col. Wogaok's staff. The other event of the day was the dispatch 
of ai very large number of Cantonese and Fukienese refugees to 
the South; our folk are as glad, to be quit of them, as they to ha 
out of shell fire. Among others, I noted Yen Fu, of the Chine pa 
Admiralty, a progressive and enlightened gentleman. This ship¬ 
ment nearly finishes the Southerners; the Chine&o now with us 
are Christian refugeies, domestic and hong servants, etc. A 4.7 
gun from the Terrible arrived to-day, but minus the Scott moun¬ 
tings. Railhead is near the Arsenal Creek four miles distant if 
we°may accept the fact of seeing engines testing the bridge as 
evidence. Preparations are being made for the First Bengal 
Cavalry, expected on Sunday. About 500 Frenchmen camo ra 
to-day’from Tongicing. A most interesting passenger down strewn 
in the Litnuhow to-day was a swoot little Chinese field gun (mv- 
pounder), by Krupp of Essen, a present from the gallant i uku- 
shima to Admiral Seymour. It was one of the four so clever y 
taken on Monday, 9th, July, by the Japanese. To-day many of 
the Auroras and Orlandos followed the Centurions’ example ty 
returning to their ships. 
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f 21. Friday, 13th July. A great secret his for once »een 
kept; an attack by all the forces on the native city. Our guns, 

2 four-inch quick-firing, 4 twelve-pounder quick-firing, 6 six- 
pounder Hotch-kiss quick-firing, several nine-pounders, and 
nearly 30 field pieces, opened fire at 5 a.m. with astounding effect 
on the atmosphere; the reverberations were exactly like those 
of Alpine thunder with growling diminuendos over fabulous, dis¬ 
tances. At 6.30 something blew up in the City, and as I write 
I am intermittently looking at the most wonderful aerial effect 
I have ever seen. A column of heavy; dense involuted smoke 
standing on a thin trunk, but bulging into an immense mush¬ 
room top covering a large part of the upper heavens. Its effect 
in the deep azure of the summer morning is impressive beyond 
all description. The Chinese are punishing us in return, but 
us then 1 efforts are limited to 75 and 40 millimetre pieces, the 
demoralisation is small compared to that we are infieting. This 
very moment I saw the signalman on Gordon Hall tower missed 
by a foot or two, the bricks flying in all directions round him, 
and my own windows have gone by the mere concussion of an 
exploding Chinese shell. At 7 a.mi. rifle firing began to displace 
the shell, and from its direction, I should say the South Gate 
was the objective of our attack, which. I hear is largely in the 
hands of the Americans and French. 

U 22. Saturday, 14th July. When I closed my notes of 
yesterday I referred to the attack on the native City then going 
ou. The object of this attack was not so much to take and 
hold the town—a difficult feat, considering we have at present 
only 11,000 men. and the population is nearly a million—as to 
capture the Shuitz,eying and the batteries on the Lutai Canal. 
It is to these two nuisances wo owo all tho casualties wc have 
have suffered, as the shell-fire all hails from them. The Shuisze- 
ying, (Black Fort) near the yamen, lies low on a peninsula formed 
by the junction of the Grand Canal with the Peiho, and it is 
oxtremely difficult to train our fire on to it exactly; for our gun¬ 
ners to see it is an impossibility. The Canal battery is shrouded 
by trees and presents the same puzzle. Several desperate efforts 
have been made to get at the position, and our artillery-men 
have done really great things, but after a few hour's stoppage 
tiic fire always opens again. The scheme of yesterday’s opera¬ 
tions was for the Russians 4,000 strong to advance on the E. 
and S.E., coming down the Canal and carrying the suburbs aa 
far ns the Peiho banks, then to cross into the peninsula, if pos¬ 
sible, or shell the fort at close range if crossing were impossible. 
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At the same time the Allies (Americans, British, French and 
Japanese) were to make a combined attack on the. old walled 
city from the S. and S.W. This was done, but done incomplete¬ 
ly, and with very heavy loss. Tientsin emphasises the lessons 
of South Africa that modem arms of precision tend to equate 
soldiers unequal in morale; a Chinaman with a gun at two miles, 
or a rifle at one, is almost as good a man as a European, and 
it his weapons are slightly better, he is quite as good man. 
The old canons that obtained in fighting Asiatics and Europeans 
have to be modified to allow for this new element. The Chinese 
still wishes to run, and does run when, the risk is great, but 
as long as the gap is big enough to give him a good start in the 
race for safety, he stands up and shoots eommendably straight. 
The Russians did their part of the show with success, but for 
once they did not meet the piece de resistance. They captured 
eight 60-millimetre Krupp field-pieces, and drove the Chinese 
clear away from the Canal and the Eastern suburbs of the city, 
they had few casualties. The sole friendly criticism one has 
to offer on their attack is that they did not keep the other 
Allies informed as to their locality and progress. The others 
fared far worse; as they swept across the western plain and 
crept up under the cover of the Mud Wall to the Western 
Arsenal it was all plain sailing); but when they debouched from 
the gate in the Mud Wall on the inner plain they were subjected 
to a murderous fire which in some plaoes reduced the fighting 
to sheer massacre. The Japanese were in the centre going 
straight for the South, Gate one nule distant; the Americans 
were meant to bo on their right, but by some misunderstanding, 
said to be General Dorsvard’s own by his frank acknowledg¬ 
ment, went to the left, and got themselves landed in a pent¬ 
house. The pritish were the extreme left, and the French the 
extreme right. Tho whole line advanced under cover of the 
field batteries with 24 pieces, which blazed away until they 
exhausted their ammunition, and were further supported by tho 
fine battery of guns of position in Meadows Road, one mile dis¬ 
tant to the 'S.E. Difficulties inherent to diverse nationality and 
language now arose. A Japanese officer sent a message to 
General Dorward that he was in the city, ‘would the big battery 
cease firing?’ This was a mistake; but all the same the battery 
ceased at the very moment it was dealing out grand punishme nt 
to the enemy. The Japanese were not in the city, but near it, 
200 to 500 yards. As the lino advanced, all available cover 
was seized, but the Chinese were in great force on the old wall 
and behind loopholes, and a hundred rifles unswered instant¬ 


aneous exposure. About 11 a.m. the Allies had advanced to 
within 500 yards of the wall, and then found themselves in a 
fix; they could not go on, they could not come back. The con¬ 
sequences were that they had to rest there all day, under poor 
cover in a heat of 96°F. Desperate efforts were made to bring 
off the wounded, of whom there were over 500; but 560 will be, 
1 think, a more reasonable estimate of total casualties. Blood 
here showed itself thicker than water, our people lost 25 men 
in bringing off tho American wounded and in taking up am¬ 
munition, of which all arms ran out; among them, the gallant 
Lt. Li.A.Fl. Ollivant, of the Royal Fusiliers and First Chinese, 
there met his death. The American Ninth lost very heavily— 
they say 400, but let us say 250 at most including their gallant 
Colonel Liiscum. The FVencb were very tenacious and lost 10 
per cent, 140 out of 1,400 men. Our own losses were also sever© 
-—about fifty—and include Captain Lloyd R.. M. L. I., killed. 
Major Luke of the same grand corps had two more of his narrow 
escapes, a bullet again traversing his cap and cutting his hair, 
while another took a.nip out of his ear. A friend of mine on 
leaving tho fight, stepped over 20 dead Japanese and I hear they 
have 80 already in hospital. Tho same friend has just this minute 
come in from the city, and says he had to step across 150 dead 
Chinese on the wall; they had all boon shot as they raised their 
heads to fire through tho embrasures. I mentioned yesterday 
that thci feature of the attack was a superb explosion at 6.30— 
heard 40 miles off, ns well as if it were near. It may have been 
due to Chinese mistake, but as it followed a chanco shot of our 
4in. q.f. on Meadows Road we like to think it was due to tho 
latter. It was the huge store of brown prismatic powder, manu¬ 
factured for the big Krupp guus of position, localised half-way 
between the Eastern Arsenal and Hsikou. Eivery man in 
Tientsin rushed out to see what damage the shell had done, 
for it was exactly as if a shell had struck each house. Glass 
fell everywhere, and windows and doors wore blown in on all 
sides. A superb phenomenon rose on the blue summer skies, 
namely, a pillar of smoke; it suggested the thing which guided 
Israel in the Exodus and was sublime in its impressiveness. A 
long writhing tail, on the slant, twisted itself in to a perpen¬ 
dicular column and then spread out into a glorious convoluted 
canopy. The history of the rest of the day was the arrival of 
wounded, and the taking out of supplies; the troops remained 
under cover. We had a quiet night, though at 6 p.m. the 
bhuiszeying sent a few hissing brutes into the FVonch Oouces- 










aion, and threa at our Battery. The latter instantly took up 
the eballengo and promptly enforced- silence. One curious and 
unexplained feature of tha day’s proceedings was a body of 1,500 
Chinese standing perfectly inactive, 2 miles to the Ni.W., 400 of 
them horsemen. We speculated if they were sitting on a military 
wall waiting to see on which side victory lay, or if they were 
Yuan’s troops from Shantung awaiting his orders. However, 
they did nothing, not even attack by night. 

H 23. Saturday, 14th July. Our fellows all got into the city 
early this morning, with little opposition; four Japanese were 
wounded on the way in, and as I write, the Japanese, French 
and American flags are clearly seen on the walls and high 
buildings. We Britishers are there too, but our men took no 
bunting as usual, and lost prizes indefinitely thereby. We now 
expect a determined attack on the Shuiszeying this afternoon; 
it is close to the N.El. angle of the walled city, and will be 
exposed to cross fire. Our solo fear is to find it evacuated and 
the guns of position removed. I may add that a Chinese official 
told me two days ago that this antiquated, unless old fort has, 
during, the last year, been secretly modernised with a deliberate 
view to the present crisis, although his seems post hoc opinion, 
I think it very probable that it is true. There are too many 
proofs of Chinese military efficiency and preparation to think 
them casual. The following figures about the twelve-pounder 
and the 4in. quick-firer in the Meadows Road battery will interest 
many people. They commenced the firing at 5 a.m. and 
continued till'll a.mi., while the Allied attack was being made 
on the Tientsin walled city, the first occasion, by-the-bye on 
which our .fire completely dominated that of the Chinese. I 
do not give the figures for the six-pounder Hotchkisses which 
were pummelling away as vigorously as their bigger neighbours. 
The four-inch fired 270 rounds, half of which roughly speaking 
wero lyddite; one twelve-pounder was not in good form, and 
only gob off 100 odd rounds, but the other two got through the 
amazing numbers of 350 and 385, making grand practice at that. 
When I add that the greatest number of rounds fired by the 
soma weapons and the same crews ini South Africa during a 
whole day was 260, your readers will have some adequate idea 
of the severity of the job in hand in North China. Our Terrible 
lads were bringing their art to a. nicety when, the order came 
to “cease fire" as the Japanese were entering the city. They 
were dropping their shells with beautiful precision on to the 
South Wall, traversing its length from Elast to West; they had 


just got as far as the big Ku Lu ca - Drum tower over the great 
South Glate, when they wero stopped. The tower is now a 
shapeless top-heavy ruin, but is still standine; another dose of 
lyddite would have finished it. Many of the Chinese dead 
soldiers presented the livid yellow appearance caused by the 
picrie acid. Not the least ghastly sight on the streets was a 
little family of four, both parents dead from shell and the little 
children badly tom with shell fragments; on these awful wounds 
the flies had battened in thousands. The children were still 
living and apparently quite callous to their misery. 

H 24. Tientsin Doubtfully Under Siege. 14th July. I say 
doubtfully because to-day, for the first time in 27 days, there 
has been neither shriek nor explosion of the dread shell, and 
even the sound of the ubiquitous rifle bullet is absent. It seems 
abnormal, and there is a curious feeling, a Sabbatic calm about 
us. This is intensified by the marked absence of troops, of the 
steady tramp, tramp, of relief companies, and the hurry-scurry 
of gallopers. I note, too, that most of the flags are at half-mast, 
in honour of the brave men. who paid their last account yesterday 
in the attack on the city. We cannot yet appreciate the change 
and are all prone to think it the prelude of a coming greater 
storm, of which, however, there are no signs. I have just come 
down, from one of our towers, and beyond huge and numerous 
fires in the city, I can sec no evidence of war in any form. 
These fires are difficult to defend, except on the ground of urgent 
military necessity; unfortunately, national characteristic seems 
to be the chief factor in deciding the necessity. Our people 
told tho fleeing Chinese to return to their houses, as they had 
no intention of injuring them, but when this advice was followed 
tlio poor wretches fell on to tho bayonets of the Japanese and 
tlie French who, not knowing the advice, promptly began to 
bum as well as slay. It is but fair to say that some of our 
Indian troops were also much to blame; and to add that when 
tbo heat of battle abated, and hour or two later on, the Japanese 
treated the natives well. After a time, the people fled universally, 
though whither they went was a puzzle, and looting became 
general. Tho capture must have been unexpected, for large 
quantites of sycee were found lying exposed in many of the houses 
and hongs. Valuable silks, articles of clothing, curios were 
brought away in large quantities, but with amazing inequality 
to the finders. One sailor was seen struggling with a useless, old, 
eight-day clock, while his messmates were on boxes of silver, 
ibis will doubtless go on for two or three days, but, of course, 
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Witt ever-decreasing scenes, in «P»»-. I,^ ™ 

last nicht caught red-handed in the act of trying to fire the 
tsin Club (General Hospital); he was in foreign cl ^es and was 
instantly reported, taken to the edge of the river and shot de 
into the stream. This is probably another version » ■*«7 

that the Barfleurs* Barracks were again attempted and the man 
caucrht and shot. Wounded men have been coming in all day. 

These are, of course the casualties of yesterday, as the only los 

this morning was four Japanese wounded. I have just met a 
gang of 100 S coolies, under the direction of Brother Faust, of the 
Lnzariat Mission, returning from a huge grave-digging duty the 
returns are not in yet, but it is believed the number of dead 
given yesterday—fifty—will be far exceeded. The wounded 
already number GOO, i.e., the casualties are about 10 P er , ce ® • 
The walled city is held by four parties of our troops, numbering 
well over one thousand each, viz., Japanese, French Americans 
British with head-quarters near the angles of the wall, and w 
pickets’reaching half way along each wall. The _ Russicms ho d 
the North and Eastern suburbs, outside the city proper-probabij 
the richest quarter, after all. The fort is cut off, b»t we do « 
yet hear that it has been taken. Friends of mine who have ust 
come down from the city report the number of native civilian 

casualties as awful; it is extremely probable ^ 
more Sinieo, are responsible for this Jar more than the ioreiguer 
Unless prompt measures are taken to bury the dead PftUence 
will be certain; but the difficulty will probably be solved by the 
more drastic. measure of fire. 

m 25. Sunday, 15th July. The Russians in the approach from 
the N E were greatly delayed, on Friday and Saturday, y a 
appearance of a'large" body of men, two or three, miffis away to 
their west and north, apparently fixing up fieid-battem^ A la fee 
body was immediately detached to attend to this and hence to 
delay in reaching the Shiuezeying, or fort near the Viceroy s 
ySn We fully expected this would fall to the R^r’rant 
news has come that the enterprising Japanese crossed the'Grand 

Canal from their part of the walled city, an.* T { 1 ‘ ' hell and 

all the guns. We shall now, therefore, be free from shell, a 
may consider the siege at an end, unless the unexpected hapP - 
The Chinese are in full retreat towards Peking, as a bea en ^ 
ese army is deliquescent, we may imagine it will be much less * 

Tt rnSes the capital. Tho Viceroy YU Lu fled the yamen. on 
the twelfth, and General Nieh is said to have committed buuswI . 
a bit of news more inherently probable than it is authentica 
















Looking noiith along Hue de France, July 1900, from window of Credit 
Foncier building; siieix and fire damage by Chinese troops and Boxers. 



Shell and fire damaoe in French'Concession after siege, 1900, j 
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Ma is said still to be with his men, the latter fairly intact. There 
can at last be no doubt that tho events of this week have at 
east, profoundly affected the Chinese; the attitude of to fofk 

badiv 6 6 it iT e °ou H GXt r e 0 , bSeqUi0URneSS ' ° nd Boxcra 
1 J' ® e qually certain, from universal testimony that this 

day four weeks they reckoned us doomed to a man. 'fir opinions 

worn based more on the vapourings and confidence of tho Boxers 

than on any rational consideration of the evidence. International 

courtesies are the order of the day When one fnpco + v 

If dilute ‘ h6 “ ~ W Tt m“ "T 

oddressecCto^th 1 **7 . I est ^day two field pieces on the Bund 

o/tb. V Itlt ‘f 6 A ”"“- Colonel 

.„ t , ^r 6 , . ■• N m th, had an impressive funeral last niuht 

and so had Captain Lloyd, of the Marines, and Lt O Hvan of 
the Ftat Chinese. The l.Uer. ufler two jo™., s to cel off thf 

* terriii ” W* death l™ horde 

attempt to take up ammunition to our cousins.. The two Chinese 

dead th f mUlC Were a]I * samV toe S 

offiel' i JDCldeDt ° CCUrred under the eyes of a general 

ffieer, it would certainly have ensured a Victoria Cross? The 
hantung men be it noted, have shown the greatest courage 
both activo and passive, and have amply ^ved that Wll b 
leaders there is tho stuff ; or a line 

StonTto^Ther.™ 'T' T d ° f ‘ e ” tCi>pi ° e 

opoplenyjThe ShT^.S 

f« SSS smote them 6 5? 

/ arora, who organised the defence of Tientsin, ami who was'so 

British When directin S the six-pounder at the 

tohitoto L haS Ce ? SCnt <1own Taku. As a result of 
t ephming he has improved remarkably, the doctors now hope he 

f i be res or f f l fa oth to health and the service. He h 
been promoted to Commander by special wire from Lme 

* Official casualties were 21% men, 33% officers. 
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Wright will lmvo as much weight hereafter as that of Charles. 
Gordon had with an oarlier generation of Tientsin. 

f 26. Monday, 16th July. The heavenly calm continues and 
we have but rumours and preparations for the war. A Japanese 
soldier was sniped on the Mud Wall last night and Boxers to 
the number of fifty, were demonstrating in the villages to the 
South, on the right bank of the River. This morning I have 
heard two heavy guns firing in the distance, but with these 
exceptions the peace and calm are unbroken. We see enough 
of the horrid sequelae of war, a burning city, awful sights floating 
down stream, etc., etc., but otherwise we are exempt from pre¬ 
sent trouble. The first arrival of .the Japanese division (15,000) 
was reported yesterday at Taku, and the first Bengal Cavalry is 
hourly expected. There will be no advance in force on Peking 
till the pew forces come, though I think it highly probable another 
attack will bo made this week on the .ITsiku armoury. Admiral 
Seymour’s visit had great issues, but atill better work can bo 
done in its total destruction. The Japanese had Peking news two 
days ago; its chief feature was the intelligence that the Su Wang- 
fu (Prince Su’s yamen) had indeed been shelled, but that the 
women and children refugees in it were native Christians, and 
not, as was thought, foreigners. It is vis-h-vis to the British 
Legation, on the opposite side of the moat or canal. Food and 
ammunition were scarce in the three Legations, but still existing. 
Dr. W. Myers, of Formosa, is here; he has two daughters, Mrs. 
Brazier and Miss Myers, in the Capital. He proposes to go 
up with the expedition. Not a few scouts and runners from 
Peking came up to the foreigners when we took the native city 
on Saturday, presenting letters. Unhappily the latter were all 
old (June 24th); the bearers got as far as Tientsin and then feared 
or failed to enter our lines. The question of the hour, a merely 
temporary one, however, is loot. When the city was taken on 
the 14th, it must have boon utterly unexpected by the inhabitants, 
for the banks, bullion and silk shops lmd all their stock exposed; 
it soon became a question of help yourself to whatever you please, 
otherwise the flames or natives will have it. Large quantities of 
silver were seized and brought in both by officers and men of 
all nationalities; the civilians got wind of it, and knowing, by 
the help of servants, the right places, they began to do great 
things. The Provost-Marshal, with great promptitude, interfered 
and raided several houses where he knew bullion had teen stored. 
In one case, a particularly happy Nemesis overtook the spoilers. 
Some American wounded were refused admission, thereupon the 
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Provost Marshal and the American Colonel went down, forced tho 
house and confiscated a very largo number of silver shoes—a 
cartful. This led to several domiciliary visits, and one arrest; 
also to orders, (1) forbidding civilians to enter the city, (2) to the 
sentries to search all parties coming from the city to the Settle¬ 
ment. Very large and valuable seizures were made; in one case 
a raiding syndicate of men had a superb spoil of gold bare and 
endless watches, etc.; they passed every sentry but the last, and 
were then non-plussed. I hear an exacting search by domiciliary 
visit is to be made to-day. The question is simple in some 
aspects, complex in others. It is absolutely certain that civilians 
have no right .to loot, and when permission t.o do so is granted 
to soldiers a common fund and fair division should be made. 
The diversity of nationalities in thisi case makes the division 
extremely difficult, and I think the question will come to 
this, that the British will divide nmong themselves that taken 
by them, and so on. One nationality with great acumen 
made straight for one of tho Treasuries, and brought in Tls. 
400,000 (?Tls. 4,000,000) by a mulo train and multiplicity of 
rickshaws; on dit that next day much of it had disappeared 
from the place in which it was stored, but this on dit is itself 
a curious breeder of suspicion. In the meantime, looting has been 
officially forbidden, though the natives are now hard at it, to the 
ineffable disgust of the soldiery. Clothes, furs, silks, embroideries 
and curios were as dirt, and were trodden under foot as such. 
The quantity that has come down is vast, but it will 
find little market, as the colours are impossible to European 
taste. The fires in the city are still extensive, but are 
small compared to its area. I hear this morning that 
the Roynl Welsh came across a strong fort last night, away to 
the West, and eupturod a battery of six Krupp twelve-pounders, 
but with breach-blocks missing; this is in all probability 
the artillery head-quarters at Hanchiashu, close to the Grand 
Canal. It has boon u constant marvel to aomo of us who knew 
the gun strength of the Chinese, why theso fine weapons wero 
not brought up for our destruction. Colonel Liscum s body 
wa3 sent down stream for transfer to America, not buried here as 
I wrongly said yesterday in referring to the impressivo ceremony. 
We had another fine service yesterday when the remains of a 
Russian lieutenant were sent to Port Arthur. The weird, far¬ 
away, old-world effect of the chanting of the Greek Church is a 
new experience in one’s musical life. Some of the infantry 
privates had superb tenor and bass voices; their rendering ox 







the Burial Service would have been apposite in St. Peter's or 
St. Paul’s. The casualties attendant on Friday's desperate fire 
are not yet out; I saw scores of wounded being carried in yes¬ 
terday. It enrages one to think that this appalling massacre 
might have been obviated by an attack ten days ago, before the 
Chinese were reinforced, if wie only had had the guns. But whj 
had we not the guns? Ask of some grossly incompetent bungler 
at Taku. It is perfectly well known here that Captain Scott had 
the four twelve pounders all ready to land, and was further 
prepared to luivo 4.7 or even Bin. quickfirors ready in a very Bhort 
tiirio. It was also known that wo wore boing steadily bombarded 
by better weapons than wo had: thou why in the name of 
humanity and common sense was only one twelve-pounder landed 
and the Terrible sent to sea? As at Ladysmith, our lives and 
fortunes hung on the question of guns, and the same man was 
ready to save the situation by the same measures as he saved 
the other, but was not allowed to do so. This and the shabby 
tiieatment of our wives and children at Taku are the only spots 
in the very bright sun of Naval excellence in Tientsin. May I as 
an old resident offer a sincere expression of our sense of boundless 
gratitude to Admiral Seymour and his colleagues of all nationalities 
for their prompt and vigorous measures for our protection. The 
conduct and courage of the Naval Brigade, under very trying 
circumstances of weather and environment, have been just 
splendid, and we are all proud of our separate countrymen and 
eager to endorse the merits of others. The fact that a few 
piratical rogues disobeyed orders and looted the houses of Eur¬ 
opeans does not impair the sincerity of nor obligation, nor tho 
eulogy due to the officers and men for discipline, endurance, and 
pluck. The defence and relief of Tientsin will be a fine chapter 
in the glorious record of Naval history. 


























CHAPTER XIV. 


The Battle of Tientsin 


1. Battle was turning point or Boxer uprising. 

2. Allies advance in three columns on West Arsenal. 

3. Allies deploy ; Chinese open intense bombardment. 

4. Colonel William K. Naylor's account of the battle. 

5. General Dorward’s praise of American regiment. 

U 1* It was perhaps little realised by the Allied commanders 
that the “Operations on July 13th,’’ in reality the Battle of 
Tientsin, were to prove the turning point of the Boxer uprising, 
nor did they realise it possibly until long afterwards. Certainly 
they must have known the absolute necessity of freeing the 
neighborhood of the concessions before advancing on Peking, as 
well as tlus vital importance of putting an end to big gun opera¬ 
tions from dangerously commanding positions on the walls of the 
city, in the Black Fort and along the Lutui Canal. The taotical 
advantages were obvious, but the allied resources in men and 
guns were far from adequate. That they, nevertheless, proceeded 
with this battle in the face of uncertain results makes one of the 
finest records of the North China campaign.ft When the 
multitudinous historians skimmed lightly over the story of 
the Buttle of Tientsin, with a few brief and airy notes 
of mixed authenticity and still more mixed details, they 
little realised that this engagement was one of the very 
worst in recorded warfare. “I’ve been in some warm 
corners in France in some of the worst battles, but 
this little day’s affair at Tientsin was one of the hottest comers I 


ft “It certainly required the superlative of optimism to count on success 
whon attucking, with only 5,600 men, a walled city defended by a 
modern Chinese Division and countless Boxers”.—Colonel Naylor; Year 
Book; 15th U.S. Infantry; 1925. 
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have over been The result of the attack on Tientsin city 

was in doubt to the last moment, and had it not been for the 
reckless tenacity of the Japanese the battle must have been lost 
and tho same feat attempted all over again. The almost im¬ 
passable bog of mud and water holes proved well nigh insur¬ 
mountable. Several regiments, including the French and Amen- 
can, the latter through no fault of their own, became stalled 
in extremely dangerous positions. Caught in a withering enhlad- 
ia«r fire the Americans lost heavily—one third of the officers and 
21° per cant of the men. Their commanding officer, Colonel 
Emerson H. Liscum* a typical campaigner of the old school, 
who had been wounded at Gettysburg in the Civil War, was 
struck down while urging his men and died with his spirit un¬ 
beaten. “Keep up tho lire, mm" were tho last words ho spoke. 
A monument was erected at the spot on which ho fell, and wae 
raised on an earth base several feet above the plaim Such Is 
the march of progress in Tientsin that the same spot is now tho 
Japanese Park, and instead of by dreary swamp and water tho 
little obelisk is now surrounded by rockeries, plants and flowers, 
a fitting site lut the memorial of a brave old soldier. In this 
regiment, the 9th, United State® Infantry, was also a junior 
officer who distinguished himself in the Battle of Tientsin and 
in the advance on Peking, and who was “Recommended for 
conspicuous gallantry, coolness and heroism, being with the 
extreme advance and inspiring his men by example throughout 
the day in the Battle of Tientsin, China, “t This officer was 
First Lieutenant William K. Naylor, in command of F Com- 
pany, and who recently returned to Tientsin as Colonel, Com¬ 
manding the 15th U.S. Infantry. Colonel Naylor, as a parti¬ 
cipant in the battle, tells the story graphically in the Year Book 
of tiio 15lU Infantry for 1925.** 

II 2. The Allied commanders had been comtemplating the 
assault on Tientsin city for some time before the arrival of the 9th 

oo Colonel Naylor; 15th U.S. Infantry (formerly of 8th); interview with 

• Coknel'Liseum'a body waa taken back to the United State,. M one 

time he held the rank of Brigadier-General, and waa later by y 

called General. His widow, Mrs. Liscum, is still living in Wash g 

£ where she is head of' the Army Rebel Organisation or «<* 

destitute officers and families, and familiarly known by its mot , 
“Never Tell”. 

+ Major Jesse M. Lee to War Pe^rtment; July 22, 1900. 

•• A carbon copy was furnished^Wrn writer by Colonel Naylor, 
well as facts relating totUeneral Discum s life and death. 
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Infantry, which came in three contingents, one on the 10th, one 
of the 11th and another - on the 13th. Upon arrival of Colonel 
Liscum with the first batch, he was met by Major Waller, of the 
United States Marines, who informed lum of tho Allied plans 
Colonel Liscum immediately offered to “go in,” although ho 
and his staff knew nothing of the terrain and very little*more 
from available maps. The original plan was to advance on the 
11th at 1 a.m,. but it was cancelled to await construction of 
necessary bridgework on the Russian concession side of the river 
From camp at the Tientsin University (Tenney’s College) now 
the headquarters of Chinese Police in the ex-German concession 
ley began to feel the effects of the bombardment. Chinese guns 
near tho .Tientsin city walls continued to pour shells into the 
concessions, and at 3 o’clock on the morning of July 11th they 
heard the roar of small aims indicating another attack on the 
railway station. On July 12th a conference of Allied oom- 
manders decided to attack the native city the. following morning 
Shortly after 3 a.m. on July 13th, the Allied forces moved out 
through the Ymg Men, or gate, at the Wdtze, on Taku Road 
The advance was to bd in a line of three columns, with the 
1' rench said to ue about 600 strong, on the right, along the west 
side of the Weitzc and under its protection. In the canter about 
five hundred yards ta the left of the French, or first, column 
were the Japanese, 1,600 strong, while the third column about 
another 500 yards to the left of the second, was headed by two 
companies of the Royal Welsh Fusileers, followed in order - of 
march by the U.S. Marines organised as three infantrv com¬ 
panies and one of artillery, with four 3” guns, the British Naval 
rigade of about 300 men, a small company of about 30 Austrians 
U f Up the r6ar ’ 8ix companies of the 9tlii U.S. Infantry 

0 om.? 001 * <MMl J 42a m<,n ’ 1 11,11 operations of the Russian force 

of w.JOO men and a German Naval Detachment, about 250 men 
were to be conducted on the Russian concession side of the river 

t The officers of the 9th, were Colonel Liscum; Captain Noyes (retired 
Colonel); Major Lee (retired Major General); Major Regan (Colonel 
when he died); Lieut. Lawton (retired Major); Lieut. Hammond (Cap- 
turn when ho died); Captain Brewster (Major General active list); 
incut. Clark (resigned); Lieut. Waldron Colonel active list); Lieut 
Loeb (Major when he died); Lieut. Naylor (Colonel 15th Infantry); 
Captain Bookmiller (Colonel retired list); Lieut. Bumpus (killed Philip, 
pines); Lieut Frazier (Retired Lieut. Colonel). There were also on 
them Major W. B. Banister, Medical Corps (Colonel 
tUrid list); Lieut. Charles A. Marrow, Medical Corps (Colonel when 
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mainly against tlio strong positions of Boxers nnd Chinese troops 
along tins Lutai Canal embankments, and eventually against the 
Black Port, then just east of the Cathedral Notre Dame (Its 
Victoires. Tin's operation had no relationship with the attack 
on tlio native city, although it was carried out on the same day. 

«U 3. The Japanese, in the center fcolumn, were in command 
of General Pukushiuiuf while Brigadier G-cncral Sir Arthur It. I 1 '. 
Bernard commanded the combined, column of Americans and 
British. After traivelling a short distance, the Anglo-American or 
third column changed direction to the right and halted to await 
the coming of daylight; at dawn it continued the advance follow¬ 
ing a course parallel to and about three-quarters of a mile to the 
south of the Weitzo (“Mud wall"). It crossed the Racecourse 
road about four hundred yards north-east of “Morling’s Comer. 
As the column emerged into what was then a wide, bleak ex¬ 
panse of open country, the Chinese gunners spied them and 
opened fire at long range. The shells fell either short or too far 
over. As soon as the first and second, or right and center, 
columns arrived opposite the Hai Kwan. Ssu Arsenal, their res¬ 
pective forces aligned themselves outside of and along the 
Weitze, to either sides of the Ying Mien which used to exist at 
that point. When the third column arrived the several organisa¬ 
tions deployed, ini eschelon formation, and were then ordered to 
lie down. They were facing the gate and about 1,000 yards 
away from it. About 150 Japanese cavalry watched the rear 
and left. The advance soon commenced, under cover of artillery 
fire. The Japanese in the van could be seen in their white uni¬ 
forms nimbly scaling the Weitze, while the Royal Welsh Fusil- 
eers and and U.S. Marines were called to the Weitze gate. Tho 
artillery fire, by a British Mountain battery of the Sikh Hong¬ 
kong Regiment, rapidly increased in volume. Two British 12- 
pounders and some Krupp Guns, captured at Taku forts, wore 
maintaining fire flt tho city walls from their positions near the 
concessions. The advancing Allies kept up rifle fire from the 
Weitze and the Chinese replied, their bullets going high over the 
wall and landing among the third column still deployed out 
in the fields beyond the Weitze. Several of the Americans were 
hit and at General Dorward’a suggestion they moved up under 
tho Weitze, with instructions to cross the canal and move to tho 
left of tho Japanese, who were in the center. Meanwhile a pow- 

I Famed for his ride across Asia, and later as Assistant Chief of Staff to 
Marshal Kodama in the Russo-Japanese War. 
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dcr magazine exploded north of the Chinese city with n terrific 
concussion, wending a vast column of smoke skywards "like a 
tall pine tree.” Owing to faulty instructions tho 9th Infantry 
got behind tlio right flank of the Japanese instead of tlio left, 
and wore gradually worked into the hottest comer of the fight., 
Tho French made an attempt to follow the Japanese hut they 
got only as far u« a house ulong tho Weitzo canal where they 
were forced to remain all day. 

H 4. Tho rest of the fight as seen from tho American lines 
is told by Colonel Naylor as follows: “Large ponds of brackish 
water, ditches and marshy ground prevented accurate deploy¬ 
ment. On the left the stagnant canal prevented deployment in 
that direction. As the successive units of the Ninth Infantry 
entered the arsenal moat those ahead of them were pushed far¬ 
ther and farther to the right. This forced tho last Battalion out 
to the moat where it came under the enemy’s fire from) some mud 
houses along the river (Haiho). By direction of the Battalion 
Commander, the companies exposed were swung forward to get 
shelter behind an elevated road, the direction of which was from 
the arsenal to the Chines© houses lying along the river at the 
bend southeast of the Walled City. This road is now called 
Fukushima Road and lends from tlio northeast corner of tho 
arsenal (Japanese Army Hendquurters) to the Japanese Park in 
front of the Japanese Consulate General. The final position is 
now the park but then was covered with water and fronted north¬ 
east. Inasmuch as we were directed to support the Japanese 
and this fire, if unchecked, would enfilade them, Colonel Liscum 
decided to face these new opponents and advance on them. From 
our position the terrain looked level and there appeared to be 
no obstacles that could not bo passed over. Occasional cross dit¬ 
ches and Chinese graves afforded favorable shelter for halts be¬ 
tween rushes. The Japanese meanwhile had carried the assault 
right up to the city gate so if wo were to afford them any aid it was 
necessary to move at once. So the front changed and the attack 
started. It was an advance by rushes; companies and parts of 
companies led forward by their officers, first on the right, then 
on the left, here, there, wherever a portion of the line found it¬ 
self in rear, the fire kept up during the halts, men tumbling into 
ditches and crawling out, miring in holes and being pulled out, 
stopping for breath behind Chinese graves and darting on to the 
next, men falling in death, others with terrible wounds, men 
dropping out to fish wounded out of the wuter and few lagging, 
la this desperate rush one-third of the officers and one man in 
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on!l -y H i x vva» hit. Finally thin thin bluo lintv (wo worn blue shirt 
which nuulo us most cnnapicumm against tlm Hour, brown back¬ 
ground) arrived within eighty yards of tho enemy's loopholed 
houses but could go no farther. A wide deop pond of water inter¬ 
vened. RIty watch showed 8:29 a.m. when wa reached this lust 
position. Tho Chinese at this timet wero actually on tho run but 
seeing us stopped by this obstacle they came back to their loop- 
boles and tho Are became hotter than ever. Our ammunition wus 
running low (my company averaged 10 rounds per man) so wa 
could not afford to reply and it became worth ones life, to appear 
above the bank. The one-pounder and other small calibered shells, 
as they hit the bank behind which we were sheltered, would shake j 

it and throw gravel and earth over on us. The trace of lines was j 

that of a tenable and redan with one re-entrant on the right and 
ono salient on the left. At first wo occupied both sides of the re¬ 
entrant firing over the top of tho bank hut, as our fire slackened 
and the Chinese returned, the left face of the re-entrant was 
taken in reverse by fire delivered over a low place on the left face 
of the salient. My company thereupon extended the line in that 
direction, thereby bringing it within about 75 feet of the Chinese. 

We were so close we could hear their chatter but this deep pond 
intervened and prevented further advance. Prior to this time 
Colonel Liscum walked up and down in rear of the right of the 
line—the rear of the left of the line was under water—exhorting 
the men. As the Color Sergeant was shot down, he nonchalant¬ 
ly walked over and picked up the colors—the colors were eased, f 

and passed them into the trench. Very shortly after this I saw 
the Colonel slowly sink down—he had been mortally wounded ; 

and died almost immediately with those heroic words, already 
quoted on bis lips. Our position was now most precarious, wo 
could neither go forward nor go back and assistance could not ho 
sent as the field in rear was swept by the Chinese fire. Our only 
salvation was to wait until darkness and then withdraw. It 
would be dark by 8:30 p.m., but then tho moon, which was full, 
would bo up in about two hours so our withdrawal must be made 
within that time. The sun during the day was torrid hot and, 
to add to our discomfiture, the water around us was brackish and 
could not be drunk. So we lay there all day expecting most any 
time that a counter attack would be made around our right. At 
about 10:00 a.m., Major Lee, who succeeded to command of 
the regiment, sent his Adjutant, Lieutenant Lawton, to tho rear 
to present our situation to the British General and ask for as¬ 
sistance. Lawton, with trumpeter Hoyle, crossed this fire swept . 
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field and reported to (llcnornl I Vonvunl ami in about two hours 
returned, llu wan almost buck in the trench when lie. tell wound¬ 
ed twice in the shoulder. Ho fell in an exposed place and Pri¬ 
vate Wilson C. Price ran to him and with his bayonet and meat 
can dug a traverse concealing Lawton. During tho proceeding 
1 ricei had a bullet through his hat, the sole of his shoe knocked 
off and the handle of the meat can broken off in his hand, yet ho 
executed Ins task. (Thin young man is now Deputy Chief of the 
Pennsylvania Constabulary). Other acts of gallantry too numer¬ 
ous to mention occurred, as an illustration, Privates Gallagher, 
Hickman and Porter rushing from cover to assist Color Sergeant 
Gorman, and Porter falling dead across his body. The British 
Commander complied with Lawton’s request in so far as lay in 
his power. One hundred men of the British Naval Brigade got 
to a position within 250 yards of our lino hut the fire was so 
severe that they could go no farther. Some o T our Marines ad¬ 
vanced later but could get no farther than the Naval Brigade. 
Other attempts were made to relieve us but without avail. The 
only thing left for us to do was await darkness. As soon as it 
fell, we commenced our withdrawal, under a heavy unaimed 
fire, to the Mud Wall, taking our wounded with us. Notwith¬ 
standing our exhausted condition, just as soon as our companies 
were assembled, we reported to Lieutenant Colonel Coolidge, 
who had come up with the 3rd Battalion and now commanded 
the regiment, for further action. This was not necessary. Dur¬ 
ing the night the action more or less continued and at daylight 
the Walled City was entered, the Japanese blowing up tli6 
South gate. 

1i General Dorward’s official report stated that “The 
American troops formed part of the front line of the British at¬ 
tack, and so had more than their share of the fighting that took 
place. The ready and willing spirit of the officers and men will 
always make their command easy and pleasant, and when one 
adds to that the steady gallantry and power of holding on to 
exposed positions which they displayed on the 13th instant, the 
result is soldiers of the highest class. I blame myself for the 
mistake made in taking up of their position by the Ninth Re¬ 
giment, not remembering that troops wholly fresh to the scene of 
action and hurried forward in the excitement of attack were like¬ 
ly to lose thedr way. Still the position they took up and gallantly 
ituck to all day undoubtedly prevented a large body of the enemy 
from turning the right of the attacking line and inflicting serious 
low on the French and Japanese. The Ninth Regiment were 
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lighting somewhat outside of my sphere of action, so I am able 
to bring forward only ouo instance of personal gallantly in that 
regiment, although circumstances as they were, fighting for about 
twelve hours almost alone and unsupported and never giving bade 
a foot of ground until directed to retire under cover of night and 
fire of the na.val guns, such instances must have been very num¬ 
erous. The one I would refer to was the bringing back to me 
by the acting regimental adjutant, Captain Lawton, of tho ac¬ 
count of tho position of tho regiment, across a wide and fire-a wept 
space, and returning with reenforcemunts to guide them, to his 
regiment, when he was severely wounded." Another example of 
heroism, this time of Japanese, was shown in the Battle of Tien¬ 
tsin. The forcing of the South gate, having been allotted to the 
Japanese, their commander directed that the outfer gate should 
bu blown up. Two canisters of gun-cotton were placed in posi¬ 
tion, and a fuse was attached and ignited. The heavy fire of the 
Chinese, however, either out or blew out the burning fuse. 
Three times it was lighted and as often went out. At last a 
Japanese engineer took a box of matches, ran forward and touch¬ 
ed off the gun-cotton. Immediately there was an. explosion, 
which blew man and gate to atoms. Other Japanese then pres¬ 
sed forward, the inner gate was opened and the main body of 
troops ran in, driving back the Chinese and punishing them 
severely. The officer in charge called his buglers, sent them on 
the wall where they played the Japanese National Anthem.f 


tTientsin to Poking with the Allied Forces; Frederick Brown. 



















CHAPTER XV. 


Boxer Rising Shattered 


1. Tientsin rock upon which Boxer movement shattered; Peking got 

ALL THE GLORY ; PeKINQ HAD ALL THE AUTHORS ; TIENTSIN ONE PAMPHLETEER. 

2. Peking Relief Column leaves Tientsin, Aug. 4th. 

3. Work of Volunteer corps j China Medal dispute. 

4. James Watts decorated by three governments. 

5. Wreckage in Tientsin by Chinese shell fire; 

6. Tientsin’s one loyal policeman, Chang Pao-hang. 

flQ 1. Tientsin was the rook upon which the Boxer move¬ 
ment shattered; this beleaguered garrison with its six miles of 
front suffered just as keenly as Peking:. Tientsin bore the brunt 
of an incessant attack for 27 days, from June 17th to July 13th, 
while Peking, admittedly under siege for eight weeks, was given 
several breathing spells, one of ten days duration. Tientsin 
had but one providential accident, while Peking was blessed by 
“10 miracles”* and the restraining influence of Junglu, the 
Dowager Empress's erstwhile lover, who was ever against the 
enormity of attacking the envoys of foreign powers.** 'Thera 
was no restraint at Tientsin save the leaden bullets of its 
defenders, for the Boxer’s were driven back from the East Sta¬ 
tion and other points only after several desperate assaults + 

* China in Convulsion. 

** The International Relations—; H. B. Morse. 

t “Among tho interesting things mentioned (by Colonel Menzies) in connec¬ 
tion with the siege of Tientsin, was the continuous bombardment of 
the Concessions for ten days. On the fronts of France during the world 
war, shelling was never so continuous. Colonel Menzies said that he 
asked a Chinese officer the reason for this long sustained bombardment 
and was told that the impression was that immediately the Chinese 
army ceased to shell, then the foreigners would attack the native city; 
Account of Colonel Menzies* address to Rotary Club; P. and T. Times; 
April 17; 1925. (Colonel Menzies was with the British forces; later 
connected with the T.P.G., and subsequently adviser to Yuan Shih-kai. 
lie was also for some time Commanding Officer of the Tientsin Volun¬ 
teer Corps.) 
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At ono lime residents were quietly naked to consider in what 
ovdui‘ thuy would shoot their own fiunilioft to provent them hdltng 
into the hands of tho fiendish Boxers, and although this was 
resolutely decried by many as an unwarranted piece of scaro- 
mon'wing, it still was not outside tho bonds of possibility to 
those who really know tho danger, and who were nob cnseoimed 
safely in the Gordon Hall. Nevertheless, while Tientsin suffer- 
ed just as many agonising moments as the besieged. Legations, 
Pekin" got all the glory.*** And the reason is not hard to see. 
Peking had all the authors. They had as many as a dozen 
writing in the English language alone, while Tientsin had 
but ono solitary pamphleteer, apart from visiting naval and 
military officers who bravely ventured to relate tlieir experiences. 
In addition Peking contained the “important men —Ministers, 
envoys and the rest—and who is there that knows one jot of 
newspaper-lore who does not also know that the “copy value 
of one Minister is superior to a whole city-ful of bank-clerks 
shippers and store-keepers. It is with this in mind that the 
Boxer trouble is permitted to take up as much space as it does 
in this narrative. “The Tientsin Native City had fallen I That 
was the all important fact of the day. . . . Had the eariy 

attacks on the Settlements succeeded, or had the Allies, failed 
to reduce this formidable stronghold, completely dominating 
communications between Peking and the sea, there can be no 
doubt that History would have had a far sadder record to pen. 
That a Boxer success here would have meant the extinction, 
for all practical purposes, of the peace party in Peking—vn 
the inevitable result—is beyond question, and that the Yangtze 
Valley could not have been longer kept under control is a 
possibility which has been give much weight by those who have 
studied the situation with, critical eyes .f The fall of t e 
Native City of Tientsin “not only opened the rood to Poking, but 
it relieved both Chefoo and Shanghai from a danger which was 
every day becoming greater. To a certain extent, too, it conduced 
to the safety of every foreigner in the interior of China, and there 
were a number in the various provinces whom a continuance ot 
the state of affairs in Tientsin was placing in most imminent dai y 
peril". Certain it is that the “fighting in and around Tientsin 
and the strategical importance of these operations, have ee 
deprived of their true weight by the dramatic occurrences in 

*»* Life in a China Outport. 

*t Customs Decennial Reports. 
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Peking. It was hero that tho (Boxer movement dashed itself to 
pieces on tho rocks of foreign opposition, and in disintegrated 
elements slunk bade into the dark waters of disappointment to 
await tho browing of another storm." t 

J 2 \ Aftcr BCWno unfortunate delay owing to divergent allied 
estimates on the number of troops required to relieve Pekin" 
some declaring that 60,000 were necessary, tho second Belief 

16, T and 18 -°°° “unit left Tientsin on 
August 4th at 8 p.m. No one leader was in command, but the 
several officers commanding agreed to confer every evening and 
abide by the majority decision regardless of rank. They, over- 
came ".H opposition in a running fight and relieved the Legations 
^ UB Although the allies cooperated to some extent 

the march became an International race, British and Ameri¬ 
cans eventually reaching the beleaguered (British. Legation first 
by entering the Tartar edty through the “Water Gate." The 
Japanes 6 ’ Russians and French had a greater problem in breiak- 
m through at more strongly defended points. As at Tientsin 

7Z f r 86V6ral weefes to systematic looting 
y roops of the allied forces; nor did they stop at wholesale 
slaughter of the non-combatant populace.® There also followed 
for several months a senes of Punitive Expeditions all over 
IW Pr fM mCe ’ n ? 0ludul ® ^ a, g fln > Paotingfu, Tsun Hua, Yung 

iEdiSSy? ^ ln f;/ o T1 the Grnnd Canal ; » fact the 
I ed effort to dislodge Boxers from their numerous nests and 

strongholds is shown in a net-work of routes that v£ wffb 

the number of rivers on the same map* Boxers harin" 

failed to take thear lesson to heart, still skulked about the 

neighbouring villages for some time after the Battle of Tientsin, 

1 R T Tt r : aUo dccision o{ Shanghai Consular Body 

Itllinm Warren to Lord Salisbury, July 6, 1900. ^ ’ 

n Commanders gave their several atrengtlia as follows - Japanese 

4,800, ,„d‘„ OS 

lln . ~ * r * l sn 3,000, under General Gaselee: Americans 2 100 

atd ha n ,1m B Cha S; ne !T h r- "a 

Ste 2 * &r 

^ --he 

# ‘'smTlh* 1 LeUerS fr ° m Pek!ngi Putnam Wea,6 i China I" Convulsion; 
S<.e Map facing page 520, Customs Decennial Reports; 1892—1901. 





on July 13th, and it became necessary to send out cleaning 
up expeditions. A general sea-tie was made from Tientsin on 
August 18th and 19th, when several villages wei-e burned; about 
500 Boxers killed and sixty brought back as prisoners. Twelve 
Gingtds mounted on rielcshaw wheels wore captured. The 
casualties would have been greater had not the British Indian 
and American troops “sickened at their task of hacking craven 
cowards who had. no fight in them”. 0 In connection witli this 
sortie it is recounted, that Lieutenant Gaussen, of an Indian 
Cavalry Regiment, who on a previous occasion displayed con¬ 
spicuous gallantry in saving the life of an American cavalry¬ 
man, whose horse had been shot from under him, again saved 
a life by aiding an Indian officer who was hard pressed in a 
hand-to-hand struggle with a Boxer. 00 ‘ 

<j| 3. Previous to and during the siege, the Tientsin Volunteer 
Corps rendered timely and efficient service, in many more ways 
than can be understood by their scoffing confreres among the 
“regular” soldiers. The moral effect alone, of knowing that 
one’s kith and kin were at a moment’s call was sufficient 
justification in itself, quite apart from military accomplishments. 
For three weeks before the outbreak of hostilities the T.V.C. 
was on active service doing night patrol and other duties, not¬ 
withstanding they had their regular business to attend. When 
the bombardment began on Juno 17th, the T.V.C. took up 
their allotted defense along the British bund from the 
“American” concession to Club road, being subjected to a 
withering fire from the Tientsin Military College across the river. 
The T.V.C. also assisted in the defense of Wu Jim Pah’s Woollen 
Mill, at the west end of Canton Road, assisted in taking out 
supplies to relieve Seymour's Expedition at Hsiku and escorted 
refugees to Tangku. On one occasion when a German steam 
pinnace was sunk in the river, a detachment of 12 men under 
Corporals A. S. Arnrnnd and F. A. Kennedy, assisted by two 
blua-jackets, succeeded in the face of great difficulty in retaking 
the pinnace and salving its valuable Maxim Gun, The gallant 
act of James Watts, who joined up for the siege, has already 
been related. As interpreters to the several allied forces, the 
services of T.V.C. members were incalculable. Corporal Annand 
was attached as such to the staff of General Dorward, Privute 
W. J. Warmsley was interpreter for the Madras Pioneers, while 

° Poking & Tientsin Times; August 25th; 1900. 

00 Ibid. 
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Captain Boyce-Kup wont with GasoWs staff to Peking. Inter¬ 
preters and guides were drawn also from civilians. Mr. Edward 
K. Lowry was with both the Seymour and eventual Relief Expedi¬ 
tions, being attached in the latter to the staff of General Chaffee. 
Mrs. E. K. Lowry was besieged in the Legations, her diary of 
which was later published iu a magazine. By a curious reversal 
of circumstances, Dr. George, a brother, was in the Poking siege, 
while Mrs. George Lowry was besieged iu Tientsin, whither she 
lmd lied with others from the Methodist Mission station at Tsun 
Ilua Hfeien. The Reverend Frederick Brown was attached to the 
Intelligence Department of General Gaselee’s staff, while Mr. 
Thomas H. Warmsley was with the Bengal Lancers. Others 
were attached to various regiments, going with them in the 
Relief Expedition to Peking. However, when time came for 
medals to be passed around the Tientsin Volunteer Corps found 
it was to be rewarded by the China Mfedal only, without the 
“Relief, of Peking” clasp, or bar, awarded to ©very British 
soldier in the campaign. They were to be placed on a par with 
the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, which did no actual fighting. 
In a meeting called on January 20, 1903, to disease the subject, 
the T.V.C. unanimously rejected the China Medal without clasp. 
Within a few weeks the omission was remedied andT the Medal 
presented with clasp. The attitude of regular forces towards 
volunteers is, of course, well understood; it is part of that fine, 
transcendent scorn of the professional for the amateur, which 
frequently however, lias a tendency to become, as it did at 
Tientsin, a somewhat flat buffoonery. The members of the 
T.V.C. went about their ordinary affairs and found time as 
well to “do their hit” without pay, and it ill-became the swank¬ 
ing regulars, well paid for their services, to “throw their weight 
about,” especially in face of some of the most stupid blundea-s 
that ever graced or disgraced a regular campaign. 

H 4. It remains but to state that James Hector Watts was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant in the T.V.C'.; received 
an illuminated address signed by almost every resident in Tien¬ 
tsin; was awarded first of all, by the German Eimperor, “Die 
Rattungs Medaillo am Bande” (Fur Rettungs aus Gefahr), an 
honor that Bismarck coveted but never had an opportunity to 
cam; later by the (Belgians with the “Chevalier do l’Ordre do 
Leopold ’ and still later, as might be expected, by his own 
country with a Companionship of St. Michael and St. George. 
Although in receipt of a personal commendation from Admiral 
Seymour, who recommended Mr. Watts for a decoration, the 


















Bril.mli government failed to nob, oven after it was awnro that 
tlio German Emperor had signified hi* desire to oonfor an honor 
on Mr. Watts. In reply to a question in the House of Com¬ 
mons on April 2nd, 1901, Lord Cranbome replied to the effect 
that while H. M 1 . Government had expressed a “high apprecia¬ 
tion of tho gallant and distinguished services” of Mr. Watts, 
he was unfortunately, “not eligible by existing warrants for 
any British order of merit.” This raised a storm of ironic protest 
in the London Press, accentuated on two occasions as it learned 
of the German Emperor’s and the Belgian King’s decisions. 
The Pall Mall Qazetie, of April 3rd, 1901, said editorially. “That 
this country should have to be taught by a foreign sovereign 
how a British subject ought to be rewarded for an act of dis¬ 
tinguished gallantry is not creditable to us, however ‘much it 
rntiy be to the Kaiser. How long is this sort of stupid snobbery 
which cannot recognise bravery in a civilian to be tolerated?” 
It was not long afterwards when public opinion had its due 
effect in the announcement, published in several London, papers, 
of May 13th, 1901, that “thei King has been pleased upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
(Lord Lanadowne) to confer a Companionship of St. Michael 
and St. George upon Mr. James Watts, in recognition of his 
conspicuous bravery in carrying despatches through the Chinese 
lines from Tientsin to Taku cm the 19th of June last.” 

<[[ 5. Summing up the damage to Tientsin it was estimated 
that more shells fell into the concessions for 27 days than into 
Ladysmith, in the Boer War, in its four months siege. The 
Taku Tug and Lighter Company’s offices, the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank, the Chartered Bank, Astor House Hotel, British 
Consulate, Japanese Conaulate (Residence) and the majority of 
buildings were struck not once but time and time again, each 
shell wrecking some inner wall and furniture and doing hundreds 
cf dollars of damage. In the Hongkong Bank a shell telescoped 
three upper rooms and wrecked the contents; The Astor House 
had one room dismantled by a shell which made the smallest 
possible apertures in tho wall, and in exploding smashed the 
ceilings, walls and doors of three rooms. Gordon Hall stood 
apparently intact, except for a few abrasures in the tower walls. 
In addition to those mentioned serious damage by from one to 
ten shells was done to Tallieu’s, Watson’s, Forbes’, Liddell’s, 
Collins’, Wilson’s buildings and to twenty or more other resi¬ 
dential houses. Jardine Mlatheaon’s, the Club Concordia (in- 
front of the Court Hotel), Carlowitz’a, the Tientsin Gas Work, 
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Tientsin Water Works and many others were slightly damaged. 
The following were totally destroyed by shell and fiw: Russian 
Consulate, Yokohama Specie Bank, Woollen Mill, Tientsin East- 
Station, Butterfield and Swire’s godown, Mackenzie & Co.’s 
godown, Mr. Detring’s residence (“Nibelheim”) near the Raee- 
couse, Mr. J. M. Dickinson’s house, near the canal at “Morimg’s 
comer, Racecourse road, the Grand Stand at Racecourse, four 
large residences, all Chinese shops in Tze Chu Lin (French 
Concession), all Chinese houses in and around tho foreign con¬ 
cessions and all native houses on the north side of the river.* 

11 6 - It is worthy of note that during the siege all Chinese 
policemen in the employ' of foreign concession administrations dis¬ 
appeared, save one man in the British force, Sergeant Chang Pao- 
hang. This loyal policeman remained, and often, at tho risk of his 
life, gained "information of the utmost military value.” In con¬ 
sideration of his services and loyalty, the Secretary of the B.M.C. 
wrote on his conduct sheet, “This man is never to be dismissed 
from the B.M.C. Police force”. Sergeant Chang joined the 
force in 1885, was promoted Sergeant in 1893 and died in har¬ 
ness on April 25th, 1925, thus serving for 40 years continuously, 
a record period in the police service. During liis whole term he 
kept his conduct sheet clean and gained a wide experience of 
Chinese criminals. His knack of “sticking to the job on hand 
and even when prospects of success seemed remote” often 
brought its reward in the shape of a capture.* 

* The Peking & Tientsin Times; August 5th, 1900. (First issue after 

siege). 

* Peking & Tientsin Times; April 27; 1925. 





















































CHAPTEB XVI. 


Tientsin Provisional Qonemment 


l ' E8TABUSH miutaby government am,* 

3 Tpf* 1 , Government extends jurisdiction. 

4 : pus z s ~r. c r: 

6 t'p'g' ““ iANISM HaUI ° Consehvancv bXd. ^ 

6. T.P.G. returns ADTHORmr to the Chinese. 

^ «*■ ™ 

organised, the “Provisional Govp & mibtar y dictatorships ever 
Tientsin,’’ which began as the “Thw^ P *?*f District of 

«» d *“<* k“wa . 8 W"n° ,e "- 
mulguted regulations stated that u EOr anort. Its pro- 

over the, city ot So£1m, ‘ ?’* '™" ,d "both 

country f a , the Ml „t o^'Z-'lhn f U " > 

cessions, German RriHeh u. . ‘ P ,8 the four foreign con- 

camps, railways, telegraphs ancTothpr 11 . da P an . es6 > Q nd Arsenals, 
occupied by the Allied forces ’’ and thnV v 7 Jn ^ itutions already 
(1): Be-establishment erf oX aS securi ^ in hand > 

of the city and in the terriwJ Wlthln the precincts 

Sanitary precaution inX Xtv ■t £ (2): 
suburbs, to prevent XeX!nd J ' hl3 J emt °W. and in the 
aid the Allied WamXw d ' 8eaaes: ( 3 ) = It shall 

procure for them provisions uni m l JU1 £ grounds, and shall 
animals, carts, la n 
inventory and taka the necessary ntJJ t ^ sha . draw U P an 
moveable and immovable bdEing £ /h £^serving property, 

«s well as that of private indiviefuak 1 h j Ct,EQ f 8e government 
(S): It shall take measures to nr fiu «nt t bfl . ndoned b y the owners'; 
“Thei Provisional Governmen/shall 1 amino ainon g the natives.’’ 
composed of three m« m h« all,b e represented by a Council 

!> y tho military Commandants of ti^AIT d T”® nghts> footed 
‘ w T, ‘° *—• 
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dcrviOt, *'** ftJ , ^»-rwm the Commandants of tho 

addressed, to it, whether eo » ,p ov vers In ease of a 

Allied forces or from Consuls of ^ thci Commandants of 

^S““—d»uL “ Z Consular My ^ding to th. 

s?ssr s*=S?sr a=r- 

SS B ZT.“»« ri 

imposts of the Chinese Government. which ma , y be 

its control all valuables, as we • places abandoned 

found in Government b^J^^^ty arises, of all 
by their owners. (4.) P * a mmen f excepting that 

moveable property belonging ration, and to proceed to 

°c" rro»» 

Government belong, with e j city P have boon organised, 
expenses before the f^renaid from the finit funds received 
The sums advanced shall be rep * Besides its right of 

in the collection of Government shall be 

supreme police control, • nowe r It may inflict 

invested with corresponding i u f c ^ . P °^ ft and ^ c aso of 
punishment on Natives, eedbaato^ As regards 

necessity, punish them bam^ment ‘ind exercise 

Foreigners, both mildary who infringe the 

over them only rights P written statement of the 

Regulations fihdl b ® lamination immediately drawn 

evidence gathcied fro within 24 hours, to the 

un They shall then be handed > Provisional 

notary authorities or their gW departments: (1) 

Government shall be wasted by th^ ^ H( f albhi (4) Treasurer 
General Secretary, (^Jf 01 . 0 ’ V, to the Government and 

(5) Administration of Property b «, S (7) Judicial, 

to Private Individuals who have fled, (6) Military, v 
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(8) Public Fowl Supply. In addition to these, each momher of 
tlie Council shall have a private secretary. Tlio functions of 
each of tlieso departments shall be defined by their names only; 
ns to details, they shall be bound by the special instructions 
of the Council. Each department shall be composed of a chief 
and of a subordinate staff, according to need. The personnel 
of the administration may be chosen from military and civilians 
alike. All persons attached to the servieo of a Foreign Govern¬ 
ment which shall take part in the administration of Tientsin 
shall keep their actual poets as well as the additional appoint¬ 
ments, just as in the case of those who serve the Provisional 
Government without occupying any official position.” 

It 2 - Having developed a feeling of stability and won the 
confidence of its creators says an authority* the Council applied 
to the Allied Commanders, in November ilfiOO, for an extension 
of jurisdiction over sufficient territory to ensure the safety of 
Tientsin’s communications and sources of supply. The Generals, 
in approving the amended Regulations, which changed the style 
of the Government to ‘‘The Provisional Government of the Dis¬ 
trict of Tientsin,” provided them with the following liberal 
authority to extend their territorial limitsThe jurisdiction 
of the Council shall extend over the city of Tientsin, and over 
nil the surrounding territories where the establishment of the 
1 rovisional Government shall appear necessary to assure the 
security of the city of Tientsin, to complete the public, works, 
to maintain the communications by the rivers and canals, to 
protect the markets where the city of Tiensin secures its pro¬ 
visions, and to protect goods in transit to or from the interior.”' 
Under this permission, the Council pushed out its limits to 
include a strip of country, on both sides of the river, extending, 
roughly, from the Gulf of Pechili to a line about 25 kilometres 
to the west and north-west of Tientsin. This tract was divided 
for administrative purposes into five departments, known as tho 
districts of Tangku, Chuu-liang-cheng, Tientsin South, Tientsin 
City (or the Metropolitan District), and Tientsin North, over 
each of which, with the exception of the Metropolitan District, 
was appointed a military officer under tho designation of Chief 
of the district. Tho district of Tangku included Pei-t’ang, on 
the coast north of Talar, and about an equal distance south of 
the river’s mouth, while it extended up tho river just past 

•Customs Decennial Reports; 1892-1801, and from which the bulk of this 

outline is taken. 
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Ko-k\i. H«». » “Z,.JlltoS W..w'ifK 

SES^rSS 

the Mud Wall and about an equal amount. ]usb outbade . 

*V nwlin North stretched away from the city for about 10 

In tho four country departments tho Chief of tho district organised 
, dtip- nLde/a staff independent of that of the 
District and wielded more nearly an absolute sceptre than any 

k“S im “r— O o.“« gi&’X***™ 

tho Commandants of the Allied forces during the previous mon 1 
there were added to the Council a German, a French, and a 
American ropreaentoti.e, thus rnising the number to MX. i j 
lew member, Major eon Pelkenhnyn, (sines known or 

i . t iR t h 0 Greet. War) Colonel Arlabosse, a,M Major roote, 

nominated re.peotl.el, b, Oount .« J°C 

and General Chaffee; they took then- seats at the Council board 
roti. „ nf i 14 th November. Major Foote, however, served 
only until the 10 th May 1901. when the withdrawal of th ^ Undcd 
states trodns from North. China necessitated his resignation 
t t r i r.th Anril 1901—Italy gained representation in 

“'oZZnt ^‘'commandant SJLan. who throng »u 

Z Council's existence. During the few days between the lot 
a nnd lOlh Ma.v (when Major Foote loft) the Council cons s 

5-5? 2K snz-ttZZXfe 

These heads of departments, with their assoaat^ 
afterwards added to their number, boro the brunt of theJJ 
istrative detail which always accompanies such an uudei ^ J 
?o their untiring efforts much of the T.P.G.’a success is due. 
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Befoto the final dissolution of the Counctl a few changes took 
place In its parxownol: From the 1st October 1900 to” tho 1st 
lebruary 1901 Colonel Woronow was substituted for Major- 
General do Wogack while tho latter was on leave; then on tho 
1st April 1901 Colonel llarada succeeded Lieutonnn-Cokmal Aoki; 
tho 2nd December of that year witnessed the withdrawal of 
another of the original members, Colonel Bovver, in. favour of 
Colonel O’Sullivan; thus leaving but one of tho first triumvirate 
General do Wogack, to serve throughout, the whole term—ns bo 
was however, on leave when the T.P.G. transferred its authority 
to. tho Native officials, none of tho names of tho organisers of 
this administration appear on the papers effecting the transfer 
iho French Commandor-in-phief substituted Captain Jullian for 
-Lieutenant-Colonel Arlubosso on the 10th Januuary 1902 but 
tho latter resumed liis place on the ‘23rd -April. 

.3. This Council first assembled at the Viceroy’s yamen on 
the 30th July 1900, to face a problem in practical government, 
complicated by all that the chaos of capture, loot, and military 
occupation of a city could add to the ordinary difficulties of 
administration in peaceable times. Banks had been looted of 
their silver; shops had lost their stocks-in-trade; fear had driven 
business men. and customers alike from the city; trade in even 
the necessities of life had undergone a seemingly irreparable 
upheaval; and everywhere the poisoning presence of grim rej¬ 
oinders of a fallen city endangered the healthi of Native and 
foreigner alike. The Government at once entered upon a cam- 
pa.gn to clean up and purify the city and to give it a better 
b>stom, of drainage. The condition of some of the people was 
lawful. Gradually almshouses were established, and direct aid 
umished the indigent who could not secure living in tho pursuit 
of the ordinary occupations or upon the works started by the 
iovemmon . Banks and business houses were encouraged, and 
iietivu measures taken to win back the trade in this busiest mart 
u North China At first the road proved so far- from smooth 
at critics of the young Government found faults in plenty to 
uglify, while the Natives seemed lotli to trust themselvesand 
M? 7 ! 0 the . naw power. Gradually, however, returning 
. “S appreciation of the advantages of sys 

but 1 a V U 6 ° 10 ^, tbe ] vh6els of trado and progress, so that within 
returning mon , ths after lts creation we find the Government 
a S| r ° m S rev ® nues chiefly derived from trade and com- 
nerce-tho moneys advanced for initial expenses by the Powers 
presented m its Council. Well in the van of the privileges 
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most appreciated by tho Native population weretbo fixcHlflyatom 
of taxation aiul the freedom of tho Civil .Court of tlio Judioin 
Department, where oitiv.eaas, could have their disputes adjudic ated 
Without submitting to delays. With tlieso valued innovations 
came tho department of Public Works, resulting in the construe- 
tion of thoroughfares and of quays along tho Grand Canid and 
tho upper reaches of tho river to afford better accommodation 
for shipping Later, when material welfare had become assured, 
tho scholastic side of the Chinese character was appealed to by 
the foundation of a Public Library containing the best Chinese 
works, together with magazines and periodicals of all lands and 
books in other tongues for those who could enjoy them. When 
recession to the former authorities was being discussed, many 
of the leading Chinese of the city petitioned for the continuance 
of his power, under which, as a local journal put it, lientsin 
“had witnessed more civic improvements in one year than m 
its previous five centuries.” 

■I 4 rph e T P G will live longest in the minds of the people 
as typified by its Board of Public Works. Prominent among the 
works of this department are the roads. Along the banks of 
tho Hai-ho and the Grand Canal a wide macadamised boulevard 
offers excellent accommodation for the traffic to and from tho 
city, and runs right up to the Viceroy’s yamen Formerly this 
foreshore cradled a nest of dirty, squalid huts and ships, further 
down the Bund, in the French Concession, at a point just 
opposite the railway station, the Council began tho erection o 
u swinging bridge, (International) which was completed after 
U,rSm 8 ot office, (1003) but with fu»3» left by them tor the 
purpose * Then, at the upper end of the foreshore, the boulevard 
runs into an equally well-made road that follows the course of 
the old city wall right round the former enceinte, giving a circul¬ 
atory artery for the traffic of the town m place of the old pile 
of masonry that stood for mediavalism. In addition, the two 
main streets through the city, between the opposite gates, were 
straightened and widened, and many other lesser road and street 
improvements, wore carried out. The old city wall s demriitam. 
from the Chinese point of view appeared to be an act of vandalism 
and leaders of tho gentry petitioned that they be not subjec t 
to tho disgrace of living in a city without a. wall. But nnlittuy 
and hygienic reasons prevailed. It had been too sadly P rov 

* Prior to its ejection the river had to be crossed by a wooden pontoon 
bridge. 


Hmt from its ramparts the Conee>ssion H could he effectively raked 
by shot and shell, while, about its base clustered tumbliuo huts 
and scores of disease-breeding pools. The work of removing it 
began early in 1001, and was curried rapidly to completion The 
contractor, for $10,<XX> and 10,000 sacks of rice, levelled the 
structure, retaining as his, own the whole bricks and surrendering 
to tho Council tho broken ones for road-mending. Property-owners 
along the wall were satisfactorily reimbursed for the, ground taken 
for the roads—a policy carefully followed by the Council in all 
its dealings with: the Chinese. With the wall of the city razed 
the Government once more turned its hand to works of demolition 
-this time far more extensive than the one it hod just accom- 
phshed Article VIII of the Peaoe Protocol gave full warrant to 
the Foreign Powers to remove the Pei-yang Forts and the camps 

,ot !eL n p 8 i m, 'T ( , W lich “ C ° uld pmvent free communication 
the An^/f kmg and , the 1 s f 1 > Bui already the Commanders of 
the Allied forces, under date of the 20th June 1901—the Protocol 

tbe & TP rwT d - T M the , 7t l 1 Se P te mber,—had communicated to 
had 'I'S' ,, ,e T/ eC1 T?' . bave tho fortifications demolished, and 
nd asked the Council to take measures witli reference to those 

wit ,m its jurisdiction. This tho Council did by beginning on the 
-elh September o tear down the Black Fort, which had been such 

,,, V ,f, c ; aa h ° f , Bhell f. d ' Jr ! n S the sie ^- By the end of its rdgime the 
J.i.G had demolished, in addition to the Black Fort,, the follow¬ 
ing works at lientsin: the Chung Ying, Cli’ien Ying, and Hou 
Ymg and several camps along the Lu-t’ai Canal; at Pei-t’ang 
six forts; four forts at Shanhaikwan, seven at Taku, and those 
of Lu-t U a as well as tho camps at Hsin-ho. And thus it was 
at the legitimate defences of the Empire were sacrificed on 
the alter of Boxerism. Early in March 1901 Chinese and Foreign 
capitulate applied for a franchise to instal and operate a Water- 
noiks system for the Native city, which was granted on the 13th 

imL fb' «. I 10 C ? nCil attflched t0 the franchise conditions 
« ipulatmg that the water should be taken from the Grand Canal 
at the point where it passes the Mud Wall; that a filtering 
»>btem should be installed; that hydrants for use in ease of 
ire should be placed at intervals of 225 metres; that bvdrants 
for the sal of t should be located not more than 450 

-.a tlute in a ffii» V ° f Wate sh0U,d be th6 

cents Lr m,hi Nat rf ® han 8 hai - bufc never to exceed 12 

benefits L b b i 0 fi m4tra x Aa tho waterworks supplied hygienic 

iiijpj assured* V' 6 Syb ! em of P ollciD o the °ity and its surround- 
b assured a degi-ee of peace and safety far in advance of the 
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old conditions. Soldiera of tho Bcvornl nationalities represented 
formed tho backbone of the corps, *® which ™ ““ rt p<>0,1 ' y 
number of Natives-.* Later cumo tho formation of tho corps of 
river polieo, to patrol the Hai-ho, parts of tho Grand Canal, and 
tho Poilio, and to reduce, if possible, the lurgo amount of thieving 
that had fallen so heavily upon tho shipping of past years. As 
first constituted, in July 1901, this force consisted of 60 Chinese 
policemen and nearly the same number of Italian sailors, all 
under the command of Captain Denti, of. the Italian Navy. 
As their working equipment they had eight junks and a steam- 
launch, besides several ponies attacked to the various stations 
along the river to provide means for patrolling the banks. 
Captain Ducat, of the Indian Army, Commander of the district 
of Chun-liang-eheng successfully campaigned against river thieves, 
breaking up an organised system of stealing goods from tho 
lighters on their way up from Talcu. Tire river police did 
excellent service. Among other things, they materially assisted 
the Hai-ho Conservancy Board by guarding their works against 
injury and interference. The Fire Brigade did excellent service 
under M. Pineione, now chief of the Haiho Conservancy Board. 

«[] 5. River conservancy was a strong influencing motive in 
the extension of the Council’s power over a larger area, and 
the T.P.O. appointed from among its members, in the spring 
of 1901, a special committee to supervise the conservancy work 
to bo dona by its engineers, but soon after the appointment 
restrained the committee's activity, pending the clearing of the 
official atmosphere- The controversy clogged for a time all 
attempts to begin active measures and the T.P.G. resolved to 
take aggressive action to initiate and give financial stamina to 
a definite scheme of river conservancy before the impending 
close of its career should render such assistance impossible. Count 
von Waldersee, at Mr. Detring’s suggestion, created the Hoi-bo 
Conservancy Board, and the T.P.O. gave the financial support 
that made possible the immediate undertaking and completion of 
the first two cuttings. The Council offered to duplicate—within 
the limits of its treasury—any sum the Foreign Concessions would 
raise; and, in pursuance of this agreement, appropriated Tads 
250,000, to double the like amount raised by Hai-ho Conservancy 
Loan A for these works. Its monthly contribution of Taels 5,000, 
from the 1 st June 1901 to the 15th August 1002, provided the 
very necessary maintenance fund which rendered the sustained 

* General Yang I-teh, then a minor official rendered good service. 
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prosecution, of a uniform policy possible. Probably at no other 
point did the T.P.G. touch ho vitally the interests of the Foreign 
community of the port. Its contributions, counting in the 
laols 15,000 appropriated for tho initial expenses of the survey 
of tho Tabu Bar, amounted altogether to Taels 837,500, besides 
some additional grants for minor maintenance and repair works. 
No more appropriate paragraph could close this sketch of the 
T.P.G-. than an excerpt from tho records of its last session, on 
tho 15th August 1002 , when it placed its power in the hands of 
Yuan Shih-kai, the. Viceroy of Chihli:_ 

“Total receipts to 15th August, 1902 ..„. Tls. 2,758,651.18 

Total expenditures to 10th August 1002 ....... ,, 2,573,627.03 

Sum engaged for bridge (International) . 191471 57 

» v >> wark 3 under way .,.. ,, 40,823.34 

,, available (for which cheque was given 

to Viceroy) ...... Tls. 185,02-4.15” 

These figures have an eloquence of their own—they need no 
comment. The Government had come to an empty treasury and 
a disordered city; it left what tho above financial statement 
indicates in only the faintest way. The rapid revival of trade 
in Clnhli; an immeasurably supperior condition of the Native 
itedf on example of what careful administration along 
modern lines can do for a Chinese city; and the inevitable 
resulting benefits upon the Concessions and Foreign com¬ 
munity of the port stand as enviable monuments of the T.P.G’s 
regime * 

f 6. The Tientsin Provisional Government ceased to exist on 
August 15tb 1902, when it handed control back to the Chinese 
at ai grand official function, at which Yuan Shih-kai, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the post of Viceroy of Chihli, was present. The allied 
Generals authorising the transfer wore Glmeral Lefevre, (Fr ance ), 
Rohrscheidfc (German), Major General Creagh 
(bntish), General Aluyama (Japan) and Lieutenant-Colonel 
A meg ho (Italy). On the Chinese side the officials in charge of 
the transfer were Tang Shao-yi, Yang Tsang-lien, Chang Lien-fen 
ond lsao Chiao-hsiang. There were also present the 24 Chinese 
omeiaJs who were to assume direct responsibility over the various 
departments, including Wang Ching-nien, better known as Mr. 
William. Quincey, who took charge of the Police. Colonel O’Sul- 

° f Council ‘ official records 

over to the Chinese, and handed the cheque, for Taels 185,024.15, 

* Customs Decennial Report; 1892—1901. 
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which was inside an elaborate red case, to Yuan Shih-kai. It 
is related by an eye-witness that upon receiving the little red 
case in his hands, Yuan raised one of his feet off the ground, 
imiparturbedly stuck the case down inside his high boot and went 
on with ceremony. In connection with the 'Police, which in the 
Native city is looked' upon as the most important department, 
it is recorded that prior to the resumption of Chinese control, 
Yuan Shih-kai sought vainly for a suitable organiser until Tang 
Shao-yi suggested Mr. Quincey, who was then Chief of Chinese 
Bund Police in Shanghai. Upon telegraphic request, Quincey 
came to Tientsin in 1001 but had to proceed to Paotingfu to 
interview Yuan. A Captain Tseo was organising a police force 
in Tientsin at the time, with the assistance of Yang I.-teh who 
had earned a reputation while assisting the T.P.G. police force. 
According to plana, Quincey obtained a foreign assistant; Mr. 
W. Boss and six Indian constables to cooperate with Tsao and 
Yang in training the new force, of about 1,200 men. After six 
months training, the whole force was transferred to Tientsin in 
the summer of 1902, and when the T.P.G. transfer was made 
Quincey signed for the Allies’ police force of 850 men. Mr. 
Boss, who succeeded Quincey, when the latter was in 1005 
transferred to Tsinanfu, died in Tientsin shortly afterwards. This 
body of men., perhaps the finest native force in. China, has 
increased in efficiency through the years, under the able guidance 
of Major General Yung I-toh, is now 0,000 strong and has been 
a great factor in maintaining tranquility in Tientsin during the 
trying times of recent military invasions. 



CHAPTEB XVII. 


Extension of Concessions 


Or.\b game ' rOLuG-.ys end or Boxer uprising 

2. Bewians, French, Italians, Austrians all 
CLAIM CONCESSIONS ; AMERICAN MINISTER OBJECTS. 

3. Brief history or the “American” concession. 

4 . Chinese officials oppose recession to U S 

5. Area abandoned and turned over to British. 

6 . Era of progress; The Haiho Conservancy Work 
I . Board begins extensive conservancy schemes 

b. IlAIHO TRANSFORMED INTO A NAVIGABLE STREAM. 

9. International Bridge and the “Perrier” scheme. 

1U. I 1 ire- fighting j Brigades and apparatus. 

1! 1. The “Grab game” followed the |Boxer rising in Tientsin 
icgming when the Russians established military suzerainty 
oyer the area since known as the Russian Concession, but now 
level ted to China, they substantiated their claim upon the 
louaonablo basis of having had most to do with the protection of 
f The Russian troops, ever since 

, .00 of them reached Tientsin on June 14th, were quartered on 
I lie Russian, concession side of the river, occupying territory 

ihuIwav^Tlu K 0 i T,VntKi, ‘ E,,K V S|:,lt ; i, \ n ° r I’eking-Mnlcden 
y. io Railway was under Chinese management with 

o foreign share in its control, but its bonded debt hud been 
Iiiiiuiml by British, banks.* Difficulties began when Russian 
r'V*? mtei ' f M'ed with a British officer engaged in laying a field 
'11 L “'im \x n t l0 Eusslan concession, or east side of the Haiho. 

I 0(1 • • , . u P oa appeal, addressed the Russians on the matter 
.IriftJ 01 ! ° UOf ‘ Ad “ lraI . Alexieff wus “way in Manchuria. Matters 
• m. 01 ' a T^ ' h i Wlth ‘ Briti8}l and Beslan, sentries jostling 
•odmmT ^ b0ate * “ A P rod of a intentional or 

h the TB WO lmvQ P ufc tI,a fat in «ie fire.” On November 
U '° lluaslans Proclaimed sole control of the area “by right 

’ '"‘'.national Relations-; H. B. Morse. 
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of conquest in having token possession by armed force and at 
the price of Russian blood spilled.” The American envoy prot- 
ested but with no result. The Russian envoy’s reply was con- 
tradictory, but he appeared to know little of his own Govern¬ 
ment’s intentions. The Russian Military authorities maintained 
their position and the area, of about 1,000 acres, with 11,000 
feet river frontage, came under Russian control, to be later or¬ 
ganised into a self-governing concession _ patterned after the 
French, with veto right vested in the Minister at Peking. This 
controversy is known as the ‘‘Railway Siding Dispute, ’ and in 
reality the question of the railways was of first importance. Bri¬ 
tish and Russian sentries faced each other over the terminals of 
a aiding, which tapped the railway and ran into British private- 
owned property. The whole matter was settled satisfactorily by 
the double actions of negotiations at St. Petersburg and the de¬ 
cision of Count von Waldersee, as Commander-in-Chief, where¬ 
by the railway from Peking to Shanhaikwan was handed over 
to the British in February, 1901. By this transfer the area 
covered by the railway station and approaches remained under 
Chinese control.** 

K 2. The Belgians followed the Russian lead by their Consul 
formally announcing on November 7th, the day after the Russian 
proclamation, that his authorities claimed a Belgian concession 
of 238 acres with 3,300 feet of river frontage on the left bank of 
the river below the Russian concession. The French claimed an 
extension from Taku to the Weitze canal, the Italians a conces¬ 
sion above the Russians and tho Austrians still further up and 
and opposite the native city. The Japanese demanded 
another strip of land lying between their original concession and 
the South Wall street of tho Chinese city, as well as another 
tract of land below the German concession on the right bank of 
the river. In 190H the German and British concessions were ex¬ 
tended, the latter from the Weitze canal to its present limits 
beyond the Haikwanssu road. To all areas “grabbed” in 1900 
the American Minister protested but to the German and British 
extern ions he made no protest. 

tig 3 , To the "American" concession, mention of which has 
been "made several times in this outline, there as attached n 
peculiar history. In 1800 it was one of the three areas set apart 
for foreign residence, under the Treaties of Tientsin and amend¬ 
ments in the Peking Convention. For some years the American 

** International Relations—■; H. B. Morse. 


Government “exercised, in a way, jurisdiction” over it.” On 
October 12, 1880, the concession was relegated to its former 
status “with the understanding that if at some future time it 
shall become desirable to establish suitable municipal regulations 
therein it shall be competent for the Consular authorities to do 
so.”** This notification to the Chinese was answered two days 
later by the Customs Taotai, Cheng, who stated that American 
authorities must first consult with the Customs Taotai as to what 
mode of administration should be enforced after relinquishment so 
that if the Americans wished to take it over again there would be 
no objectionable features. Nothing seems to have come of this 
and the area was permitted to take care of itself. It became a 
notorious habitat of most undesirable foreigners and a large num 
her of native squatters, whose tiny lots exist to the present day 
in a group to the south of Council road between Taku and Vic¬ 
toria roada No public improvements had been made and the 
region was an ugly and disagreeable neighborhood, contrasting 
severely with the progressive British concession. Land in the 
area had in the meantime been purchased by the Chinese 
Engineering and Mining Co., and the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company and these firms had made 
a certain amount of public improvements. They also 
began to hold a powerful influence in its affairs and 
political matters relating to its eventual disposal. Some¬ 
time in 1896 a movement was no foot to cede the area to 
the Germans, who hod just acquired their own concession on its 
southern boundary. 00 As a result of correspondence between the 
Minister and tho State Department at Washington, the conces¬ 
sion was given up, the Minister advising that “all jurisdiction 
over tho property be a.bumloned, and on June ‘25th, 1896, in¬ 
structed the United States consul at Tientsin to advise the Taotai 
to that effect.”*** However, following the acquisition of terri- 
toiy by other powers in 1900 the American Minister, in response 
to suggestions made by American Military authorities in Tientsin 
at the time, concurred in its temporary reoccupation. The motive 
as expressed officially,! was that by doing so “tho powers might 

* Consul ltagsdulo to Minister Conger; Feb. 15, 1901; U. S. For. Uol. 1001. 
" Ibid. 

00 “The American consul had promised to support this transfer” ; Gen. von 
Hanueken; 1925. 

*** Consul Ragsdale to Minister Conger; Feb. 15, 1901; U.S. For. Rel. 1901. 
t Minister Conger to State Department; Dec. 31, 1900; U.S. For. Rel. 1901. 
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Ixt induced 1,0 joining in tm Tntnrimli<>nnl 8nU.1oinen.fc." Tito non- 
cession win* iilill regarded tut mi “uyoitoro’*; luul tut mniil.iiry or 
polico control and was filling tip wiLlt liml elmmolem, camp fol- ! 
ioworu, grog dealers. and harpios. who trailed along from Manila 
and id no whore behind tho ocwujmtimnuy forces. To pvit an ond 
to this tho British Municipality was willing to imhiiiiiu h anilary 
and polico control and requested, through tho British Consul- 
Gcoiorul, wluit conditions would bo exacted in this event Tho 
American Consul thereupon drafted a sot of six conditions and 
upon being placed before Sir Eirncst Satow, the (British Minister, 
they were found satifactory with but slight changes of termin¬ 
ology. Tho terms were: 1. The United States Government to 
reserve the right to exercise exclusive military control over the 
concession in ease of necessity. 2. The United St at eh Govern¬ 
ment reserves ' tho right to ntoor a gunboat or gunboats 
at tho bund of tho United States concession in case of necessity. 

3. At least one American citizen to be on the extra concession 
council. In tho event of thcro being no American citizen on tho 
extra concession council in the ordinary way, the United States 
consul should have tho right to nominate one by virtue of this 
arrangement. 4. All transfers of hind in tho United States 
concession to bo registered at tlio United States Consulate. 5. 

No special regulations which apply to the United States conces¬ 
sion and not to other parts of tho British extra concession to bo 
made without tho approval of tho United States consul. 6. The 
United States Government to reserve the right to terminate the 
arrangement with the British extra concession on giving one 
year’s notice and assuming any financial liabilities which may I 

have been incurred for the development of the concession witli 
the consent of the United States consul, t 

4. The matter of police and sanitary control having been 
settled tho American Minister made formal application to tho 
Chinese Government on October 14th, 1901, “for the re-ctssion 
to tho United States of tho old United States concession at Tien¬ 
tsin, having previously received verbal asaumneo of a willingness 
on tho part of Prince Clung and Li H'ung-chnng to grant it.’’* To 
Mr. Conger‘a surprise Li Hung-chang instructed the Customs 
Taotai at Tientsin to see the British and German consuls on tho 
matter, and he informed Li that the United States would not per- 

• t} ‘ . _ 

t Ernest Satow to Minister Ooagsr; July 24, 1901; I).8. For. Itol. 1901. 

♦Minister Conger to State frepattiuerit (John Hay); Oct. 11, 1901; U.S.• 

For. Eel. 1901. 
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mil, any oulnidn inlnrl'omneo on (he miitler. Li made a miidnlmn 
fd'ide-i mcii t I,lint Mm hind litui heoii divided bel ivivii the, Gorniatm 
mid British and unrivaled himself Inter, saying that there had 
been some talk of such a disposition in 189(1 hut Hull, the Chinn 
Merchants and Chinese Engineering and Mining Compnies hud 
raised u determined opposition, since they Were owners of practic¬ 
ally all tho land. It was stated that both the British and Ger¬ 
mans luul written in 1890 that they would not ask for the, area 
but would “leave it in control of these two companies.’’** Mr. 
Conger replied to this notification from Li that events of the Boxer 
troubles had changed all this. But the Chinese still urged tho op¬ 
position of these two companies as an excuse, averring that tho 
C. E. & M. po., had been sold out to Belgian, Russian and French 
interests, and that the two companies could not seo why Ameri¬ 
cans slum Id want tho land when there was no room for American 
merchants to settle. They also suspected a design to dispossess 
them. Mr. Conger said that tho U.S. government would respect 
property rights if tho urea enmo under its jurisdiction. Tho Chin¬ 
ese still objected claiming that tho companies feared they would 
be subjected to heavy taxation, since they owned nearly all the 
land. Upon being told that they would not pay any more than 
tho customary municipal rates for roads, polico and sanitation, 
they replied that the companies paid no such; taxes at present be¬ 
cause the Chinese Board of Works maintained these things at no 
charge. The Chinese government then offered Mir. Conger a 
larger unoccupied tract of land bedew tho German concession on 
I lie right bank of the Haiho, but Mr. Conger replied that it would 
not suit. Tho Chinese then asked if America would agree to hav; 
ing a representative of each of the two companies on the eventual 
municipal council of the concession, but Mr. Conger refused 
any terms not p art of other concession territories. At last Li 
Ifinig-ehang anxious to please the United States, agreed to turn 
tho concession over to the United States if Mr. Conger “insisted 
upon it.’’ The two companies in the meantime were putting up 
strenuous opposition to foreign jurisdiction and Mir. Conger also 
feared possible German opposition, Ho was not sure “that they 
will not resurrect some documentary ovidenoe giving Germany 
title,” because there was some correspondence in 1800 between 
tho Tientsin consulate and tho State Department, wherein the 
Taotai was quoted as saying he would take back the concession 
and than “turn it over to tho Gormans.”*** 


’* Mr. Conger to State Dept. Oct. 11, 1901; U.S. For. Rel. 1001. 
“• Ibid. 
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5. The opposition seems to have finally prevailed and John 
Hay’s reply of November 27, 1901, Mr. Conger's despatch, 
abandoned the claim for re-cession. The letter is a classic state¬ 
ment of that great statesman’s ideas of his country’s policy in 
China, and is therefore given here in full: 

“Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch. 
No. 769, of the 11 th ultimo, confirming telegrams from and to 
you on the subject of the recession to the United States of the 
former American concession at Tientsin, and reporting your 
negotiations with tho Chinese Government in the matter. 

“In view of the unfitness of the alternatively offered tract 
for either commercial or military use by the United States, 
and recognizing the difficulties in the way of the restoration 
to us of the former concession, by reason of the tenancies 
which have been established therein since its abandonment by 
us, it seems undesirable to press the matter further at present. 
The Government of the United Sates will, however, expect 
to have equal favors jmd facilities with other p owe is for mili¬ 
tary purposes at Tientsin, should it at any future time become 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the protocol with res¬ 
pect to keeping open communication between Pekin and the 
sea.; and if effective assurance in this regard be given wo may 
leave the question of a commercial concession in abeyance 
until the development of commerce in that quarter shall make 
it necessary to claim privileges and facilities on the same foot¬ 
ing as other .powers. We would feel it a duty to reserve our 
right in such a case. 

“It is to ho remembered that circumstances have materially 
changed since the United States relinquished its holding ut 
Tientsin, arid that we have entered into conventional arrange¬ 
ments, und engaged in contingent obligations which may make 
it not only expedient, but necessary to secure a position of 
equality at Tientsin in matters of commerce and international 
policy, if our purposes in the direction of enlarged intercourse 
and the maintenance of close relations of good will with China 
as well as with the powers are to be effectively carried out, 
and, consequently, that we cannot neglect any step conducive 
to those beneficial ends.’’ 

For a period of year following this communication the situation 
is not too clearly expressed in existing records, but a proclamation 
of the Customs Taotai issued on October 23rd, 1902, placed the 
“American” concession under the control of the British authori¬ 
ties. Dealing with this transfer the Peking & Tientsin Times 


weekly edition of November 1 , 1902, says; (after mentioning 
negotiations as stated in U.S. Foreign Relations, 1901) “Tho Dot 
partment (of State) however, held on to its traditional policy, 
but has now endorsed and approved the suggestion that these 
advantages, (asylum for troops and American residents in case of 
trouble) might be as well secured by indirect means, namely tnat 
the British should give a pledge, formal or informal, to place the 
area at the disposal of American citizens and forces in the event of 
another debacle, while taking over all American existing and re¬ 
versionary interests in the area. This suggestion has now beefi 
mado a policy, and today the Taotai, acting for the high Chinese 
authorities, by proclamation -gives his imprimatur to the trans¬ 
action. ’ ’ This is borne out by the present Land Regulations of the 
British Municipal Area which state: 1 . (Interpretations) “That the 
expression Southern Extension’ means the area hitherto com¬ 
monly known as the American concession which was placed under 
the control of the British authorities by the proclamation of the 
Haikwun Taotai of Tientsin, issued October 23rd, 1902.” 2: 
(Article 18, section 6 ) At least one member of the Council shall 
bo a citizen of the United States unless no such candidate is 
available for election in which case tho vacancy may be filled by 
a person of other nationality.” 

U 6. Fr-om this point onward the story of the Concessions is 
one of recuperation and long strides of progress and rather than 
attempt at this, historically speaking, early date, to treat with 
it as a whole the outlines of some of Tientsin’s more important 
institutions will be given instead. Of the many good works 
inaugurated or accomplished by the T.P.G. none stands to its 
credit more than the Hhiho Conservancy Board. Eurly in 1901 the 
serious state of the river caused the Council to press for extontion 
of its authority to include the river system to the sea. Field. Mar- 
Kind vow Waldersce, with the approval of Allied Commanders-in- 
thief, amended “General Regulations” extending the Council’s 
jmisdiction from Tientsin to the sea, one clause reading, “Within 
tho district so entrusted to it the Council must, with its own 
administration . .. . complete the public works begun and 

undertake those wbiah may seem necessary to maintain and im¬ 
prove the communications by rivers and canals.” The Council 
immediately appointed three of its members, General de Wogack, 
Colonel Arlabosso and Colonel Bower, to constitute a commission 
o prosecute and supervise conservancy work. To overcome cer- 
*dn objections by the civilian element, the Board was eventually 
reconstructed to consist of General de Wogack, representing the 
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T.P.G., Mr. L. C. Hopkins, Tho British Consul-General, and Mr. 

Gustav Dotting, Commissioner of Customs. The only subsequent 
change in tho board was tho withdrawal of tho T.P.Gl. reproscnttv 
tivo, when that Ixxly cowed to function, and assumption of liis 
powers by tho Customs Taotui, Tang Shao-yi, appointed under 
tho terms of Article 11, of the Peace Protocol, by Yuan Sliih-kai, \ 

the new Viceroy. The personnel changed from time to time but 
tho institutions represented continued unchanged. Among thoso 
who have served tho Board are Mr. C. L. Chow of tho China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company, Liang Tun-yen Customs 
taotai after Tang Shao-yi, Mi. E. Roober, French. Consul-General, 
and T. T. H. Eerguson, Customs Commissioner. It was one of 
the stipulations of the original agreement whereby the reconstruct¬ 
ed Board was formed, that a prominent business man of the port 
should act as Honorary Treasurer, and in this connection the 
Board has boon served by Mir. W. W. Dickinson, ono time Chair¬ 
man of tho Chamber of Commerce, by Mr. W. Fisher, a Chairman 
of the British Municipal Council, and by Mr. J. Ml. Dickinson, | 

also of the Chamber of Commerce and sometime Chairman of the j 

British Municipal Council.* Others who have nerved on the Board ■ 

between UKfcS and the present time am: Consular RoprcHonln- ‘ j 
tives: H. Knipping, G. Kahn, Oh. P. Kristy, H. E. Fulford, 
C.M.G., R.. Willis, H. Bourgeois, T. Matsudaivu, W. P. Ker, 

C.MjGi. , P. S. Heintzlemun, Stuart Fuller, a Van Cutsen and E. 
Saussine. Customs Representatives: H. F. Merrill, C. Lenox 
Simpson, H. M. Hillier, J. F. Oiesen, F. W. Maze, P. 11. Wul- 
sham, It. II. R. Wade,, and R. C. Guomier. Customs Taotai and 
representatives: Tsui Chow-ohi, Sion, Ying-hsun, Tong Chien, Y. 

L. Woo, Yang Poo-ling, Liu Peng-shou and Chi Yen-ju. Honor¬ 
ary Treasurers: W. E. Souttieott (ten yoatv), W. A. Moriing, 

C. R. Moriing, E. W. Carter and E. 0. Peters. For a complete 
account of the financing and work of tho Huiho Conservancy 
Board, other sources must be consulted, more especially those 
compiled and published by the Board itself.** 

•j] 7, The Board commenced work in the autumn of 1901, on 
the second phuao of conservancy work, along tho lines of sug¬ 
gestions made by Mr. do Linde before the Boxer rising prevent! d 
any further steps. The pluns called for the cutting out of many 


* Customs Decennial Reports; 1898—1902. 

** “llai-Hn Conservancy Board, 1898—1919" j 1920. 
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bends in the river, between Tientsin city and Taku. f Work com¬ 
menced on tho First Cutting, just below Tientsin, on Oct. 21st, 
1901, and by July, 1902 a channel (23 feet deep and .75 of 
a mile long, was opened to shipping, thus eliminating 2.1 
miles. The Socond Cutting, 1.1 miles long, eliminating 3.1 
widening the channel through Tientsin concessions to 325 
in September, 1902. The following year a scheme for 
miles of channel was commenced in 1901 and opened 
feet was commenced. The Third Cutting was commenced 
in September, 1903, and opened in July, 1904, reducing the 
length of the river by 4J miles. A sand pump dredger was 
used on the (Bar the same year but was not successful. In 1905 
the Board started on a scheme to widen the river entrance, and 
the Tientsin reach was wide enough to permit the swinging of a 
vessel 275 feet long, with 20 feet to spare. In 1906 the Lutni 
canal was deepened in cooperation with the Chinese authorities, 
between tho Chen Chia Kou lock and the Peiho. During this year 
a steamer drawing 12 feet eould come up to tho. Tientsin Bund at 
high tidei. In 100B, the tidal range increased to 5 1 2", where it had 
been imperceptible in 1898, ten yearn previously. The deepest 
draught vessel aal'ely negotiating the river was the "Tingsang,” 
drawing .13 feet, in 1909, fifty-four of the 623 steamers coming 
to tho Bund, drew 12 feet and over. In 191.1, twenty vessels out 
of 698, drew .13 foot and over. The Fourth Cutting was com¬ 
menced in tho Spring of this year and was opened on July 15th, 
1913, tho first steamer through being the “S. S-. Krnetke,” speci¬ 
ally chosen for the official ceremony. The record draught for any 
vessel using tin; river up to 1914 was tho “Choongalling, ” with 15 
feet, which used the river in July of that year. In 1914 tho aver¬ 
age draught of steamers showed an increase, while the river mouth 
was ineruuaed in width by 150 foot. In 1915 another average in¬ 
crease in draught was noted. From 1910 to 1918 freshets and 
silling faood the Board with serious problems. Steamers were 
warned in 1917 not- to attempt the channel with more than 10 feet 


t It should be noted at the outset that while the Board realised the neces¬ 
sity of effective work in streams above Tientsin, and have on many 
occasions sought co-operation of tho Chinese authorities in this regard, 
dillicullies frequently arose, chiolly the diversion of Peiho water into 
the Pei T'arig ho, until in 1918, they wore solved by the establishment 
j> of the "Commission for tho Improvement of tho River System of 

l Chihli,” known as the Chihli River Commission. From that time the 

■ limits of tho lluiho Conservancy Board operations have been from the 

I junction of the Grand Canal with the Peiho to the sea, or in the channel 

; known as tho llailio, or "Sea Rivor.” 








draught. In 1919, however, alter a stiff fight against results of 
the 1917 floods, sand and silt, the river was in such a condition 
that at ordinary high water a steamer drawing from 16 to 1? feet 
could have passed through the river. The “Tombs Bend Cutting 
was completed in 1924, and reduced the river to 35 miles, hmce 
1919 the maximum depth has increased gradually, and in 1024, a 
record shipping year, 1502 vessels have entered the port, 1311 
of which reached the Tientsin Bund, the maximum draught being 
17' 6". 

8 . It is seen then that from a river, which was the “bug¬ 
bear” of the port, and a “chronic local trouble,” and which almost 
censed to exist in 1898, it had by dint of applied science, human 
ingenuity and resourcefulness, through twenty-six years, become 
a modem harbor capable of floating the deepest ships in the China 
coast trade. Truly an epic chapter in the history of Tientsin. It 
is an achievement, which, considering the extraordinarily perverse 
nature of elements with which the Haiho Conservancy Board had 
to contend, ranks high in the annals of hydraulic and conservancy 
engineering, and one for which Tientsin may be excusably proud 
and unqualifiedly thankful. To a little group of big men has fallen 
tho task of bringing about this success, and it is to them that 
Tientsin cannot do otherwise than tender its sincerest gratitude 
and praise. They are the four Engineers: Mr. A. de Linde, Mr. 
Tomaso Pineione, Mr. F. Hussey Freke, Mr. Paul E. Muller and 
Captain Sherman, the latter supervising the difficult work on the 
bar at Taku.. Nearly eight million taels have been received and 
expended upon a multitude of conservancy details, including dred- 
gers and dredging, groining, bunding, tidal gunge installations, 
workshops, icebreakers, tugboats, stenm launches and labour, 
while mom than six billion cubic feet of mud and earth hnvo been 
dredged arid excavated from tho river and cuttings. Between 1902 
und 1919 loans to the ax tent of Taels 1,710,000 were negotiated 
and more than half repaid. In 1921 a loan for Taels 200,000 was 
floated to prosecute the excavation of the Tombs Bend Cutting, 
and this has since been repaid. Taels 500,000 at 7% was borrow¬ 
ed in 1924 to finance erection of the new International Bridge. 
Revenue to meet this expenditure has been derived from three 
principal sources: 1. An annual grant of Taels 63,000 from tho 
Chinese Government; 2. River Dues and Shipping tax; 3. Recife 
motion of British and ex-German concessions with mud dredged 
from the river. River Dues in 1924 came to Taels 824,- 
877.32, while the Shipping Tax totaled Taels 161,974.60. In re¬ 
turn for reclamation mud the {Board received in 1924 from the 
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British Concession, Taels 42,383.00 and from the ex-German 
Concession Taels 26,574.00. River Dues are an impost on the 
Customs Duties, starting in 1898 with l per miile advalorem on 
all merchandise, or 1 per cent of Customs Duties doubled to 2 
per cent in 1901, increased to 3 per cent in 1903 and rained to 4 per 
cent soon afterwards. The total annual revenue has increased from 
Taels 116,371. in 1902 to Taels 624,343. in 1924, making a grand 
total of Taels 7,713,000. During this period the Board has ac¬ 
cumulated property to the value of Taels 1,872,830, including 
6 dredgers and 5 ice-breakers. 

*j[ 9. Plans for the future include the new International 
Bridge, which together with the cost of dismantling the old bridge, 
will cost approximately Taels 1,177,000. The bridge itself, for 
which a great number of tenders were submitted, will cost in the 
neighborhood of half a million taels. The successful bidder was 
the Etablissememts Dayd4 and Messrs. Schneider & Cie, who will 
be responsible for the successful working of the bridge for a period 
of 10 years, and who also guarantee its operation against a wind 
velocity of 75 miles' an hour. The bridge is of the “rolling lift” 
type, manufactured by the Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Company, 
who will pass upon tho final plans. Whon elevated a passago-way 
of 140 feet will be provided for vessels. Unfortunately, however, 
the roadway will only be 40 feet wide, although there will be two 
side passages for pedestrians. The present International Bridge 
has a roadway 25 feet wide and has been too small for many years. 
The new one will add but 15 feet to this, and in view of the cons¬ 
tantly increasing traffic of the port, over the only bridgie that leads 
to tho foreign concessions from the railway district, the new Inter¬ 
national Bridgo will bo too small before it is completed in 1927, 
unless it is made considerably wider or another bridge is built 
lower down tho stream. Other Haiho Conservancy plans for the 
future include a far-rcnching schomo to construct a deep channel 
out to sea over the Taku baa*. This is a scheme originallly 
suggested by M. Pineione, confirmed by a well known French 
Engineer, M. Perrier, and therefore generally referred to as the 
Perrier Scheme. It calls for the construction of a channel from 
025 to 1067 feet wide, dyked on both sides for a distance of 
17,000 to 19,000 feet seaward, some distance to the south of 
tho present channel.* Its cost is estimated at Taels 2,191,000. 
A loan to commence this work will be floated in 1925; the dykes 
will bo commenced in 1920, and following the filling in of the 

* See plans and report of M. Perrior; Haiho and Taku Bar; 1923 
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present “Deep Hole,’’ and construction of the North Flat dyke 
in 1927, the channel and dykea are expected to be completed 
in 1928. This scheme is expected to give berthing facilities for 
deep sea steamers of from 25 to 80 feet draught at Tangku and 
give Tientsin one of the best river harbours in the Far East. 

II 10. Existing records are more than usually barren of 
information on the vital matter of lire fighting, although amateur 
organisations wono known to exist from tho earliest days of ho port. 
Tim small engine that was used to light thru in tho early sixties, 
when most foreigners lived in tho “Rung Pei Oliioh,” "was still 
to bo seen in recent years stored away in tho upper story of 
a building behind tho Ninng Niang Ivung. Fires wero fought 
in tlm concessions until 1002, with all avaliahlc means, prim 
cipully with buckets and squirt nozzles, (a telescopic pump with 
its intake placed in a bucket of water and worked up and down 
by hand). On December 6th, 1902, the Tientsin British Volun- 
teer Fire Brigade was organised. Its first Foreman was C. 
Gordon, who was later succeeded by W. B. T. Tuckey.* Others 
who have served as foreman in subsequent years until the pro¬ 
fessional brigade took over in 1919, were F. R. Scott, Thomas 
Bryson, J. 0. Taylor, J. E. Davy, whom the present'writer 
succeeded upon election a few days before the Volunteer 
Brigade s resignation. Among those who have served as Eng¬ 
ineers are James. Turner, A. J. Miller, and 0. W. T. Lewis. 
Tho present professional brigudo in tho British Concession is 
under Police supervision, its Foreman being the senior Police 
.Inspector, Mr. H. E. Almond. In addition to the regular paid 
Chinese firemen, there are five or six civilian volunteers hold¬ 
ing an honorary official capacity to bo exercised, in case they 
reach a fire first, only until tho police officers arrive. Equip¬ 
ment for many years had been inadequate to deal with serious 
fires. In 1903 the brigade possessed but one small steam 
pump, the “Valiant’’ engine. A larger engine the Greenwich 
“Gem,’’ was purchased in 1905 but this was still not enough 
power to cope with big godown fires. It became a common 
remark that fires either burned themselves out or were put out 
by occupants or police before the brigade arrived. This, how¬ 
ever, was only a half-truth. The only fires that could break out 


* The charter members were: A. F. Algie, R. G. Buchan, L. Boyack, W. A. 
Forbes, S. Gilmore, A. R. Given, A. Hide, 0. Hoppe, J. Jackscu, J. 
Kruse, O. Mnckay, Howard Payne, P. Pollochne, F. R. Scott, F. M. 
Thomson, F. A. Wells, G. Gordon and W. R. T. Tuekcy, K. W. Moun- 
sey, G. S. Knowles. W. H. Hunt, Janies Turner and F. II. Ford. 


French Fire Brigade, 1905. 



(Photo by Yamamoto Photo Studio). 
French Volunteer Fire Brigade, 1925. 
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Tientsin British Volunteer Fire Brigade in 1904; after D' Arc's Hotel 
Fire. Sergeant “Chito," H. E Almond, S. Gilmore, James Turner, 
Howard Payne and W. It. T. Tuckey (Foreman) are in this groui*. 



(Photo by .4. E. Kettnartl). 

British Municipal Fire Brigade, Ambulance and Police equipment, 1925. 


wero either in very large godowns and buildings or in small 
native houses. The inflammable nature of Chinese houses and 
contents and tho greasy produce stored ; in godowim are notorious. 
The constant danger, because of which tho Insurance com¬ 
panies raised their rates by 25%, was duo to inadequate water sup¬ 
ply and insufficient fire-fighting apparatus. In 1017 a Dennis 
Motor Hose Tender was added, followed in 1920 by a Dennis 
Motor Turbine Engine, which brought the quantity of effective 
water at a fire to 950 gallons a minute, with an effective height 
t of 120 feet for at least 600 gallons. These figures do not include 

ordinary pressure water from mains. In 1923 following the instal¬ 
lation of special fire water mains, the Insurance Association re¬ 
duced their rates to normal. The amount of water brought to 
bear on any fire is, of course, much more than the quantity men¬ 
tioned in eases of necessity,' for the French and ex-German con¬ 
cession brigades cooperate with the British in large fires in either 
of the three concessions. The same would apply to big outbreaks 
m any other ureas, such as the Italian and ex-Russian. The 
French Fire Department was organised about the same time ns 
the British, and now possesses one large Delahaye motor pump, 
one of the largest fire-fighting units in Tientsin, and a smaller one 
of the same make, both complete with ladders, hooks, axes and 
other implements. The ex-German concession (Brigade also pos¬ 
sesses two pumps, one small American engine and one large Ren- 
oult. The Italian Brigade has a combination water sprinkler and 
pump, convertible at a moment’s notice. Altogether the fire 
quenching apparatus of all concessions and oi'eas is ample to deal 
with tho largest fires liable to break out anywhere in tho region. 
Practically all units possess gas-musks and tho most up-to-date 
material. With the exception of officers of the French Brigade 
and a few volunteer foreigners in the British brigade, nil firemen 
are paid men. The British brigade is a separate Chinese unit, 
while all tho rest consist of policemen detailed for fire duty. All 
units ore under police control, except the French., which is under 
Volunteer supervision. The Foreman, of + h« French Brigade is 
Ml. llousseau, who has been a volunteer member of tho brigade 
since its inception more than twenty years ago. 

11. Inasmuch as this is merely an historical outline of the 
port of Tientsin, it is not possible to deal herein with the com¬ 
plete progress and present status of each individual concession. 
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Other works must be consulted, especially the Growth of Tientsin, 
published in 1924,** which for the first time in the history of the 
concessions gave a resume of the seven different national adminis¬ 
trations in the English 'language. Full information of their res¬ 
pective areas will be found in year books issued by the British, 
French and ex-Bussian Municipalities. . At the beginning of 1915 
the Pehfavg & Tientsin Times started a campaign which was main¬ 
tained intermittently for the ensuing four years, to secure the 
amalgamation of the three British Municipal Areas under a single 
Municipal Council, with a uniform franchise for tenants and land- 
owners. The system then prevailing, under which the Old Con¬ 
cession was administered by ital own Council, elected by land- 
owners only, and enjoyed a monopoly of tha Bund revenues*; the 
Extension had a separate Council and the Extra-Mural Area, was 
left without any administration at all; was obviously anomalous, 
and there could have boon no reasonable ground for opposing am¬ 
algamation had not certain of the lot-holders in the Old Conces¬ 
sion insisted upon importing into the controversy the question of 
the renewal of the Crown Leases—a private and not a municipal 
issue. The Press campaign culminated in the signature of a peti¬ 
tion to His Majesty’s Minister to exercise his powers to compel 
the amalgamation of the throe Areas, which was forwarded in 
October 1917, and bore about 180 signatures. After tha petition 
had been referred home the British Minister issued instructions 
to the Consul General in Tientsin “to devize and draft, pre¬ 
ferably in conference with the Councils of the several Municipal 
areas’’ a scheme or the amalgamation fo the three areas. A 
minority of the Crown lessees opposed this decision to the Inst, 
but a joint Committee of the Concession and Extension Councils, 
under the Chairmanship of tho Consul General diuftod new Land 
ltegu'lations for the amalgamated areas, which were duly pro¬ 
mulgated by King’s Begulationa N'o. 9 of 1918, and came into 
effect from January 1, 1919. Whatever technical objections may 
have been raised to the amalgamation project no impartial ob¬ 
server would deny its beneficial effects to the community. Under 
the new Land Begulations and a single Council, the entire British 
Municipal Area is being systematically developed, lowlying land 


” The Growth of Tientsin j 1924; Distributors : La Librairia Francaise, | 

Tientsin. f 

* These revenues have averaged in recent years Taels 45,000 for the British ; 

bund and Taols 35,OOQ for tho French. Both concession bunds are 
under foreign supervision. Mr. Peter J. Lawless has held the position | 

for several years. | 


in the extra-mural area being filled in, and a definite road—build¬ 
ing scheme being adopted. The Fixtra-Miural area, is also receiv¬ 
ing the benefits of policing, lighting, and a regular water supply. 
And the Council has, since 1919 been able to acquire, and develop 
on a most profitable basis, such public utilities as the Electric 
Power Station, and the Waterworks. 










CHAPTER XVIII. 



missions and Social Forces 


1. Early Mission activity; Methodist New Connexion Mission. 

2. Dr. George T. Candlin; Dr. Shrubshall; Prank B. Turner. 

3. London Missionary Society; Dr. Kenneth Mackenzie's labors. 

4. The Tientsin Anglo-Chinese College; Sports activities. 

5 Tientsin Y.M.C.A. first in the China field; Personnel. 

6. Tub Technical and Commercial College; The Jesuit Society. 

7. Tim lluANOUO—P ki-ho Museum; 1'icrk Lkjknt’h explorations. 

8 . Pamine Belief in Tientsin ; The projected canal sciiemb. 

9. Civic and Social work of the Tientsin Woman's Club. 

U t. Tlio story of Missions in Tientsin would fill a volume 
many times larger than this brief work, so closely have their for¬ 
tunes and influence been associated with 1 the the life of the con¬ 
cessions and city. Their early connections have been noted in 
previous chapters and, regrettable though it may be, it becomes 
impossible to give more than n most meagre reference to their 
later developments. It has been noted that Dr. Blodget, of the 
American. Board MHssion, was the first in Tientsin, coming in 
1800, followed closely by John Innocent of the English Method¬ 
ists, or “New Connexion” mission. The Roman Catholics also 
ennue about the sumo time. Dr. Edkins, of tlve London Mission¬ 
ary Society came in 1801. Services, were hold at first in the 
several places of worship set apart for the British troops, princip¬ 
ally in the Niang Niang Kting, oil the Kung Pod Chuih. Thu 
fust chapel for natives was converted by the New Connexion 
Mission from a native dwelling in Pei Tseng, where from time 
to time, all Protestant missionaries preached. Jonathan Lees 
and lus wife arrived in 1862 to join Dr. Eldkins in the London 
Mission, while in 1863 Dr. O. A. Stanley, with his wife, 
succeeded Dr. Blodget when he was transferred to Peking. 
W. Nclthorpo Hall joined John Innocent in the New Connexion 
mission in the latter part of 1861. John Innocent’s work in 
the fourty years he was associated with Tientsin ranks him 
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among the foremost missionaries of all time). Soon after 
opening the New Connexion chapel lie founded a school, 
with an enrolment of ten or tweflve Chinese boys. In 1861 he 
was joined by a native convert Mr. Hu Ngen-ti, who had been 
baptised in, Shanghai. Mr. Hu was bom in Koku, on the Hailio, 
and thus was the first native of Tientsin district to preach the 
gospel his own people. In 1863, Mrs. Innocent opened a school 
fox Chinese girls, commencing with but two scholars. In April, 
1862, Mr. Innocent moved to larger chnpol quartors near the 
Drum Tower, where ten natives were soon converted, five of 
whom became valuablo preachers. Two more chapels were) open¬ 
ed in 1804, one near the Hsiao Shen Temple and another near 
the iBridge of Boats, close to the Viceregal Yamen. The Kung Pei 
Chioh chapel was opened in 1866, when the wife of Mr. Hu be¬ 
came an evangelist. By that year the mission had 4 chapels, 2 
day schools, a boys’ boarding school, a girls' boarding school and 
a small blind school. Dming this time and later, despite his 
exacting duties John Innocent found timo to make mission tours 
throughout the interior, traveling to Paotbigfu, the Great Wall, 
Tsinaniii, laiyuanfu, Jcnohiu and into Mongolia, accompanied 
on tho latter trip by Mr. Henderson, a Tientsin merchant. 
Mennwlulo the church memberships grew from a handful in 
1861 to 85 in 1865 and 204, with 80 probationers in 1870. In 
1866 a “call” came from Laoling, a district in Shantung, about 
130 mile from Tientsin, in the person of a Chinese, “a stranger, 
stooping beneath the weight of years and infirmity,” and who 
had been unsuccessfully seeking spiritual guidance. In 1867 
a branch was established thoro and by 1877 the results in 
Laoling and neighborhood were 18 stations 8 schools, 14 Chinese 
preachers, 636 church members and 425 probationers. This 
work was done with the assistance of two new missionaries, 
W. B. Hodge and W. D. Thompson. John Innocent and 
Thompson were in charge at Laoling while Mr. Hall and Hodgo 
were in Tientsin. Thompson did not last long, for a painful 
incident caused him to sever his connections with the mission 
within 12 months. In 1867 the baby son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Innocent died at Laoling, due to inability to obtain proper 
medical aid. Another son was bom there about this time and 
lie also died the next year. Mr. Innocent was assisted by Mr. 
B. B. Tumock in 1868 and by Mr. H. Hodge in 1869. During 
1868 the mission had to contend with tho depredations of the 
Nien-fei rebels. Mr. Tumook’s appointment did not fulfil the 
hopes with which it had been regarded and ha returned to 
England in 1871. John Innocent and his wife went on a two 
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Iajndon Mission Hosi-itai. Hub Takou eheoikd in 1880 foii Dit. 
Kenneth Mackenzie with, funds donated by Vickhoy I,i Hiing-oiiang. 
Photo taken in late eighties shows condition of hije Takou at that time. 
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A CLASS AT THE TIENTSIN AnGLO-ChINESE COLLEGE, 1924. 
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years’ furlough in 1869 working hard in England in the meanwhile 
for the mission work in Tientsin. In 1869, while Mr. Hodge and 
Mr. J. Williamson, of the London Mission, woro traveling down 
the Grand Canal to Shantung, they were attacked by robbers. 
Mr. Hodge escaped but Mr. Williamson, was killed, apparently 
Riunned by a blow and drowned when ho fell into the canal. 
Mr. Hodge made his way on foot to Tientsin, and although 
unhurt, never quite recovered from shock. In 1870 the mission 
was hard hit by the Tientsin Massacre rioting., one nativo 
preacher, Liu Tu-ya, being killed, while many of the converts 
were beaten and robbed. The mission premises were badly 
wricked and to make it worse, on’ly one-fourth of the actual 
damage was repaid, in 1871, by the Chinese authorities. Floods 
in 1871 and 1873 also destroyed many cf the mission buildings, 
hut they were reconstructed. It is related that “Far many suc¬ 
cessive nights, Mr. Innocent had to arrange for his wife and 
daughter to sleep under a large dining table, while he slept on 
top, with an umbrella fixed over his head”.* In 1871 a Training 
Institute was founded, . ns an outcome of the Boys’ Boarding 
School, started in 1865. Its object was to train Chinese for 
Teaching and the Ministry. It was one of the most effective 
Christian institutions ever- conducted in Tientsin, and its prin¬ 
cipals over the intervening years have been W. N. Hall, its first 
head, John Innocent, J. Robinson, G. T. Candlin, J. Hinds 
and F. B. Turner. Its first classes were held in a cellar of 
the okl Union Church on Taku Road, but a special building 
uns erected in 1878, on the Taku Road, at the corner of Bristow 

• Hoad. For 18 years it served its purpose well and in 1896 
the property was sold to Col'lins & Cb., whose present offices 

* t.ru the converted Training Institute. Tho Institute was moved 
• ha sumo year to the old Union Church, when it ceased to bo 
used by foreign residents, who had the present Union Church 
constructed. Dormitories were erected! near the old church to 
accomodate staff and students. Mr. Hall, during the famine 
and typhus raging throughout North China in 1877—78, returned 
to Tientsin from a brave fight for natives in the interior and, 
having contracted the disease, died in Tientsin on May 14th, 
187S. Mir, Ilodge went homo to England the same year and 
died shortly after his arrival. 

H 2. Tho Mission had increased its effectiveness in 1880 to 
58 chapels, 1,091 members, 228 probationers, 11 schools and 
MO scholars. Under John Innocent’s continued faithful 
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Jalrn Innocent; a Story of Mission Work in North China; 1909. 
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endeavours it rasa in 1901 to 217 chapels, 2,398 members, 1,270 
probationers, about 40 schools and 50 scholars. The Rev. 
George T. Candliu arrived for the Mission in 1878, proceeding 
to Laoling, and Mr. Hinds to following year. I>r. Stenhousc 
also came in 1879. John Innocent held great influence with 
the foreign residents of Tientsin and cooperated with them in ' 
many famine relief schemes and civic matters. Dr. Stenhousa 
returned to England in 1885 and was succeeded by Dr. Shrubshall 
in 1887. The first native pastor was ordained in 1880. To 
commemorate the memory of a daughter of John Innocent, who 
died in England in her twentieth year, just as she was about 
to return to China to take up mission work among women, a 
girls’ school, in which she was to begin her work, was called 
tho “Annie Edlcins Innocent Memorial School.” This was 
erected in the compound near tho Training Institute. It was 
latei* transferred to Shantung, where it has dono incalculable 
service among the native girls and women. Its principals have 
been Miss Waller, Mi's. Robinson and Mirs. .CandHn jointly, and 
Miss Amnio Turner, sister of Prank B. Turner. During the 
early eighties the mission extended its field north of Tientsin 
into the districts of Yung Ping and Tong Shan. Dr. Candlin 
and Mr. Innocent made periodical visits but the first to settle 
permanently at Tong Shan was Mr. J. Hinds, in 1884. At 
the request of Tong King-sing the mission established a Medical 
missionary at Tong Shan, in order to work among the thousands 
of mine-workers thera. The mission at first cooperated with 
the Chinese Engineering and Mining Company in supporting Dr. 
Aitken, but they withdrew and six years later, in 1893, appointed 
their own Medical missionary, Dr. Shrubshall. Others to hold 
the position have been Dr. Wilde, Dr. W. A. Young, and Dr. 

P. W. Marshall. The evangelistic side of the work has been 
undertaken since Mr. Hinds retirement in 1890, by Frank B. 
Turner to 1890, and later; G. T. Candlin relieved Mr. Tumor 
for a few years from 1896. The church at Yung Ping Fu was 
opened in 1885. In 1882, George Morrison Hallam Innocent, 
son of John Innocent, was appointed to the mission, serving 
in Tientsin, Shantung and Tongshan. He died in 1892 on 
returning from a furlough in England, during which he had 
been married, and was buried in Hongkong. A son was born 
later to the young bride who continued her journey to Tientsin. 

In 1891 the R,ev. J. K. Robson came out for the mission and , 

wus stationed at Laoling. He returned to Tientsin tho follow- f 

ing year to study medicine, but owing to tho death of his tutor, | 

Dr. Roberts, he went to the United States and was graduated s 


in medicine. Ho went to England in 1898 and camo out again 
to China m 1961, as a self-supporting missionary. In 1907 
Dr. Robson became a member of the mission staff Mr J 
I-Tcdloy came out in 1897, and Dr. A. F. Jon® in 1898 Mr’ 
J. Robinson, who was second to John Innocent in seniority 
died m Tientsin on April 3rd, 1905, after a long and vigorous 
service m the mission. John Innocent, after 37 years of work 

mo? 6 ? V U , d M ' i83ioa fields > left Ti^tsin on March 22nd, 
1897, for England accompanied by his wife and daughter, Kate 
After active, work m England on behalf of his mission he died 
of pneumoma on November 28th, 1904. The mission suffered 
badly during the Boxer year, although the actual sufferers were 
mostly church members and native preachers. 

in'lwJn t, D^T , 0 ^ M i 1,Hi, ‘ nm ' y w,,s ^ reprinted 

n JiT ii ’ ? r r ; ! ,ttrt ' a membcr of the Mission, had accom¬ 
panied the British troops on their expedition to North China 
and while staying in Tientsin on liis way to the Capital’ 
endeavoured to buy a lot in the Concession. He failed to do 

IBv W h f T >n -T nH , lU>1 ° to rant a C1 ™° I'ouso on tho 
River fiont on the site of the present Court Hotel. Jonathan 

inTl.rr h f m fe ? ed there ’ a,ld did finB work for the Soldiers 
n addition to his ordinary labours. He was also keen on Medical 

uoik, as indeed others had been when they saw the state of 
10 native population. Medical work was begun in 1861 and 
continued by the Missionaries as well as they could undertake 
this extra burden, and at last a Doctor was secured to give 
his whole tame to tho care of the Chinese patients: this was 
the man whose name is remembered in Tientsin to day, although 
■t is dose on 40 years since he died, Dr. Kenneth Mackenzfo. 

A Hospital was built for him in 1880 through the liberality of the 
\ iceroy Li Hung Chang, and a Medical College was started for 
toe training of Chinese young men in Western Medical Science, 
i ins is now the Government Medical College on the Taku Road 
adjoining the London Mission Compound. Educational work 
was begun m the early years of Missionary effort, and took 
Ho form of a gaining College for the Mission workers, many 
having passed through this institution to proceed to various 
parts of the Province. 

'll 4. Later on after the |Boxer upheaval, work on other lines 
is begun, the desire to acquire Western Learning which was 
one of the choracteristio changes of this period of Chinese his- . 

a i m- to tiie openm g of the "HaU Of New Learning” or 
Anglo-Chinese College as it was called in English. Chinese 













young men were given the clmnce of acquiring the elements 
of a Western education which were especially adapted to the 
requirements of the new Chinese life. The knowledge of the 
English Language was becoming more and more indispensable 
to the more modern educated Chinese. The aim of the College 
lias been to give to youths here in China the advantages that 
are generally supposed to be obtainable only by residence in u 
foreign land. Among such advantages the benefits derived from 
healthy Hports must take a leading place, and the “T.A.C.C.”, 
us it is known in North China, during its existence of 23 years 
lias always been prominent in its advocacy of games and sports, 
and has also proved successful in training Students to become 
athletes of no mean distinction. A few years agio, at the Par 
Eastern Olympic Athletia Meet in Tokyo, three members of 
the College Athletic Team were sent to compete for China, and 
managed to win for their country half of the points that China 
scored at that gathering. . For some years the College Teams 
have been successful in Football, Basket ball, and other Games, 
and the trophies they haye won hang in thd Hall of the College, 
called the Yuan Hall after Yuan Shib Kai, who helped to build 
that part of the College Buildings. These are in the Collegiate 
style, being adaptations of the Gothics found in some of tho 
Home Colleges, notably St. John's College, Cambridge, the 
Alma Mater of the Principal, l>r. Laviugtun Hart. In tho 
College is found an interesting Museum in which are to bo 
seen collections of Chinese curious and antiquities, as well ns 
spMoments of some of the birds and wild animals of North 
China. These were mounted by tho present Editor of - tho 
Chino. Journal of Science and Arts, Mir. A. da C. Sowerby, 
who was a Teacher in' tho College a few years ago. Not a 
few of the Students of the College have proceeded to Great 
Britain and America for further studies in the Universities of 
thoso lands, and are occupying important positions in China 
to-day. Many; enter business life and are to be found in tho 
chief business hongs of the Port.. For those . interested in 
education a visit to the college is well worth while. The 
College plains to remove soon to mere commodious quarters, 
some distance outside Tientsin were the large number of tho 
Students will be more easily accommodated, and the work 
carried on under more satisfactory conditions than is possible 
in the crowded concessions of Tientsin. 

5. Tho Young Men’s Christian Association began in 
Tientsin in 1895 upon the arrivul of H. Willard Lyon, tho 
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first Secretary in Chinn. Within two years, with funds* con¬ 
tributed l>y Mi-h. ,1. Livingston Taylor, l.fin ('mil Y.M.C.A. 
building in. ('hill:!, was erected mi tlm 'i'n.ku Knud, Uemisn Con 
cession. To Tientsin belongs llm honor of possessing the first 
Y M.O.A. with a building expressly designed and constructed 
!(«• its own uses.* This building, now long since paused into 
other hands, is still standing on the west side, of Taku ltoad 
one hundred yards south of Dickinson Road. It has been occupied 
for many years by tha family of Yuan Shih-kai, and is known 

v a Yuan Kung KwarL ” It was built there by the 
Y.M.G.A. as being centrally situated for the former Military 
College, which stood on the site of the present Russian Park, 
ns well as for the Tientsin, now Peiyang, University, then in 
the present 1st Special Area, police headquarters, and the Pei- 
yang Naval College:, still on the Taku Road, in the French 
Concession. A good beginning had been made by Mr. Lyon and 
his successor, Robert R. Gailey, when the Boxer trouble 
intervened. For the period of two years, IfiOO t ( > 1002 some 
of tin, first Army Y.M.G.A. work in the world was carried on 
m this budding among foreign troops stationed in Tientsin, 
hollowing. the departure of troops, work among Chinese was 
renewed m a temporary building at 28 and 30 Rue de Paris 
™ e Concession. With the opening up of the Chinese city in 
LI02 following tha accession of Yuan Shih-kai to the Viceroyalty 
Mr. Gadey organised the Pu Tung Middle School at Lin Tan- 
Kao, near the northwest corner of the city, which was the first 
modern school of its kind in Tientsin, This institution was 
Boon divided, one part becoming the Government Middle School, 
Bhl flourishing in the same p'lnco, the other part continuing 
• under the Y.M.C.A. m rented quartern on tl.o Cliing Shu Hutting, 
inside the Last Gla.tei. In 1000 a sum of Tads 47,000 was 
raised among foreign and Chinese residents of Tientsin and the 
Kilo of tho present building on East Wall Street was purchased. 

I ho sum of Gold $81,000, was raised in the United Stales 
for the erection and equipment of the present building, which 
was completed and occupied in September 1914. The Y.M.C.A 
counts among its early supporters Uni names of many of 
1 lentsm s prominent residents. Mr. Fdmund Cousins, of Jardine 
ilatheson & Cb., was its first President, and the Rev. J. H. 

i ac, the first Chairman of tho Board of Directors. Othea-s who 
tavo assisted are Da-. Charles D. Tenney, Dr. Lavington Hart, 
W. C. C. Anderson, G. W. Clarke, Frank B. Turner, A. S. 


Norlh China Star Anniversary Magazine; 1920; Article by R. S. Hall. 
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An.nn.ml, Bishop Norris, Charlos A. Stanley, Markus Taft, 
Alexander King, W. T. Hobart, VV. H. lloes, 0. J. Krause, 
B. St. John., F. A. Kennedy, Edward K. Lowry and Dr. A. P. 
Peek. The Foreign Secretaries in addition to Dr. Lyon and 
Mr. Galley, haive been C. W. Harvey, C. H. Itobertaon, G. H. 
Cole, A. G. Robinson, R. M. Hersey, R. S. Hall, Dr. C. A. 
Siler, L. N. Hayes, S. B. Collins, J. W. Niipps, A’. Lockley, 
and A. O. Long. During the early years of the Y.M.C.A. the 
Board of Directors was foreign, but a committee of manage¬ 
ment elected from among the Chinese membership bad been 
functioning and gaining experience. For several years prior to 
1011, the Board of Directors was part foreign and part Chinese, 
but in that year the (Board became entirely Chinese. The first 
ClSneso president was Dr. Chang Po-ling, of Nanlcai College, 
who hold the oflioe. far mnuy yearn. Other well-known Chinese 
who have, been identified with the Y.M1.C.A. are Wang Ilau-chui, 
Dr. Y. O. Setoo, Chenting Thomas Wang, Cli’en Tza-ch’in, Dr. 
S. H. Cliuan, Liu Shu-fam, and Dr. Pond M. Jee. 

If 6. The Technical and Commercial College, under the 
direction of the Fathers of the Jesuit Society, opened its doors 
to receive students in, 1923. It occupies a large site fronting 
on Racecourse Road, considered to be one of the best residential 
sections of Tientsin.. At present the buildings consist of llie 
preparatory school only. Under construction at the present time 
are a chape'l, a library, and class rooms for the advanced courses, 
also, two large halls for collecting industrial specimens and 
commercial samples. During the past year the preparatory 
dluHHOH have hem filled to capacity and it ih for those who will 
he graduated, that the. Fathom are adding the new courses in 
then collegia which will open in September 1925, The object of 
the institution is to give ta the young men of China a seriouB 
training in technical subjects which the economic development 
of the country renders necessary. China has need of leaders who 
have been thoroughly trained in modern science and business 
administration. In order to meet this need every year numerous 
students have gone abroad to America as well as to Europe, 
but not having the necessary preliminary instruction they have 
failled to extract sufficient benefits from their studies. This 
has resulted in an ever increasing class of returned students 
who are dissatisfied and disillusioned and who feel that their 
time and money have been wasted. It is to give this necessary 
instruction that the college has been founded with the special 
idea of developing the student in his own country and in his 
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own environment, and to fit him for 11,0 administration of 
important enterprises both public and private. The college plans 
to establish for the present two departments; the technical 
department and the department of commerce. The department 
of industry will offer courses in railroad engineering, structural 
engineering, the construction of public works, and in. the near 
future the, college will add electrical and mining •engineering. 
The department of of commerce will include in its curriculum 
courses in banking, finance, accounting, insurance and foreign 
and domestic trade. The President of the college is Paul 
Tubnru, s.j. 

H 7. 1 bo Huang-.lIo*]\,i-.lI<> Museum was built on ltacK> 

course Road in 1922 by tlio Gath olio Mission of South-Eastern 
Chihli. It was constructed for the purpose of housing tho 
various collections of natural history specimens gathered, by its 
founder, Pere Licent of tho Society of Jesuits, in his explorations 
of the basin, of the Gulf of Peiehihli (Huang-ho, Pe,i-ho, Lwan-ho, 
Liao-ho), from, 1.914 up to the present time. Numerous 
documents hava also been sent by Gath olio missionaries, the 
whole comprising a large treatise on Ethnology, Zoology, Botany, 
Paleontology, Petrography Mineralogy, and the industries 
indigenous to Northern China. A laboratory and a bureau ot 
information is connected with this museum of documents and 
research. A public Museum is now planned, where there will 
bo permanent exhibits of collections of ethnological, popular 
industrial petrological, and paleontological interest; temporary 
exhibits of botanical and zoological specimens, examined at tho 
documentary museum,, will enable the public to profit by the 
labours of thin institution,. Ixx'.turcs will accompany the tempor¬ 
ary exhibits. Tho French and Italian Concessions lmve decided 
to talto part in the up-kcep of tba collections, the cost of tho 
building resting largely in tho hands of tho Director. There 
U reason to hope that the other foreign concessions, will also 
contribute to the, support of this establishment which will bo 
<>f much benefit to them. Established as it is in the immediate 
neighborhood of the High Institute of Commercial and Industrial 
Arts, founded by the Jesuits, the Huang-ho-Pei-ho Museum will 
}«> able to furnish that institution with data in conned ion with 
its studies. A botanical garden, still in embryo, will bo developed 
Iruin time to time. The Museum has already furnished tncl will 
continue to furnish specimens for research to the museums and 
Natural History institutes of Europe. A series of publications on 
tlio collections in the Museum, which will be spread over the 
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next few years, has been begun with “Mountain Afforestation 
in the North-Bast of China” by 'E , Licent. “Account of Ten 
Years Exploration in North, China (Basin of tha Yellow River 
and Other Tributaries of the Gulf of Peiehihli). “Journeys in 
the Steppes of Sun Kan-ho.” (1924) by Ei. Licent, s.j. In 
preparation: “Paleontological Expedition in North China and 
Mongolia. (1023-1924) by IMres Liebnti and Teilhard do 
Chardin, s. j. “Birds of the Huang-ho-Pai-ho Museum” by E. 
Licent., s.j., and G. Seys of tho Sellout Mission. .“Herbarium 
of Vascular Plants of the Huang-ho-Pai-ho Museum”, Collection 
of Wood Specimens of the Huang-ho-Pai-ho Museum.” The 
many fossils collected in 1922, 1923 and 1924 are being classified 
at the Paris Museum and will furnish material for several import¬ 
ant treatises. The research expeditions will continue this year 
and the years following. 

K 8. Famine Relief work in Tientsin and North China until 
recent years has been a spasmodic, albeit wholehearted and 
generous, activity. To meet the almost chronic condition of 
Chihli and other provinces several separate Famine Relief units 
were established several yearn ugo, but with the. Drought Famine 
of 1920 and 1921, the societies formed hi North China, Hunan, 
Poking and Shanghai mot iu Poking and determined upon tho 
establishment of a central control body. Tha mooting found it 
undesirable to scrap all existing organisations but nevertheless 
advisablo to dispense with; the several overlapping committees 
and relief work and regulate them under one executive body. 
Thu result was a federation or u.mulgamation of existing poeietios 
under the name of tho China International Famine Relief Com¬ 
mission. It was agreed that member societies would not lose 
tl air individuality but would more or less sink their initiative and 
act at the discretion of the parent institution. Delegates from 
each society sends delegates to the Annual General Meeting iu 
Peking. The [President is a resident, of Tientsin, Mr. M. T. 
Liang, and the Vice-President, Bishop White. Tho Chihli Com¬ 
mittee of the C.I.F.lt.C. consists of M. T. Liang, Chairman, 
Frank B. Turner, Vice-Chairman, K. H. Chun, Treasurer, 0. P. 
Wang and It. E 1 . F. Peill, secretaries, and Tong Pao-yung, 
General Secretary. During tho famine of 1920/21, the original 
Tientsin society, called tho North China International Society 
for Famine Relief, expended $3,400,000, and relieved 1,800,<»)0 
people with 43,907 tons of grain. In 1924 the new Association 
collected and expended $100,000, to relieve, flood distress, and 
has at present schemes on hand in the nature of preventive 


labor relief, that will take $150,000. By far the most extensive 
project to relieve Tientsin of the flood menace was the proposed 
canal to pass south of Tientsin from the Grand Canal to the 
sea. As planned it was to be 45 miles long, 12 feet deep and 500 
feet wide and able to cany off ns much water as the Halite, 
Tho Chinese had agreed to allocate 10 per cent of Customs 
revenue and tho Diplomatic Body in Peking hod all agreed, 
except the French, who held back on account of tho Gold Fnuto 
controversy just recently settled. The canal was to bo regulated 
by locks at the Grand Canal end at Tuliu and at tho Muclmiig 
Canal, which it. would cross on its way to tho sea. Additional 
dyke work and contributory schemes would harness floods and 
lead excess waters into this projected canal. Estimated on 
an average contract basis the canal would cost $12,000,000, but 
would cost only half of this if constructed by famine labor, or 
workmen needing famine relief, and take eight months to build. 
Undeir the Commission’s relief plan one third of a man’s wages 
are paid to him and two-thirds to his family wherever they may 
be. Sustenance would have to he provided for about 200,000 
workera, or with families about 1,000,000 all told. This canal 
Hellenic would break the hack of any famine and provide a 
safeguard to .Tientsin for all time against tho menace of floods, 
but owing to the lapse of time since estimates wore made and 
other reasons it seems improbable at tha moment of wi-iting that 
tiro scheme will go through. The Commission, maintains a per- 
. “Bvnunb engineering staff which is doing excellent, preventive 
work in the interior and in tho country near Tientsin, in the 
form of dykes and canals. The Chief of this department is an 
American engineer, Mr. 0. J. Todd, O.E.. 

JJ H 10 Mothers Club of Tientsin was organized iu May 

| -0 after two meetings had been held, at which discussion took 
place regarding the need and desirability of such a club. Tho 
first meeting was called by Mrs. Wray Congdon, formerly of 
1 eking, .who told of the work and accomplishments of the 
Mothers Club there. It was decided that such a club for 
mothers of Tientsin with the purpose of getting acquainted 
and for inspiration and information along lines of general 
interest, to mothers would he voiy dasiruble. The Tientsin 
Woman's Club was organized in the spring of 1923, having 
ns nucleus three smailer clubs for women which were already 
functioning successfully. The Social Service Club, tho Mothers' 
Uub and the Music Study Club joined as departments of 
the new club and a fourth department, that of Literature 
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wan started in. the autumn, of 10211. Besidea thorn fivo 
regular meetings ft month, smaller group a of club members 
have formed circles for whatever subjects they wished to study, 
such ns Chinese conversation, French conversation, tlio Drama, 
Physical exercise, and Bible study, which have met weekly. 
The Club was fortunate in being able to secure the use of the 
Masomio Temple for its larger club meetings. Besides providing 
its members with weekly opportunities for good fellowship and 
cultural development, the dub has sponsored, in the past year 
a number of civio undertakings of a worthwhile nature, such 
as the support of a school for Chinese girls, a Clinic for Chinese 
woman and children in a needy section of Tientsin, a New 
Years’ treat for destitute white children. The dub appointed 
a committee to act with the Ladies’ Benevolent Society in 
running the soup kitchen, and has a representative on the 
International Famine Belief Committee Tientsin Branch. Tho 
Homo and Children Department includes ■among its regular com¬ 
mittee activities the censoring of films for children’s matinees, 
the conducting of tho Tuck Shop ftt the Grammar School, tho 
oversight and development of tho Elgin Garden, and, in 
conjunction with the Peking Mothers’ Club, has established tho 
Peitaiho Loan library and a number of other summer aetivites 
which benefit that community. Several successful entertain¬ 
ments have been been arranged each year, which have netted 
quite a sum of money toward the beginning of the dub building 
and endowment fund, and the dub looks forward to some suitable 
permanent hearquarters for the women of Tientsin in the future. 
The international character of the club membership makes it one 
of the most unique clubs for women in the world, including, as 
it does representatives from thirteen nations, all working together 
ns a harmonious loyal group, a real force for public good in 
Tientsin. The President is Mrs. E. K. Lowry. 



Dr. Charles James Fox, Editor. Xorth China Siak. 



























































































































































































W . W OODHEAD. C.B.E.. EDITOR OF THE PEKING 
and Tientsin Times. 


CHAPTEP XIX 


TKa Press of Tientsin 


i S iTJrfiJZ" 0»w m , N.,„ cm,, Dl ,„ Mm . 

3 T„. N»„ o™ siti 0 , J w Z“; c “' 
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the contrary. The oldest journalist in Tientsin, both from point 
uf experience and local connections, is Mr. John Bichard fowm 
who was bom at Hull, Yorkshire in 1867 son of T T? r ’ 
e dor of the Yerl:s, lt re Test, Leeds." Mk 6oZ,° S 

L Sr 1 Newcastle-on Tyne, in 1885 aft^ “ 
ho Leeds Grammar School, and hence is now in his 4()fch venr 
joumabsm. Mr. Cowon joined the London Ti" af 1" d to 
m 1804, served until 1000 and then came out to China in con 

ooTsponimt J°), ^ f 1 '? tho P 1 ' 1 ^ of the Timed 

i,,,. J . ’ J)r ' Mormon, who had been reported killed At 

1 eking m- January, 1901, Mr. Cowen started the China Timet 
.o first foreign daily newspaper in North) China. It was also the 
daily of any sort, for the Chinese had no daililfeSher in 
Peking cxr Tientsin. There were also no foreign dailies in ti e 

tthTna* Tmel 16 Feklng . f Tie , ntsin - Tinues was then a weekly. The 
i n W£l8 printeid m seven languages includin'* Chinese 

“»•t® ° f «■» s lop.V» s 

"hero it was th 6 T® subse fl uentl y transferred to Tientsin, 

I idlibf! n th firSt ^ ly P a P er 18sued - and boated as a Limited 
“u intemnH mP i ln J - -i The F, blna Timies continued successfully as 
L!^ dQl y publlsIled in ^’lish until Qfter 
\2Z\i7y™ Fot two yea ™ Mr. Cowen was in 

in that n d f t len ’ , 1010 to 1914 > in India. He traveled widely 
Mumla av n 7 1 m Ceylou and Bu ™a, walking alone from 

y * Dumia ' by way of Bhamo to Yunnanfu, a distance 
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of nearly 1,000 miles. In 1915 and 1916 MV. Cowen was at 
Hongkong, Singapore and Canton and in 1917 and 1918 in 
Franco as an officer in the Chinese Labor Corps. During tho 
war ho had five eons serving in the British forces at tho same 
time Two were killed and the others received commissions and 
various decorations. In 1919 he was in the editorial department 
of the Church Missionary Society, London and in 1922 returned 
to China, as editor of Tientsin’s only evening paper, the North 
China Daily Mail, Tientsin, where he still occupies the position. 
Mr. Cowen was maimed to Marion Wright, and daughter of 
Benjamin Wright of Manchester, a relative of Livingstone, the 
missionary explorer. The North China. Daily Mail, established 
in 1905 was formerly owned by Mr. It. Bate, its editor until 
1922, and Mir. T. G. Fisher, and is now the property of the 
latter, who also acts as Business Manager. 

11 2 . The Peking and Tientsin Times owes its present 
influential position among official and commercial classes largely 
to the leading articles of its editor, Mr. Homy George Wandew- 
ford Woodhend, but also in an almost equal degree to tho ability 
of its sub-editors and assistants, among whom in recent years 
have been Mr. Wilfred V. Pennel'l, Mr. A. E. Kennard, and 
Mr. A. A. Parker. Mr. Wood howl, who is, perhaps, known 
more widely through his China Year Book, of which he was 
leant founder and is sole editor and part proprietor, was horn 
at Devon port, oldest son of Lieutenant T. W. Woodhend, Royal 
Navy. Mr. Woodhead was educated in Brighton College and 
arrived in China in 1902 to join the staff of the North China 
Daily News, Shanghai. He remained with that paper until 
1911, when he went to Peking as Acting agent for Reuters, 
during tho First Revolution. Subsequently ho became editor 
of the Peking and Tientsin Times in Tientsin, returned to Peking 
to edit the Peking Daily News and later the Peking Qazettc, 
-and in December, 1914, again came to Tientsin to edit tho 
Peking and Tientsin Times. Since then he has been in Tientsin 
except for furloughs in England. For liis valuable services during 
tho war Mr. Woodhend was decorated by liis own government 
with the C.B.K.; by tho Belgian government with tho Chevalier 
of the Order of Leopold and by tho French with tho Med ail lo da 
la, Reconnaissance Franchise. Mr. Woodhead was a, charter 
member of the Tientsin Rotary Club, of which he was President 
for one term. He was married in 1908 to Florence Louisa 
Hamlin. Mr. Pennell, who has been Assistant Editor of the 
Peking and Tientsin Times since 1916, was bom in 1891 “ 
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Yeovil, Somerset, and went to Hongkong in 1912 for the 
Hongkong Daily Press. Mr. Pennel'l is also prominent in athletic 
circles, having represented both Hongkong and Tientsin in 
Association Football and Cricket. 

If 3. In August, 1918, Tientsin was somewhat surprised and 
not a little skeptical at the publication of a low-priced daily 
newspaper, the North China Star, which, although presenting 
news in typical American style, was international both in owner¬ 
ship and scope. Hitherto the subscriptions of daily papers had 
been, and to the present day still are, twenty and thirty dollars 
a year. The Star was placed in subscribers’ hands at ten dollars 
a year, and moreover, was and still is published every day in 
the year, not missing a single day, Sundays, national and local 
holidays notwithstanding. Thei paper is owned and published 
by the North China Star, Ino., company incorporated under the 
'laws of tho State of Nevada, U.S.A., and its Board of Directors, 
although possessing tho necessary American majority, lias been 
international in personnel, including British, French and Chinese. 
Tho majority of stock is owned by Americans. The paper has 
been running for nearly seven years, and although working at a 
loss for tho first year, is now returning dividends to its share¬ 
holders, and hus attained the highest circulation of any foreign 
owned daily paper in Nortli China. The promoter and Editor 
of tho Star is Dr. Charles Jtunes Fox, formerly professor of 
Political Science in the Peiynng University at Haiku. Bom in 
Boston, Mass., in 1877, Dr. Fox lived in England as a boy bub 
received early education in schools of New Jersey and Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Ho afterwards studied in Europe at the Univer¬ 
sities of Pan's, Sorbon.ne; Geneva and Heidelberg, where he 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1901. Ho was in 
newspaper work in New York and Washington for more than 
ten years; served eight years in the National Guard of the 
District of Columbia, five years ns Captain of a battery of 
Field Artillery and later as Mhjor and chief of ordinance, on 
tho General Staff. He was aclivo in polities in Maryland with 
tho progressive Republicans up to 1918, when ho came to Tientsin 
to join, tho Peiynng University. T)r. Fox taught at tho University 
for about six years and in 1918 organised the Nortli China Star. 
Ho helped to organise the Tientsin American Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and represented that body as well as his paper at tho 
Washington Conference!. Associated with 1 him on the newspaper 
at tho present time is Clifford L. Fox, Managing Editor, who 
was formerly eitv Editor of the San Francisco Chronicle and with 
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the Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, and the China, Press, Shanghai, .He 
baa also been in ^Peking as correspondent for several American 
and Shanghai papers. Clifford Fox is not a relative of Dr. C. J. 
Fox. Others who have served in an editorial and reportonal 
capacity cn the paper in the past few years are Dr. Harry V. 
Fuller, George E. Sokolsky, Bayard Lyon, Josef W. Hall, 
Dudley Burrows, A. B. Hayman and the present writer. The 
present Board of Directors includes Hollington K. Tong, 
(Chinese) F. F. Spielman, (American); Raoul Fermus, (French); 
H. Y. Fong, (Chinese) Abdul Bari, (British) with Richard T. 
Evans, (American) ns Counsel. Dr. Fox is President and Editor 
and Dr. Harry V. Fuller Associate Editor. Mr. Tong is Secretary 
und Mi. Fermus, Treasurer. 

•[[ 4. Other papers in Tientsin include a Japanese commercial 
weekly, The China Advertiser; three Japanese dailies; the 
Illustrated Weekly Review, a weekly issue of excerpts from the 
Peking and Tientsin Times; and many Chinese newspapers. 
The principal native papers are the Yi Shih-pao or Social 
Welfare,” with a circulation of about 30,000; and the Chinese 
Peking and Tientsin Times, with a similar amount. The latter 
was at one time, about 1916—17 published as a supplement to 
the English daily of the same name, hence its title. In 1918 
it was sold to its present owner and Editor, Mr. Hsiung, who 
was recently elevated to the position of Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs for Tientsin, for his active support of the Anfu party’s 
cause.' The native press of Tientsin is gradually assuming a 
position of influence among the people, but the individual policy 
c.f each paper is still too much at the beck and call of transient 
political and military chieftains. Legitimate editorial support of 
favored Candida,tm is to he expected of journals the world over, 
hut the native press is too frequently observed to change its 
color with the prevailing popular shades. With the gradual 
growth and enforcement of civil law whereby the press will gam 
the right and freedom of expressing public opinion the status 
and prestige of the native press is bound to increase. But while 
ever swashbuckling warlords can put the seals on antagonistic 
newspapers very little improvement may be anticipated. The 
native press, in the words of a famous American, faces a 
condition and not a theory, and upon the nature of the condition 
it faces must it be finally judged. 

f 5. The Population of Tientsin from the earliest times has 
been a matter of conjecture due to the absence of a 
instituted census. In 1860 it was conceded to be about 800,000. 
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Chinese have a habit, the result of countless generations of heavy 
taxation, of understating the number of persons to each dwelling. 
To this day the less enlightened have a fear of some impending 
poll-tax whenever a census official appears, with the result that 
figures given for large cities are many thousands lower than tl>o 
actual number. _ With the coming of the Post Office in the last 
deendo of the nineteenth century some closer approximation has 

tt 1 © official native population is given 
at 700,OCX), and that of foreigners in the concessions, exclusive 
of military forces, as 1,549 and 1,200 Japanese. Foreign 
statistics were merely approximate, for the Chinese Post Office 
did not then handle much foreign mail, almost every nationality 
having its own postal agency. In 1920 the figures were 837,000 
1 Vvvf Se ’ f' 914 . Europeans and Americans 4,000 Japanese and 
1,200 newly arrived Russian, a total foreign population of 11 114 
The existence of seven different national concession areas and a 
rambling surburban district surrounding the native city prevented 
and. still prevents, in addition to other causes anything like a 
reasonably close census. The only hope of ever obtaining the 
real census is the sheep-pen, method. When the Chinese 'Post 
Office, took over the. several national postal agencies in January 
W2H m accordance with, l,l. 0 Washington Conference decision 
the figures were somewhat modified, hut still merely approx¬ 
imate. I hey were officially given ns 838,029 Chinese, 5 700 
foreigners and about 5,COO Jupnnose, a total of about 10 700 
non-Chinese population. At the present time there are cstimnt- 
“a 000 non ' CIlinoae - including 700 Americans, 1300 
Jintish, 600 Germans and Austrians, 700 French, 1200 Russians 
and 5,200 Japanese exclusive of the four thousand foreign 
troops The nature of Tientsin as a. trading center, a place of 
refuge for famine and political sufferers and a tarminal of trans¬ 
portation, malces its population from time to time increase and 
decrease with the elasticity of a toy balloon in the mouth, of an 
enthusiastic boy. It must be pointed out that all figures given 
are for adults only insofar as the foreign population is concerned, 
it the school figures are made a basis of estimate the total num¬ 
ber of children of Occidental parentage must be nearly two 
thousand while Japanese would approximate one thousand five 
mndred, Therefore the 1 total foreign population inclusive of 
Japanese but exclusive of troops can be very closely approx- 
imated to 15,000 persons. 



































































CHAPTER XX. 


Prominent Contemporary Chinese 


1. ]\lA.IOIl-OlCNKlUL YaNCI 1-TBII, Aci'INU Civil. (lOVEItNOIl OF Oltllll.l. 

2. Bciiooi.s roil i-oou ciiiuiukn j Yanu’s fa mine hklikv assistance. . 

3. Wll JlM-I'AlI, UANKF.lt, FINANCIER, STATESMAN, INDUSTRIALIST. 

4. II. E. Hsuehusi Cmn-Cm Chow, leauinu figure in industry. 

5. PROMINENT NATIVE-BOHN CHINESE OF TIENTSIN AND CillllLI rill)VINCE. 

51 1 • Perhaps no Chinese since the (lays of Li Hung-chang 
and the later and briefer period of Yuan Shih-kui has mado 
his influence felt in the native community and indirectly among 
foreigners as General Yang I-teh, Acting Civil Governor and 
concurrently Chief of Police of Tientsin and Chihli Province, 
has done during the past twenty years. General Yang and his 
efficiently officered body of five thousand native police have kept 
crime in the city and neighborhood at a remarkably low mark; 
so low in fact that the armed robberies and crime of Shanghai, 
a reputed Modcd Settlement, seem by comparison a perpetual 
state of guerilla warfare. General Yang’s swift action and un¬ 
relenting attitude towards criminal classes lias made Tientsin as 
unpopular'ns a hornets’ nest. It is frequently said by persons 
who know the situation that if General Yang and his men were 
to police Shanghai for a month its daily armed robberies would 
become a matter of history. Yang was bom in Tientsin of 
humble parents in 1871 and when a young lad decided to aid 
his family’s fortunes by boldly striding into a tradesman’s shop 
find demanding to be taken on as an apprentice. Shortly after¬ 
wards he went to Shantung for several years. The Boxer 
movement created unsettled conditions in that province and in 
1000 Yang returned to Tientsin. His abilities were not long 
without official recognition for during the administration of the 
Tientsin Provisional Government his proffered and accepted help 
in running down bandits, who infested Tientsin city and environs, 
gained for him in 1901 an appointment as sub-prefect. He 
had been engaged with Captain Tsao and Quincy in organising 
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u police and detective force and in September, 1902, Yuan 
Shih-kai recognised hia merits by appointing him to an important 
detective position in the Native police force. From then his 
rise was slow but certain. In June, 1903, he was appointed 
to an Inspectorship in the Shanhnikwan Railway Bureau. In 
July, 1905, Yang was brought back to Tientsin as Chief Police 
Inspector of the Southern Section of city police and concurrently 
in charge of detectives of the Fire Department. In September 
of the same year ho was appointed Gendarmerie Detective for 
Tientsin by the Grand Secretary, Na Tung, who was then General 
Commandant of tho Gendarmerie. Far his meritorious services 
in that capacity he was in December elevated by Yuan Shih-kai 
to tbei rank of Prefect. In 1906 he was made Chief Inspector 
of Railways inside and outside the Great Wall, at Shanhai- 
kwan, and in 1907 to the High Local Court as Detective officer, 
acting concurrently as Chief of the Tientsin Service and Assistant 
Chief of Police. In this year his rise was more rapid, for in 
addition to soma minor additional offices he was, for having 
helped to maintain China’s neutrality in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904, appointed to the full rank of Taotai, by recom¬ 
mendation of Yuan Shih-kai. In 1908 Yang was made Inspector 
of Telegraph and Telephone linos between Tientsin and Poking 
and in the same year, appointed by Hsu SltUi-chang, then 
Viceroy of the Three Eastern Provinces, as his special detective 
officer in Tientsin. The same year he also became councillor 
to Prince Su, then Minister of the Interior. In, September also 
of the same year he was decorated with the Third Rank with 
Baton of the Second Rank. In December 1910 he was granted i 
an audience by the Emperor Hsuan Tung, and appointed Police 
Taotai of Tientsin. Ho was transferred that year to the post of j 
Kiaug Pei Toatai, but returned tho same month to liis post in 
Tientsin by special request of the Tutuh of Chihli, Chen Kwei- ‘ 

lung. In 1918, when the revolutionary troubles and mutiny broke 
out in Poking and Tientsin and soldiers and bandits began to loot 
Tientsin city, Yang, who had been gazetted Tnoyin of Kuopei, 
was called to suppress the uprising. With characteristically swift 
action Yang arrested 400 of the mutineers in one night, March 
3rd, and after trial the next morning 18 were shot and the rest 
freed. This broke the mutiny and the troubles ended. This 
unrest had been going on since the First Revolution in 1911 and 
owing to the increasing anxiety in the foreign concessions it was 
freely hinted that foreign authorities would institute another 
T.P.G. regime. Bombs and explosives were discovered in several 
places in both the city and concessions and with great fires raging 


m the city the situation had become alarming. The climax was 
reached with the serious outburst of March 3 and 4, 1912, which 
Yang so effectively squelched. 

H 2. During 1912 Yang began upon bin pet scheme of provid¬ 
ing day schools for orphans and poor children. He organised 
a Physical Training Society and then opened schools in the 
many polico and administration buildings at various parts of tho 
city. Teachers were drawn, from among the better educated 
Police officers and the system extended to Shanhaikwan, Tong- 
shan and other places. Within a few months more than 50 
schools were opened to about 6,000 students. These schools 
are maintained at no expense to the children, their tuition, 
clothing and food coming out of public funds or donations by 
wealthy Chinese. The pupils were provided with special suits 
made from cast-off uniforms of the police. These day schools 
nave continued ever since, and are perhaps the most notable 
instance of public benefaction in the whole of China. In 1913, 
m the month of December, Yang was appointed Chief of Police 
by I<eng Kuo-ehnnp, Tutuh. and Civil Governor of Chihli, and 
m May, 1014, wm* appointed by Yuan Shili-kai to (lie post of 
.Pel Mid Kiiiin Will Bhili, equivalent to (lie post of Tientsin 
laotai. In June the same year he was appointed concurrently 
Chief of the Judicial Department of the Peiyang Army and 
Assistant Commander of Martial Law Headquarters in Tientsin 
In July he wus promoted to the pank of Ma,jor General with 
hirst Class Golden Decoration. In 1914 Yang was received in 
audience by Yuan Shih-kai and commended for his work in 
establishing day-schools. The same month he was appointed 
Chief of Police of the Administration of Chihli, concurrent with 
his position as Chief of Tientsin Police, und later in tho year 
was decorated by Yuan Shih-kai with the Third Class Chia Ho 
and the rank of Third Class Baron. In 1916 he was given 
the Second Class Chia, Ho by President Li Yuan-hung and 
made commander of the Chihli Military Police. When the 
Chinese took over the Austrian and German Concessions in 1916, 
,;,. an “ , was ma<1 ° chie f of the Special Administrative Areas of 
tientsin. In, September ho was decorated with tho second class 

h “ ou Chia Ho, and in Jnnunry 1918 with the second class 
an vwan Chia Ho, and later in the year raised to the rank 
,, Lieutenant General. In October, 1918 lie was relieved of 
I .. ,P°, appomtments and made a member of the Presi- 
s o y guard. His absence from the police posts was the 
* Bn for an outbreak of crime in the city. The press bewailed 
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Lin absence nnd in response to public opinion General Yang was 
by mandate in Ju'ly, 1919, reappointed to all his vacated posts. 
The crime wave dashed itself on police rocks again and dis¬ 
appeared. Several more decorations were given him in 1920 the 
most notable being the Fifth Grand Order of Merit, for having 
successfully aided in the repatriation of enemy subjects. General 
Yang’s record is made more brilliant by his association with 
Famine and Flood relief work in Tientsin and the province 
generally. Ho worked indefatigably in 1917 during the great 
flood of that year, saving thousands of 'lives by his usual rapid 
action. Ho was to the front in starting a relief fund of $215,000, 
and again in 1920 when drought caused a serious famine bo 
raised. $7,000 for relief work. In 1921 lie obtained $100,000 
lor relief work in Chihli, Anlnvei, Kiungwu and Chekiang, llut, 
possibly, ranking above these in its contribution to preventive 
relief, in General Yang's part in obtaining ground for the 
Cathedral putting, which, eliminated a dangerous loop in the 
iViho, where it and the Grand Canal enter the Huiho. The 
Haiho Conservancy Board and the Chihli River Commission were 
in favor of tl.o cutting, but the question of land tenure of 
occupants was an almost insuperable problem. With his usual 
resourcefulness Yang set about- the task and satisfactorily arrang¬ 
ed the land transfer of occupants to sites that would result from 
the filling in of the eliminated river bed. The cutting was 
made nnd the opening ceremony was one of the most notablo 
landmarks in the history of Tientsin. This cutting had oneov 
before been mooted to Li Hung-ehang, the powerful Viceroy, 
but- even lie found too many obstonlea in the way. Thus what 
Li failed to accomplish, General Yang can now pluco to his 
everlasting credit. During Geineml Yang's long tenure of oilico 
many fur-renehiug municipal improvements in the native city 
have lieen carried out, especially roads, bridges and sanitation. 
Ilia police force is among the most isHiciont in the Fast and, 
as in more progressive countries, they are courteous nnd willing 
to assist the general public in such ways that only a good 
policeman can help. 

H 3. Another Chinese who has left bis influence strongly 
marked in the community is Wu Mao-ting, more populnrly 
known as Wu Jim-pah, now seventy-five years old. In the later 
seventies Wu was the only associate of F. de Bovis, the first 
agent of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation’s 
Tientsin branch, then in a small building on Consular road, about 
where the present Curiowitz Building now stands, After many 


years with tho bank, during which period he was instrument-ail 
in gaining for it a strong position with the Vico-regal Yamen, 
Wu wus in 1894 appointed a Director of the Tientsin-Shanhai- 
lcwan Railway. In 1898 ho was appointed, under the Kang 
Yu-wei reform edicts of the Emperor, one of tho throe Ministers 
in the Nung Kung Shan Pu, or Department of Agriculture, 
Labor nnd Commerce. The other two were Tuan Fang and 
Hsu- Chien-yin. When the Empress Dowager swept the new 
reforms aside and ordered the decapitation of Kang Yu-wei and 
the reformers, Wu fled to the Peking branch of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai iBank, where he gained protection of the British 
Minister. Wu Mho-ting's greatest claim to fame is that it was 
he who first suggested, in 1898, to the Emperor, that Chambers 
of Commerce should ho opened throughout China. This was one 
of the few reforms lift uncaneeiled by flic Dowager and tho 
present great number of powerful Chinese Ollumbers of Com- 
morco is‘duo largely to Wu’e suggestion. In 1897 Wu built 
the first modern industrial plant in Tientsin, the Woollen Mill, 
that stood for three years at the west end of Canton Road. 
With modern machinery and equipment the mill turned out a 
line quality of wooilen cloth, blankets and similar articles. The 
blankets came in useful during the allied occupation of Tientsin, 
and tba mill was wrecked by Chinese gunners during the 
bombardment of the concessions. It is said the Chinese had 
not intended to shell it, but that they changed their mind 
when they saw foreign scouts using the tower as an observation 
post. Wu was for some years compradore of Wmi. Forbes and 
Company, before retiring to his fine mansion opposite tho French 
i’arlc, between, tho Conns Joffro and Jtuo Cliaylard. It is of 
some intercut to rolato that after Kang Yu-wei (led ho was told 
Hnd Wu had been killed. 2(1 years afterwards, in tho summer 
of 1-024, when Kang Yu-wei was riding to TVitaiho in a train 
from Shanghai by way of Tientsin, lie wus telling a, friend about 
his old comrade, Wu Mao-ting, who had bcon "killed.” Wu 
Sung-ping, a son of the Wu Mao-ting, overheard the conversa¬ 
tion and introduced himself. Tho result was a happy reunion 
at Pfdtuiho, of tho two old reformers, 

II 4. One of tho greatest of the ever-increasing number of 
Chinese industrial magnates in Tientsin is H. E. Hsuehhsi Chih- 
Ciii Chow, Minister of Finance in the early days of the Republic, 
but, since 1C17, retired from politics and mainly interested in 
industrial undertakings. Chow Hsueh-hsi, to use his more 
familiar name, was bom in 1805, in Anhui, son of H. 
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E. Chow Fu, sometime Viceroy of Shantung, Kiangsu 
and Kuangtung, and his early education, like that of most young 
men of his class, was chiefly literary.* Until the Boxer rising, 
he followed the usual Chinese political career, but after that 
upheaval he began to see that China’s needs were of an economic 
rather than a political character. In 1903 he was sent by Yuan 
Shih-kai to Japan to study industrial conditions there, and upon 
his return was appointed Director of the Government Mint of 
Chihli. Ilia knowledge and inspiration gained in ,Japan earned 
for him an appointment ns Director General of Industrial 
Development of Chihli. His industrial career began with this 
appointment and under his direction there was established the 
Technical College of Tientsin, and sixty of more branches of the 
Industrial Bureau as well as several factories were established 
in many parts of Chihli. Among many institutions started by 
Chow Hsuehsi during his term of office are the Peiyang Machine 
Works, a Paper Mill, a native Exhibition, a zoological gardens, 
public park, botanical gardens, for the study of agriculture and 
afforestation, a Weaving Dyeing and Sewing factory, a Tooth 
Powder Mill and a Glass Manufactory. For a while he was 
transferred to Peking as Director of the Peking Water Works, 
to complete its installation. He also started the large weaving 
industry in Kao Yang, Chihli. In 1912 ho was appointed Minis¬ 
ter of Finance under Yuan Shih-kai, the first President, and 
during his tenure of office advocated and aided the introduction 
of industrial pursuits. About this time ho supported the organ¬ 
isation of the Wah Hsing Cotton Spinning and Weaving Co., 
helped float the National Industrial Bank and assisted tho 
establishment of the Farmers’ and Laborers’ Bank. Unfortunately, 
money set aside by the government for these' purposes was mis¬ 
appropriated during the short-lived Monarchical "Restoration in ( 

1917, over which Chow resigned. The affair for ever disgusted him 
with polities and he turned his active attention to industries. 

Among his more important undertakings and associations arc the 
Oheo Hsin Cement Company, organised with the help of Mr. 

Detring in 1905, the Lancbow Mining Company, organised in 
1909, the Pu Yu Machinery Company and the Wah Hsin Bank. 

Among the many industrial appointments held by His Excellency, 
are Director-General, National Cotton Improvement Bureau; • 

Prebident, Wah Hsing Cotton Spinning and Weaving Co.; < 

Director of the Wusih Kwang Chin Cotton Mill; Director of tho 
Peking Water Works Co., Ltd.; President of the National i 


* Pioneers of Modern China : H. E. Hsuehhsi Chih-Chi Chowj 1934. 


Industrial Bank of China, and of the Wah Hsin Bank; Managing 
Director of the Lanohow Mining G., Chee Hsin Cement Co., 
and Pu Yu Machinery Co., and Chairman of the National 
Association of Mining Companies. 

f 5. Among the many prominent Chinese, natives of Tientsin 
and elsewhere in Chihli province, who have risen in past years 
to high places in their country’s affairs are: 

Cuanu Cirm-TUNu ( ). a nutivo of Nun-p’i-hsien 

Governor of Shansi, 1882; Viceroy, Liang Kwang, 1881; 
Viveroy, Hukwang, 1889; officiated as Viceroy of Liung 
ltiang, 1891-95, returning then to his Hukwang viceroy¬ 
alty at Wuchang. 

Chang I also known as Chang Yen-mou ( 

a native of T’ung-chou attached to Prince Ch’un’s 
E mbassy to Germany, 1901; Assistant Director of 
Railways and Mines, 1902, Died 1902. 

Chang Jen-chun ()> a native of Fdng-jun-hsien: 
Governor, Shantung, 1901. 

Chang P’ei-lun ( )> a native of Feng-jun-hsien, son- 

in-law of the late Viceroy Li Hung-ohang: Minister, 
Tsungli Yamen, 1883; employed in Council of Govern¬ 
ment Reform, 1901. 

Chang Tseng-yang (IJ/f), a native of Non-p’i-hsim, 
nephew of Viceroy Chang Chiii-tung Provincial Judge 
in Fuhkien und Szechwan; Provincial Treasurer in 
Fuhkion, Hunan, and Ivwangsi. ; 

Oh’u T’ing-sjiao (). a native of Wan-p’ing-hsien, 
in Peking Provincial Judge, Hupeh; Provincial Treasurer, 
Hupeh, 1901. 

Hsu Shou-p’eng (fsraMii ), a native of P’ing-ku-hsiem, 
Minister to Korea, 1898; Senior Vice-President, Board 
of Foreign Affairs, 1901; died 1901. 

Hu Ciiing-kuei ( a native of Yung-nien-hsien, 

Provincial Judge in Shantung and Hunan. 

IIua Chin-shou ( jj-p), a native of Tientsin-hsicu, 
Senior Vico-President, Board of War, 1900; Senior Vice- 
President, Board of Revenue, 1900; died 1900. 

Li Ching-lin ( ), Tupan, 1925. 

Lu Ch’uan-un ( ). a native of Ting-hsing-hsien, 

Governor, Honan, 1883; Governor, Shensi, 1890; 
Viceroy, Szechwan, 1895; Governor Kwangtung, 1898; 
Acting Viceroy, Liang Kiang, 1898; Acting Governor, 
Kiangsu, 1899; President, Censorate, 1900; President, 
Board of Rites, 1900; President, Board of Revenue, 1900. 











Lu Hai-ituan ( ), a native of Ta-hsing-hsien, Peking 

Chief Secretary, Tsungli Ymrum; Minister to Germany, 
1897; Minister, Hoard of Fori ign Affairs, 1J1(VI ; Presi¬ 
dent, Hoard of Works, 1902. 

Of (.lie non-autochthonoun oiVioiala who hold oflioo in Chihli 
during 1890-1902, the. following are probably among the beat 
known:— 

Cji'kn Pao-ciien (): Provincial Treasurer, 1804-05. 

Chino Using Bolt Commissioner, 1807-08. 

Chow Fu ( fti ]^ ); Provincial Treasurer, 1001-02. 

Chow Hao ( ft] jtg): Provinoial Judge 1000. 

Chow Lien ( J$j jilt): Provincial Treasurer, 1898. 

Huano Chien-yuan ( &£££? ): Customs Taotai, Tientsin, 
1899. 

Jung Lu (): Viceroy for a time during 1898. 

Li Hsing-jui Salt Commissioner, 1806-97. 

Li JIung-chang (): appointed Viceroy in 1870, 
served until 1805, when ho was made Pnvoy Hxtruordin- 
ary Viceroy: to Japan to nogolmln I lit* Treaty of 
BhimoiKwchi; reappointed Viceroy in 1900; died 1001. 

Li Min-hiikn Customs Taotai, Tientsin, 1800. 

Ma Yu-k’un ( rG. ill ): Commandcr-in-Chief sincei 1900. 

Nieh Shih-cii’eng ( jftdtjffi) : Commander-in-Chief, 1891- 
1900; killed during Boxer uprising, 1900. 

Sheng Hsuan-huai (£$£{£): Customs Taotai, Tientsin, 
1892. 

Tang Shao-yi ( ): Customs Taotai; 18G9-1900. 

T ing Chii’h ( j: Provinoial Treasurer, 1898. 

T’ing Yung (): Salt Commissioner, 1898; Provincial 
Judge, 1899; Provincial Treasurer, July 1900; executed 
by order of Allies, 1900. 

Wang Wen-shao Viceroy, 1895-98. 

Yang Tsung-ijen ( ): Salt Commissioner, 1898-1900. 

Yu Lu (ffifU'fi): Viceroy, 1898-1900; committed suicide, 
1900; posthumously degraded, 1901. 

Yuan Fbng-i.in (fiM,** ): Provincial Treasurer, 1890-97. 

Vuan Siihi-k’ai ( jit fit fill): Provincial Judge, 1897; Acting 
Viceroy, 1901; Dir color General of Northern It ail ways, 
1902; subsequently made substantive Viceroy. Became 
President of China; died 1915. 



MiMTAIIIMT rill.lTICIANH AT TIENTSIN (JoNKKIIKNCK, 1924. 8TANI1INO : YVlI 
Kwano-iisin, Minister or Was, 1925. Hkatkii : Feng Yimihianu. 
Luang Tso-un. Tuan Chi-jui, 1’iiovisionai. President, 1925, and 
Lu Yuno-hsiang. 



• Ink or Tientsin's trade handicaps : the uh.itary incubus on the 1‘eking 


Mukden It ah. way/ Fengtien troops, 1924. 


























BRIGADIER-GENERAL CONNOll, COMMANDING UNITED STATES FORCES IN ClUNA 
AND MEMORIAL TABLET PRESENTED BY VILLAGES TO 15tH U.S. INFANTRY, 1925 



Sun Yat-sen, photographed in Tientsin December, 1924, during Tientsin 
Conference of militarist-politicians. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Schools, Education, Health 


1. The Tientsin (Peiyang) University; a DimiiNo’s “folly" 

2. Schools for foreign children; high standards of efficiency. 

3. firs All-Saints* School/ The Tientsin Grammar School oiucnjsd. 

4. Iientsin American School; Principals since inauguration. 
o. Saint Joseph’s School; Marist Brothers College. 

6 . German and Japanese schools; Proposed Italian school. 

1 . Tientsin Boy Scouts Association; Tientsin Girl Guides. 

8. Nursing Home; Hospitals, Medical and Specialist facilities. 

n d 1 ' ,? ha Tientein University, sometime called “Tenney’s 
College,” and now known as the iPeiynng University, has its 
roots in a movement started in the eighties by Mr. D&trin" 
then Commissioner of Customs. He obtained Li Hung-chan^s 
approval and acquired a tract of ground, now the 1st Special 
Area Police headquarters in the ex-Gorman concession, and from 
funds contributed by both foreign and Ohinose sympathisers- Mr 
Dotring erected in 1887 the main building which still stands 
on that site. The Viceroy became discouraged and the building 
stood empty for six years, being known as another of “Del,ring’s 
roilies * 3>r. Tenney had bem chosen to head the now college, 
bu.t while waiting for the Government to move ho organised a 
private school for Chinese youths. As a result of the Sino- 
Japaneso war, the education idea, received impetus and in 1895, 
the deadlock was broken. The college opened under the auspices 
of Viceroy Wang-Wen-shao and continued until the Boxer 
troubles five years later. During the troubles students and 
teachers prepared to defend the college which was one of the 
Boxers stated objectives. The American forces used the college 
for a little while as a camp, but the Germans later seized it to 
bouse their own troops. This ended the University as far as that 


* Charles D. Tenney; The Government Schools of Chihli Province; 1903. 
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site was concerned. In 1902, the destroyed Hsiku Arsenal was 
acquired and erection of buildings for the reorganised University 
commenced. The college was reorganised and renamed Peiyang 
University. As constructed the buildings accomodated 400stuuents 
but for some time afterwards there were on'ly about 125 enrolled. 
In recent years the enrolment has risen to about 850. Tho 
University and campus covers about 58 across and is famed 
throughout the North for its beautiful setting. Big willow trees 
skirt the western edge of the campus, which is the right bank 
of the Peiho, while fine old tress, well laid out gardens and 
playing fields contribute a campus atmosphere peculiar to many 
of America’s and Europe’s famous universities. The University 
specialises in Mining, Mechanical and Civil Engineering with 
special classes in languages to facilitate study of these subjects. 
Until recent years there was a Law Department, for study 
among other things of legal matters relating to engineering, but 
this has been closed and transferred to Peking the last class 
in Law graduating in 1919. Past Presidents 0 have been Dr 
Charles D. Tenney, Mr. S. L. Wang, Mr. T. L. Chao and Mr! 
H. Y. I 1 eng. '1 ho present head in Mr. Liu Chon-hua. Foreign 
professors at present are Fjdwin A. Sperry, Dr. Harry V. Fuller 
Hnrohl A. Peltumon, Barry C. Eastbam, A. Baltimore! James 
1'. Bull, Edward It. Long, Norman H. Pitman, John W. Oakley, 
Donald D. Smythe, and Mr. Bouchard. Some prominent 
ex-students of the University are O. T. Wang, C. H. Wang, 
Y. C. Chang, T. L. Chao, H. Y. Feng, S. M. Chung, J. H.' 
Liu, b. Chin, Y. 0. Ma and C. HI. Li. Several of them have 
gone abroad and taken high degrees dn Engineering subjects. 
C. T. Wang represented his country at the Versailles Peace 
Conference, and lias held responsible positions in the Pekin" 
cabinet, ' ” 

U 2. Five schools, one British, one American, two French 
and one German, provide schooling for from ten to twelve 
hundred children between kindergarten ages and sixteen. Many 
residents still send their boys to boarding schools at Chefoo and 
Weihaiwei, but this custom, like the summer exodus to the 
Beaches, is more a survived of tradition than an absolute neces¬ 
sity. With the development of local school systems to a high 
standard of efficiency the undesirable practice of depriving boys 
in their formative years of tho influence of homo environment 
has long ceased to l>e tho lesser of two evils. As yet local 
finance and national foreign offices have not seen their way cleur 
to establishing higher schools of learning for their own nationals, 
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although plenty of money is sent here to give that education 
to the Chinese. There seems to be still surviving in home official 
circles worn out traditions' that children of their nationals born 
abroad must return ‘to the land of their fathers to become 
educated and, steeped, in their several national philosophies of 
government, ethics and religion:. Whatever it is, the fact remains 
that hundreds of children, British, American, French and others, 
never return to .their father’s country—the expense and agony of 
separation are too great. But the empire, republic and state 
builders of Downing Street, Washington and the Quai D’Orsay 
seem to pay no attention to it and, consequently, pioneers, building 
up the vast trade of these several empires and republics, must 
nob only pay extensively to educate their children dn their early 
years but also pa.y even more extensively if they would gain 
for them the benefits of advanced learning, rightfully due them 
on reasonable terms by the state they do so much, to aggrandise. 
The respective states, of course, give something in return. They 
give the pioneers orders-in-oouncil, trade acta and some exemption 
from taxation, but the pioneers could do with: a few loss battle¬ 
ships and soldiers and a few more text-books and teachers.* 
Tim Education of foreign children in Tientsin was from its 
beginning a serious problem in the private and commercial life 
of the port, principally in tho engagement and retention of 
executives and assistants from home countries. Qualified 
executives have been naturally anxious, if they have children, 
to obtain for' them the right sort of early education that would 
fit the children to continue higher studies abroad. It has been 
too often the case that exceptionally competent and valuable 
men have been forced to resign and return to their homelands 
in order to give their children proper education. The disagreeable 
alternative, accepted by many to their sorrow, was to send 
children home at an early age, thus depriving parents of the 
companionship of children and at the same time depriving the 
children of vital home and parental influences during their 
formative years.* 

f 3. This state of affairs continued until the early nineties, 
when in response to public agitation, a small school was started 
in a building belonging to the All Saint’s Church, on Racecourse 
road, south of tho present Manse. This school grew with the 
port and was known as tho All Saint’s School. By 1000 tho 

* Seaports of the Far East; Article on Tientsin; by present author; 1924. 

* Tlie Growth of Tientsin; by present author; 1924. 
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building lnul become too small to properly accomodate ilo pupils. 

Tlio question of religion also become' a factor, parents pressing, 
as elsewhere in the world, for non-sectarian education. Matters 
were left in abeyance during the Boxer rising and for some time 
afterwards, the All-Saints School having seased, When Tientsin 
recovered from the disaster and a progressive reaction set it, the 
matter again became vital. The erection of the new and present 
Tientsin Club in 1902 left vacant the old Tientsin Club, now the 
Volunteer Headquarters. A School was started in this building, 
pending the construction of a private non-sectarian institution, 
the Tientsin Grammar School. This was completed in 1905 and 
at the time was a school for boarders and well as day scholars. 

The boarding accomodations have been in the course of years 
gradually absorbed by the over increasing need of class-room 
space. The growth of other boarding schools elsewhere in 
Tientsin and China took care of children of parents in the interior 
and the Grammar School became a few years ago a non- board¬ 
ing institution. Thera is, it might be stated in passing, still 
a, great need for a non-seotarian boarding school conveniently 
situated in relation to the railway system of North China, and 
there is at present a possibility that one will be built 
at Tiensin’s summer resort, iPeitaiho, 150 miles away on the 
coast. The Grammar School’s progress has been so great, the 
enrolment having increased from 63 in 1915 to 250 in 1925, 
that the Municipality, which took over the school, as a 
Municipal enterprise', a few years ago, has planned to erect a ! 

much larger and more modem building in the Extra-Mural Area. 

The cost of this new school has been estimated at $100,000. It i 

will accomodate from four to five hundred pupils. Head Mias- j 

tors of the Tientsin Grammar School have been from 1905, A. , 

Kirkhope, M.A., F. Geaeh, and from 1915 to tbo present time, 

IT. J. Turner, Mi.A. The school is open to all residents irrospee- | 

tivo of nationality, although whenever there is pressure upon \ 

accomodation, preference is given to children of British parents. { 

Illustrating the attendance the official report for 1924 gives an 
enrolment of 226, of which 110 are boys and 116 girls. 109 were 
in the Upper School, while 117 were in the lower or Preparatory. 

130 were British and 96 of other nationalities. The system of i 

this school is designed to educate children of from six to sixteen j 

years old, beginning with kindergarten and running through two h 

Transition classes and five Forms, each Form divided into two f 

divisions, excepting Form 4. The top Forms work for the Com- j 

bridge University Local Examinations, Senior Junior and Preli- j 



Maiust Brothers’ College, Tientsin. 



'•'he Hmfeuor Kiiano Hsu ; 1875-1908; I'HOtoorapueo at the age of 
3 SHORTLY AFTER ASCENDING THE THRONE. 
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minary. A pass in the Senior Cambridge exempts a student 
from many of the Professional Entrance Examinations in Eng¬ 
lish Universities and enables the student to enter the home 
Universities without further examination or Matriculation ex- 
• amination. As may be familiar to many, these Cambridge Locals 
are conducted under the auspices of that University by 'local au¬ 
thorities appointed by Cambridge for the purpose. The School 
has twelve touchers, four male, and eight female, including the 
kindergarten teacher. All of thcso nro selected by the. British 
Municipal Council from among the best qualified and most ex- 
peritneed teachers in England. There nro three, terms a year, 
each of about 13 weeks, with a summer vacation of 12 weeks 
and a few days at Christmas, Easter and certain national holi¬ 
days. The fees arc moderately fixed at term rates of $30. for 
kindergarten age, $34.50 under nine, $40 under ten, $50. under 
twelve, $55. under fifteen and $60. over fifteen. Discounts are 
given for several in a family of ten per cent, for two children, 
twenty per cent, for the three and thirty-three and a third per 
cent, for four. Missionary families receive an additional ten 
per cent, discount. 

H 4. The Tientsin American School was started in 1922 and 
now has an attendance of 80. It is based on the American 
Grammar School system with a kindergarten and eight grades. 
It educates children of from five to thirteen year's old, one year 
allotted to each grade. Graduates may enter any High Seliool in 
the United States without matriculation examination. Them arc 
four teachers, two on full time, two on part time, and a special 
teacher of Drench and a Grade teacher. There are threo terms 
of 12 weeks each, and vacations of 12 weeks in summer, two 
weeks at Christmas, a week at Easter and a few days on certain 
national holidays. Fees are: Kindergarten $40. per term, first 
and second grades, $50., third, fourth, and fifth $60. and sixth, 
seventh and eighth $60.67, No special restrictions are placed on 
nationality but American citizens get twenty-five per cent, 
reduction of fees. Principals of the school since its beginning 
lava been Miss Mary Smith and Miss Helen Smith who suc¬ 
ceeded her sister when she resigned. 

f 5. Saint Joseph’s School, a combined day and hoarding 
institution, was originally part of the work of the Lazaiist Sisters 
of Mercy but owing to the increasing need of the Sisters to 
coil me t ieii energies to hospital work, the Seliool was turned 
over in 1914 to the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. The first 
seliool rooms were on the line de France and were moved in 





































1018 to Bug Chnylard and Bug de Verdun corner. The present 
now building on Bug Sabouraud was erected in 1923. Mother 
Superior Mary Lilian has been in chargo of the school since 
1015. Studies uro pursued either in French or in English. The 
French course includes kindergarten, preparatory, oloinonfiiry, 
middle and high courses; the English includes kindergarten, 
primary, grammar and advunoed grades. All subjects on the 
curriculum are obligatory except the catechism, oil painting and 
instrumental music. Fees are a monthly rate of $0. for kinder¬ 
garten, $8. for intermediate classes and $9. for the two highest 
classes. Terms are one of four months and two of three each. 
Two months holiday, July and August, is given in summer. 
Boarders are charged, tuition included, $50 a month. Luncheon 
is provided for day scholars at a small charge, and text books 
are loaned to students at the monthly rate of ten cents a book. 
Indicating the progress of the school there were in 1914 only 
46 day scholars and 14 boarders, where ns in 1925 there are 200 
day scholars and 50 boarders. The Marist Brothers College, 
a Boman Catholic institution, conducted by French Fathers, 
provides classes in both English and French. It had -120 
pupils in 1920 and 150 in 1925. There are four classes 
in the English Department, the lowest for children of 
nine yeurs and the highest for children of fifteen. There 
are two classes in French, one for children of about ten 
years and the other for children of about thirteen. Thera are 
eight male teachers and two extra for Latin and (Piano, engaged 
locally from local residents. The College has three terms a year, 
one of four and two of three month’s duration. Summer vaca¬ 
tion is two months, Christmas ten. days and Easter ton days. 
There is no understanding with other institutions abroad to 
admit without examination. The fees range between $80 and 
$40 per term. 

6. Other schools are the German and Japanese. There is 
as yet no Italian school, but the Italian residents are planning 
to begin a Municipal School in their Concession. At present 
children of Italian residents attend other local schools, princi¬ 
pally the French. The German School, suspended during tho 
War, bus at present an attendance of about fifty. The Japanese 
Municipal School has nn enrolment of 500, with 25 teuchera. 
There are twenty different grades for children of from 7 to 12 
years old. Fees are only $1 a month for one child and fifty 
cents each for additional children in one family. Tho curriculum 
includes a large amount of technical and commercial studies. 
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Tientsin, 1924. He tried desperately to drag his father out of 
a room after he had been overcome by smoke and gases. He 
lost his life in the attempt. 

The Girl Guides Local Association, Affiliated July 1919, 
consists of Committee: Mrs. Ker, Mrs. Payne, Mrs. Eckford, 
Mrs. II. Jackson, Mrs. O’Neill, Mrs. McPcat, Mrs. Heed, Mrs. 
Martin, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Wheldon, Mrs. MoEachran, Miss 
Martin, (Hon. Sec. and Treasurer); Commissioner: Mrs. Howard 
Payne. District Captain: Miss Elccles. Lieutenants of 1st 
Company: Miss Graham, Miss Eagsdale. Lieutenants of 2nd 
Company: Miss Martin, Miss Morton. Brown Owls: Miss 
Morton.; Miss Martin. Tawny Owl: Miss M. Fleet, Miss E. 
Adair. 

8. No record of the Concessions would be 'complete without 
some reference to the existence of thoroughly modem and reliable 
hospitals in Tientsin. The Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee Hos¬ 
pital for general patients, is well staffed by experienced nui'ses 
and under direction of trained medical men. In connexion with 
it there is also an Isolation Ward, for infectious and contagious 
diseases. Dr. O’Neill’s Nursing Home is another modem ins¬ 
titution mainly for maternity cases.. Other excellent institutions 
nro the Jibpilnl (lenorul in the 1'Voncli CoiicoHsion, staffed by 
French Bisters, the Italian Hospital in the Italian Concession and 
the 15th Infantry’s Hospital at the American Army Compound, 
which sometimes admits non-military patients under special cir¬ 
cumstances. Quo]Hied medical attendance is obtainable in all 
institutions. Special branches of medicine, such as Dentistry, 
Sux-gery, Ophthalmology all have their qualified practitioners and 
it has also become possible to obtain Pasteur Treatment, by the 
construction and organization of a modemly equipped Pasteur Lu¬ 
ll oratoxy in the French Concession.* 


The Growth of Tientsin; by present author; 1924. 
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Commerce, Economics, Shipping 


1. The Tientsin Chamber of Com merge ; Separate national bodies. 

2. Trade or Tientsin; Second largest port in China; Early days. 

3. Principal Exports or the “Kiuhties" ; The risk of exports. 

4. American Piece Goods; Fraudulent trading; Packing plants. 

5. Wools, goatskins, dates and coal in the “Nineties". 

6. Boxer troubles effect on trade; 1908 Piece Goods crisis. 

7. Tlentsin-Pukow Railway and trade; Cotton Testing House. 

8. 1UADE AND WAR YEARS; INCREASED EXPORTS; NATIVE MILLS. 

9. 1 he Haiho open all year ; Textile manufactures ; local troubles. 

10. Civil war and trading; 1917 floods; Submarine harvesting 

11. Post war inflations; High silver; 1920 Piece-Goods crisis 

12. Prolonged drought affects trade; Haiho an all-year port. 

13. Irade figures reach records ; Germans again in China markets 
German ships return; Haiho deepening; the Taku channel plan. 

15. 1924 TRADE BREAKS ALL RECORDS; “Bad BUSINESS" AND DISTRIBUTION. 

16. Port of Tientsin Trade statistics; 1861 to 1924. 

17. Port of Tientsin Shipping statistics; 1861 to 1924. 

.^f 1. Tho Tientsin Chamber of Commerce was organised in 
1887 and until the great war of 1914—1618, it was tho only body 
representing the commercial interests of Tientsin business men 
Of the original sixteen charter members in 1887, seven of whom 
were British, four Glerman, three Russian, one French and one 
Amencam, only six, ail British, remain in Tientsin as they start- 
ed, Tho seventh reorganised and became Hatch, Carter & Go. 
which still exists, Tho one American firm was Russell A Co., for 
many years tho only representative of American trude in the'Fur 
hast.* In 1904 the American Trading Company succeeded to 
Russell A Co’s, membership of the Chamber, and another new 
American member, Edgar Pierce Alien, was added tho same year. 
Of the throe original Russian linns, Slurtself A Co. was parti¬ 
cularly associated with tho growth of prosperity of Tientsin. Mr. 


* North China Star Anniversary Magazine; 1920; Article by Richard T 
Evans. 
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Startseff came to Tientsin in. the 'late sixties, and was one of the 
pioneer builders of the port. He owned a large tract of land oc¬ 
cupied by native dwellings near the present American Barracks, 
and which was known as “ Startseff's Village. ’ His gift of fifteen 
mou of land to the Chinese Government for a Busso-Chinese 
School was sadly misused. Before 1904 there was one Chinese 
member of the Chamber, the Imperial Bank of Chino., but since 
that year thcro have been no others. German and Austrian re¬ 
presentation in the Chamber increased from 25% in 1887 to one- 
third in 1004, but decreased gradually until in 1014 it was reduced 
to 22 and in 1918 to 8 per cent. German members served on tho 
committee until 1918. Since 1023 German membership has be¬ 
gun to increase, but with the great commercial expansion of the 
port their membership is still a small percentage of the whole. As 
c, result of the war in Europe the British commercial interests 
formed a separate body in 1915, followed closely by the Americans 
in 1916. The Tientsin Chamber became the Tientsin General 
Chamber of Commerce, which is coming to the forefront again 
since the war as a representative of general commercial interests. 
Other national interests also broke away to form their own bodies 
and Tientsin now has eight Chambers: The General, British, 
American, Japanese, Chinese Chambers and Tientsin Sections of 
the French and Italian Chambers of Commerce for China. Men 
prominent in connection with the (British Chamber in recent years 
havo been B. G. Buchan, K. W. Mounsoy, and E. C. Peters. Tho 
latter has also taken un active part in tho General Chamber’s 
work, holding office as Chairman for several years. In connection 
with the American Chamber the names of J. D Dobbins, B. N. 
Bitching, L. O. McGowan appear closely associated with! its form- 
ation, while Bichard T. Evans, as Secretary, A. 0. Cornish, E. K. 
Dowry, Myron Simon, Dr. Charles J. Fox, F. F. Spielman, Dr. 
H. V. Fuller, B. T. MacDonnedl, W. T. Collins, C. E, Seymour 
and C. J. Donnell have been associated with its activities m 
official capacities during recent years. The Japanese Chamber 
antedates all single national bodies, being established in iientsin 
during the Boxer troubles as the Japanese Trader's Association. 
Some of its principal members in recent times have been n. 
Takano, Y. Dei, T. Ishizawa, Y. Kobayashi, U. Ando and 1. Ho- 
mome. This Chamber takes more upon itself in the way of foster¬ 
ing trade among its nationals than nearly all the other foreign 
bodies put together. In 1920 its annual budget was $10,00). »* 
against $2,000 for the General Chamber and $1,600 for the Amer¬ 
ican, Among its work are weekly trado circulars relating to cur- 
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rent commercial and financial affairs, trade opportunities and 
political nuittora. * ho French Chamber in a laxly for the entire 
commercial mlerests in China, hut its Tientsin section is well to 
the fiont m local problems. Among it's prominent workers the 
names of 1> Chariot, M. Bottegay, E. Pierrugues, L. Suiraiw* 
aro frequently mentioned. The Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
is a flourishing organisation of semi-political character It is the 
only commercial body that maintains its own building. Although 

moSfSS. y “ Stl11 8eemS t0 W r 0 ™* 01 i» com- 

. *?* I ? ie trad ® of pencil* from the veiy eariiesfc times has 
bun largely a. matter of marketing and distribution. It is the focal 
point of the commerce of an area of about 200,000 square miles, 
not including Mongolia, and the mart of practically 60,000 000 
people. The value of Tientsin trade in 1861 was Taels 5,475,644 
whereas m 1924 ti was Taels 251,000,000. Tientsin is the second 
largest port in China, well ahead of Dairen and Hankow The 
Imperial Maritime Customs took charge of Tientsin’s commerce 
m May, 1861 when imports formed by far the largest part of 
trade, fn addition to the uhuiiI Hurts of piece goods, there were 
Hiidi articles as Spanish Stripes, Turkey Beds, Camlets and Long 
"Is. I ( or many years after the port was opened Piece-goods’ 
paper, sugar, tea, gold leaf, camphor, needles, matches, and 
Opium were the principal imports. The principal exports from 
1881 for a number of years were Dry Flowers, Medicine, Flint 
nteels; Black and Red Dates, Deer Homs, various fruits, nuts, 
heeds, hair, fish bones, mushrooms, raisins, rhubarb, cotton and 
Milted cabbage. Fix-ports were often less than one-tenth of the 
total value of trado. Many imports and exports fluctuated greatly 
111 the early days of trading, some years an article which had been 
Mrongly m vogue for a year or two would disappear altogether for 
» lew years only to revive again a year or two afterwards, 
tor instance Peas and Beans reached Taels 41,000 in 1866 and 
‘'“7-Taels 630, two years later. American drills were Taels 
>-,000 in 1861 and Taels 8,500 in 1865. The Russian Brick 
. tru<le has disturbed the ordinary reckonings of commerce 
hi the port. The tea came down river from Hankow 
joa a! though imported in Tientsin was re-exported over- 
■‘ii into Russia. In 1870 several other imports became 
- l' r ' J, ' uue nt into the trade, among them manufactured metal 
J',, ’ P 1 ® 4 ® 18 - nnil . s - window glass. In the exports there 
ppeared btraw braid, camels and sheeps wool. In 1870 the 
i me ico of obtaining Inland Transit passes commenced, two Ger- 
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mans procuring passes for camels wool. In 1871 they obtained 
seven, 3 for camels and 4 for sheeps wool. This practice grew so 
fast that in 1875 twenty-five passes were issued to cover, hides, 
horse-hair, wools, furs and yak toils. By these posses the original 
commodity in tho interior was able to pass through Provincial tax 
bureaus free> of taxation, on tho assumption that the commodities 
were destined for ultimate shipment abroad. ‘‘It is pleasant to 
feel assured that the commodities are intended for genuine ship¬ 
ment abroad, and that the speculators arc untuined by collusion 
with others amenable, through their nationality, to any taxes im- 
posed by tlui Imperial (lovernmoiit ."* Tho documents went 
trouted with the grnnient respect, although (lie'loan limy caused t<> 
Provincial rcveinuo was not incoiisidomblo. By basil lari If Omnelii 
wool would have been subjected to ho a tax of more than four 
mince heavier than was collected on tho passes. Camels wool at 
that time was laid down in Tientsin at about Taels 7.50 a picul. 
1875 was also noted as the first year in which native merchants 
and dealers attempted a boycott. Its cause was the spocial levy 
on Chinese owned imports of native origin in force in the old 
Chinese customs house, which was customarily postponed until 
merchandise was either re-exported or sold for local consumption. 
This postponement was a breach of rules laid down by the Im¬ 
perial Commissioner some years previously. The rules required 
the foreign customs office (Imperial Maritime Customs) to issue 
three certificates, one showing tax due to old customs house, hut 
it fell into abeyance,. On March 6th, 1875, the Superintendent 
mailed a proclamation naying Unit the old rule would immediately 
con to into force Tim Cliiueue invivtiaiils were accordingly angry 
at |,lie roiiiiiTceilioii of what they considered was a dead rule, mid 
mid promptly relum'd to take delivery of oonaigimionhc They 
feared the did rule would also ho made to apply to imported for¬ 
eign goods. By March 17th, there had accumulated 3,000 triple 
certificates in the Customs House and the Superintendent pro¬ 
claimed that' tho taxes would be collected by an office to office visit 
of customs collectors and stated that business would bo resumed 
on March 22nd. The Merchants’ answer was to close their doors 
to business on the 21st and all other shops followed suit. A for¬ 
eigner writing at the time says it was impossible to buy anything 
in Tientsin native shops. However, the Merchants won their , 

case, for tho obnoxious proclamation was withdrawn upon the . 

intervention of the Viceroy. Business was resumed in full on | 
March 25th under the previous system;, bub tho stoppage j 

* Mr. Macpherson j Commissioner of Customs; Trade Report, 1876, ■ 
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I'viwiMiuHy mid now ni normal iiiininoMn r<>r the reiit of 

the yiwif, 

H3. In Hu* oightieu Uio principal exports won? hM-iiw braid, 
md i it ni black dates, (lion' horns, camels anil sheeps wool, beans, 
rhubarb and tobacco. Pioea goods ami cotton. fabrics totalled 
mom Uiali 11,000,000 pieces in 1888. A foalim: of tlio trading wiib 
tlio aminaJ visit of 5100 Shansi iliadorn who came to select piccu 
goods for their market. Various grades of straw braid wore 
bought in. Tientsin, at a picul rate of from eight to fourty-six 
taels. Camels wool cost Taels 9. a picul at Kwoi Kim Cheng, and 
tlio dirty Poking Carnols wool, about Taels 5.75. Coal, Skin rugs 
mat: greys Tad: I. a piece; blacks Tads 0.70 lo BO; whiles. BO 
h> J.00. Of Ihe •blit v easels entering Hie port in IHHii, HI! were 
aiding ships. In tlio middle of tlio eighties tlierci wiim a remark- 
able rise in the importation ol cotton piece goods from America, 
iih well as an inercaso in window glass, metals, matches and sugar. 
Opium practically vanished from the imports of the eighties, 
there being but 1,800 piculs in 1885 and 1,800 in 1890. This was 
r. remarkable decline for in 1865 the imports of all varieties of 
opium, Malwa, Patna, Benares, Persian, Turkish, totaled 5,500 
piculs. Lho principal exports were bristles, a newly discovered 
commodity, coal from the Kaiping mines, which totaled 47,000 
loss in 1890, red and black dates, in 1890 totaling 58,000 piculs, 
deer horns, medicines to tlio value of four luldis in 1890, goat skin 
rugs, which rose from 820,000 pieces in 1885 to 407,000 in 1890, 
straw .braids, and sheep and camels wool. Sheeps wool rose from 
20,000 piculs in 1885 to 80,500 in 1890. 

The following table of the principal exports from the opening 
of tlm port to 1890 will give some idea of the rise of the port's 


Almonds 
Beans, pens 


(on!, Kaiping 


Horns, deer 
Medicines 


A. S. Watson & Co’s, bwiuhno, Victoria Road. 
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«jj 4. During tlu? latter part of the eighties American piece 
goods were in great favor with Chinese to Uio detriment of ling, 
lish materials. It was said that the natives preferred the Ainu- 
ioun goods becauso they were not so heavily sized os the Eng. 
lish and wore more durable although slightly more expensive. 

It wan imported that largo quantities of tlu? drills wore really 
Mauoliestor goods, manul'aoturod and packed t<> imitate the Amor- 
can fuhrio. There was a decline in noodles owing to largo 
quantities of. worthless articles coming on tlu? market. Most of 
those wore simply burnished iron wire with a hole in ono end. 
Dye-crystals also were imitated with worthless pieces of colored 
gypsum and similar substances. Straw braids wero frequently thu 
subject of fraudulent manufacture; sticks wero shortened, in¬ 
ferior qualities were mixed with superior and thb braid was 
heavily sulphured and stretched. Jute exported from, Tientsin 
earned favorable comment on the London market in the late 
eights. Heavily sanded wool deliveries in Tientsin created 
a great deal of trouble in the late seventies and early 
eighties. Before the iritrodpotion of modem cleaning arid pack- 
in" methods wool was shipped ill tho state it was received fioni 
tho interior, with tho result that local firms lost heavily an 
shortages when tho wool was eldanod abroad. Hand mixed wda 
wool sometimes reached fifty per cent of tho total weight, while 
the average was thirty to forty per cent. To overcome this tho 
foreign exporters set up their own cleaning and packing plants 
and purchased the wool on its cleaned and packed weight, banco 
each firm buys through its own Chinese compradore this man 
also has full access to the cleaning and packing plants and also 
checks the weight memos. This practice, although it means n 
certain loss to native wool dealers in having to pay freight on 
sand, continues to the present day, not because they expect to 
cheat, the foreign buyer, but becauso it is “old custom. The 
natives expect a loss of thirty to forty per cent on shipments 
and they reason that if they sent a sand-free shipment of wool 
to Tientsin, the foreigners would still out off the thirty to forty 
per cent. Tho first modem press-packing plant was erected to 
1881 by Collins & Co., and practically all foreign exporters 
had their shipments packed at the same plant. In 1900 Wm. 
Forbes and Co. installed tho first machine cleaning or willowmg 
plant, tlu? work of which had been done previously by hand 
Sinco then other packing and cleaning plants have been ercoM , 
by Mackenzie and Co. Wm. Forbes and Co., and Wilson & Oo j 
Several other European and American firms also have plants, j 
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H 5. Tn 11 io nineties big iueivmu'H worn noted in wools, ;;<>nI - 
tiliinti, tunned mill iiiiliiuned, nil tnul black tlulcti, mcilicincM 
Imiilmkiim mid Kaipiug coal. Or.Ich at this period worn bought 
in Tientsin at from Tads 2.HO to 8.(JO a picul. Bristlea continued 
to incrciiuo and could l>o purchased in Tien tain for Taels 1.50 a 
picul. Bristles was also a lino in which, the foreign buyers hud 
mucih difficulty. In the eighties and nineties the method of col¬ 
lecting them was by itinerating middlemen, who traveled all over 
the north from village to village buying whatever was available 
from pig farmers and abattoirs. Under foreign supervision tho 
collections were sorted into various lengths and an average as¬ 
sortment at that time was 29 per cent 2.| inches; 7 per cent 4”; 
21 per cent 5” and 1 per cent 6”. Prices depended upon length, 
tho 2,i” fetching ten pence a pound in London, while the 0” 
sold lor 4 ahiMings or more. Tho average assortment in a. eiiuo 
sold for one shilling a pound. Sorting expenses were reckoned 
at Taels 4.. a picul, while freight and charges came to Taels 10. 
In the course of lime, the bristle peddlers were eliminated from 
the market, and centrally situated sorting bouses .in various 
parts of North Chinn collected, and made up assortments ac¬ 
cording to the known desires of foreign buyers. This obviated 
much of the trouble but the bristle trado is still known, for its 
extremely difficult features. Straw braids were “very much at 
the mercy of foreign fashions” in straw hats, and from year to 
year various qualities and descriptions have experienced rises 
and falls. In the nineties the American duties of from 32 to 04 
per cent of the cost price also affected tho Tientsin market. 
Goatswool, or cashmere came into prominence in the nineties, 
while tho odious Opium was on the decline. "Prophecy points to 
tho death of the import trade of foreign opium in the not very 
remote future,” says Mr. Detring in his report' for 1893. Trade 
in this decode was hit by the 1890 Hood* anil the 1891 war with 
•Iupon. Camels wool still in high demand rose to Taels 18 a 
picul in 1894. Untunned goatskins toho to 1,700,000 pieces in 
1891, and the price rose with them from Taels 9. and 10, to 
Taels 33 and 34 a picul. Tho import of kerosene oil become con¬ 
spicuous in the middle nineties, and storage tanks were creeled 
near tho limits of the British concession. In 1897, ns noted else¬ 
where, tho river was “almost useless as a waterway” and only 
one steamer reached the Tientsin bund. Trade nevertheless 
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gained gradually and in 1899 the record figures of Taels 77,604,- 
562 were attained. 

f 6. The Boxer troubles out the trade for 1900 to less than 
50 per cent of the previous year, but by 1902 it recuperated and 
surpassed the record of 1899. Japanese activity in the post- 
Boxer years added greatly to the trade of Tientsin and their 
ships began to arrive in large numbers, excepting in 1904 and 
1905 us a outcome of the Russo-Japanese War. 1908 was a. dis¬ 
astrous year, several foreign firms going to the wall owing to tho 
disastrous practice of giving long credits and to a fictitious boom 
in importa following tho Boxer uprising. Many other firms were 
just'able to weather the storm. In a desire “to get-rich-quiolc- 
ly ’ foreign firms accepted great numbers of orders from native 
brokers without adequate guarantees. Political unrest duq to the 
death of the Empress and Emperor in 1908 had 'largely to do 
with the native dealers and merchants being unable to take up 
their goods. The estimated indebtedness of the Chinese mer¬ 
cantile corhmunity to the foreign firms was Taels 14,000,000, 
which' at the end of 1909, as the result of deducting apparently 
irrecoverable debts, and compounding others, was reduced to 
five millions. The payment of this was settled by agreement 
with the Diplomatic representatives of the foreign importers and 
a committee of the principal Chinese hongs, known as tho “Li 
Shih Hui”, whereby the defaulting dealers were to pay their 
debts iu instalments covoring 26 years, with interest at 4 per 
cent, (lie interest alone being payable during the first four ycam. 
Tho Commercial Ouurnuloo Dank of Chihli was specially estab¬ 
lished to take care of the matter and to act as a clearing house 
or a middleman between Chinese and foreigners. All assets and 
liabilities of the native dealers involved wero token, over by tho 
bank, and the claims of the foreign firms were wiped off by the 
issue of bonds. The nominal capital of the bank was Taels 4,- 
000,000, of which the Viceroy contributed half, tho other half 
being provided by foreign merchants. The Viceroy paid one in¬ 
stallment of Taels 250,000 of his share of the Capital, and the 
Bank issued bonds to the extent of Taels 5,U00,000. The 
Viceroy's capital was guaranteed by native assets, and the Chin¬ 
ese dealers assets in possession of the bank totalled Taels 8,000,- 
000. The banks affairs were managed by a mixed directorate 
or three foreigners and three Chinese. 

H 7. 1910 is chiefly noted for tho opening, by an official trial 
trip, on January 10th of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, from 
Tientsin to Tsang chow. 90 miles further to Tehehow was opened 














































Bank or China. Ruf. Pasteur and Rue de Paris. Building erected on site of old Victoria Buildings for 
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in April and on October 28H. ,, u; , 1 ■ 

was begun. Passengers had f i veeldy service to Tsinnnfu 
Mvor. IVaina £*£ £ £?** «>» 

from Tsinanfu to Tnianfu 00 mil 1 .. Ul * SI(,t - (>f the river 

station was opened on December llfh^Th fi i, / c . | Tl ' !nfcsJn Wcsfc 
to Pukow left Tientsin, December 4tb 1011 ^ J 'T g ' CXprc ' ss 
weekly service of 20 hours to ’ ‘ , ’ ^tabhshing a twice 

Shanghai by the Shanghai Nnnl-i il and a further 8 hours to 

Mi received an impi'S'f trade Ticn . 

ttio rich productive districts to u,„ , M fty ’ * a PP m 3 ns it did 

1910 coal exports reached 1 150 ooo + out 1 " nd south-west. In 
revolution J pKst b„ a £. ' A Snv°“.t I " i #U ' f " Kret "' 
service to Shanhaikwan for f 0 “r davs n °Z ^ rail 
looted and burned by mutinous trevJ ' ^i 0 nafclve city was 

the total damage beL es fmald *i U * b 2nd ™ d 3rd. 

md of the year hwevfrT ! J 1 Taels 3.000,000. By the 
tins year rendered 300 000 homeLes* dlatnefc whs rebuilt. Floods 
miles between Tientsin ™ ^a 
and flood refugees stimulated hnildi b ° . 1 - nflux of political 
huriiiiifr oflMldl w JSh, Ton" ‘T. in 

blocked^it fiTtow bourn Xx jffS? I- ^ »“ ^ 

"itli her bow dug six feet into the iW* i S , lncbl , bridged the river 
tlio Gouvcmeur Jaesohke aeninsf- tr n** £ Rnd 1C:r e ^ em pinning 
after years of difficulty in the trnffi Bund - In 1912, 

Anti-Adulteration Association, hi im r * S >tt<>n 

«ns inaugurated. This valuable Seating House 

Martitiino Customs is now I,™ i • tullon undor control of the 
Head Post OffZ £tnZL CoLT/ “*"£ **** the 
1013 from tho slump causd h tu 8S1 . on * Business revived in 

-d fomign imports P diXd t oC; P 70? 0 0 g ^ S ^ ° f 1908 

Taels 23,000 000 n, . s ' U > uw ,u00, an increase of 
, u ' over the previous year Ml 9 an,„ 

,nn three times as much as the „ n « * . , he A' were more 

average over a number of years v,„8 K Vfl im Ports, although the 
°f tho total importations. ^ earS had been fr ° m 60 to 70 pe°r cent 

increase over*lOlB^whiffi tho^pT 1 ™ 0 ^ ° f 1014 showed an 

doublo tho fig ]rcs 7““'° Avenue. not quite 5 per cent, was 

^.iHers at l„rS m nr yCftm beforo - im - Fear of German 
«f "hipping in^August and"?! H ( c, ' H | oa,mod •? tc,n I mnu *y suspension 
•i.ruiioo rctea told hcuvilv ° ? • tJr ' w . 11 0 * u °reuacd murine in- 

'WlHhcyw^lditrS Ma,ler8 “*1 « 
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creased exports by way of Tientsin. The boom was so great that 
not enough ships were found to eaiTy the cargo away. The net 
value of trade in 1914 fell 10,000,000 taels under 1913, due large¬ 
ly to the falling off of munitions imports, owing to foreign em¬ 
bargoes and danger of capture as contraband. The decline of Taels 
3 , 000,000 in exports was attributed to the high rate of exchange 
and depredations of the “Pai Lang”, or White Wolf in Honan. 
Shansi and Kansu, also to unrest in Mongolia. There was a 
phenomenal export of beans and peas; a brisk demand for walnuts 
and a war demand for goatskins in large quantities to be made 
into coats and sleeping bags for soldiers in France. Tanned goat 
skins fell off owing to the tanneries of the United States not being 
able to obtain proper quality of tunning dyes from blockaded Ger¬ 
many. Bristles also receded. The nowly purchased lie-breakers 
negun their work on the river and opened it to traffic in 1014 on 
January 22nd. Another Ice-breaker was obtained in December. 
War exigencies, commandeering of British ships for war uses and 
consequent late delivery of cargloea destined for Tientsin prevented 
any big trading in 1915, but the figures were higher than in 1914. 
Exports increased owing to a brisk demand from abroad. Pack 
ice in the gulf interfered with shipping at Taku. The difficulty 
of obtaining piece goods from abroad stimulated the Chinese to 
one of the most significant steps in their industrial 'life and one 
that will in the course of another decade turn China into an 
exporter of piece goods. They began to erect factories, equipped 
with foreign machinery and supervised by foreign experts, the 
output of these mills is much in favor among Chinese and in¬ 
creasingly so with foreigners. The inferior “Made for Export 
articles of Europe can no longer compete in style and durability 
with the native product, and if the Chinese are wise enough to 
refrain from adulterating their manufactures with shoddy , 
and stand by their low wage scale advantages, European piece 
.rooda, stockings, underwear ami knitted goodH wM man cease to 
find a market in China, The trade of 1915 suffered from lack of 
necessary shipping, the French having withdrawn their direct 
ocean service to Taliu because of war. 

m 9 . In 1916 the Haiho was open the entire year for the fust 
time in its history. Trade was well maintained and reached just 
under the record of 1913. The Chinese government’s declaration 
of a moratorium on the Banks of China and Communications 
upset the money market. The export trade made up for un¬ 
profitable imports, for there was large buying abroad for war u '; 
of cotton, wool, hides, and a big demand from the United States 



(1‘hirto by Yamamoto I'hotu Stailia) 
Tientsin buno ; unloading cargo ,nto “open-air oodown” on bund. 


International Bridge, 1803 to 1927 
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The Chee IIsin Cement Company’s head offices. Hue de Vehdun and 
Hue Takou, French Concession. 



j (Photo by Yuuutmuhf Photo Studio), { 

i International Savings Society, Hue de France. 
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Se?b^JrSro| n the f Toat U 8 *° ^5 , Countr Y ,!i war prosperity, 
a. gradual rise of the price of Slver^nd 1 ’° f Tientsin trade > 
Chinese dealers and compradores held ■ W T “ exchan » a The 
money. Fortunately bigirices nl ™fd* rn ° K,, , < T ta 1 to 8 ni, ‘ »><*« 
to buy and soli at a handsome pm fit 'J' h ot c' f,>rL > m ( fil ? ,ls 
industry began to make big strides m iniV a manufacturing 
piece-goods, sheetings, T-otoths and S VUri0H ® 8orts of 
way into Chinese stores This'ind f s to find their 

newed interest to the European war v “ lou . b ' h owin S its re- 
by Yuan Shih-kai, who had v m 1902 “ d 1003 

machinery and experts installer! a °P B erected and Japanese 
schools to be started in the Provinea'** T ^ caused man y textile 
war there were, in im, mo^an foS d^ ° f “ d tho 
plants engaged in the industry Tho oi 100 d Y 61n g and weaving 
built in 1910 with Chinese ami Wn ^ i<W Mil1 

creased in 1910 from two causes, one aTtS of th ^ 

engineers of the China Coast Guild ?u f tha ofilcers fl nd 

troops to the south by £es e tam 6 % “ ° m ° Vemeat of 
made great strides the same year and aW 1 J&pa ^ eae f ip P in g 
lack of other carrier snnefi p- ‘most made up for the 

by the Lao Hsi Kni incident' wh?* nr GUpJy nffoeted in 1916 
cession struck in retaliation for th C " . G " r "' wc ’ 1,1 41,0 eon- 

a ‘»u by the KttloxU *- 

wViilaS™ta m* uH ,* ‘»r “»•-J. 

"■ ttoar»,. Jii ?' a .? 

the ports comineroe, Steamers of m,Jo +i hundicupped 

draught could not cross the bS- rZT, Z Dm& to ton faat 
via Ohinwangtao, entailing higher Sht cl <T ^ “'S by ruil 
war and civil war in China nLo ) fi . , ” nbarges. European 
conoessions wero £j££V1 ia< * ndv ^^b on trade. The 
Weitze decroas^gTa few ZT T *° feefc deap at the 
Itocreation ground although SS? n i °“ g Talcu E «> d - The 
was two feet under wate? SEL*™ ** **"'* road lovel - 
two to three feet At that ® ,aceoouraa wns ulso submerged 
Weih. w» bej “” d «”> 

course road bridge and the t / ew acres near the Pace- 

if™ k ssaj 
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Irtvm tho former Travont-Hmilh house near Morling’s corner tho 
concessions who out. of a {'rout hoh of»wutor Unit might lutvo boon 
likened, lmd tliwo been a background of hills, to Poitaiho Bench 
or Venice. When tho wind wart high tho breakers were heavy 
and froqiumtly broke over tho back walla of tho Travwu-fiinith 
liouacH. Karly in tho llootla, which oiuuo in tho 'latter part of 
September all munnor of vermin, snakes and oven domestic 
animals were to bo seen swimming in tho water or clinging to 
trees, tops of gravo-mounds and walls. Residents, in order to 
get from, their houses to the. dry Victoria and Bund roads, had to 
improvise rafts out of bath-tubs, lumber and any floatable article 
within reach. The cellars and lower floors of houses were 
uninhabitable save to frogs and fish, while even the upper floors 
in time became too damp for comfort, The Electric light plant 
was flooded and the concessions without light for several nights, 
Basons of small boats were brought up from Chofoo to enable 
the police to maintain effective beats and to expedite tho pass¬ 
age of residents to and from their residences. The smaller of the 
two British Volunteer Brigade’s firo Engines, the Valiant, was 
mounted on a large raft, ready for any emergency in the flooded 
area. With characteristic ingenuity the city fathers hastily raised 
the top of the Weitze, installed pumps at the top end of Bristow 
road and pumped the water out of the concessions within tlic 
Weitze inside of two weeks. Tho floods remained all winter out¬ 
side the mud wall and during that the succeeding winter the erst¬ 
while popular Ice Yachting was resurrected. Among the best 
craft over the three mile triangular course were Mi'. B.C.C. Bur¬ 
nett’s “Pink ’Un” and Mk. Beaman’s “Red Sox.’’ The Japanese 
concession was worse that any other, there being from seven to 
ten feet in many places. 15,000 squares miles of the most populous 
districts of Chihli were under water the flood stretching from 
Tientsin to Paotingfu. Farme-s went about in junks and at¬ 
tempted, by submarine harvesting, to save some of their crops. 
Thinly clad the younger of thorn would take a reaping knifo nn< 
dive through tho too feet or so of clear water to the bottom, out \ 
off few stalks and come up for air. By this painfully slow pro¬ 
cess they saved a small part of thoir crops but the total damngo 
nevertheless was estimated at $100,000,000. Eighty thousand 
groups of dwellings, villages and hamlets were destroyed. These 
floods both in the concessions and outside, had detrimental effect 
upon trade, although the ultimate figures ware surprisingly high, 
in view of the handicaps. There was an enormous booni in car¬ 
pets owing to a great demand from the United States. Toward! 
the end of the year large quantities of inferior carpets wera 



‘'°“ E1UN ExHiwnoa HEiii in Tientsin ; conuhcteii by the French 
(...amber of Commerce ,n 1923 in temporary Bvamsa at corner of Hue 
he prance anji Hue nu Baron Ghos. 

































(Photo by Yamamoto Photo .SV 
MODKIIN SlOHKS, VICTORIA UoAii, 1925. 
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throw back on then- mushroom manufacturer*. many (>r w|| 
uni. on . ol imimw n« a. resii'll, hi,,uorico root, from I. ho Kok(> . 

In- 1017 t “ W,t 7 IUHV l ,p ?‘ ,,,ul * "Tiering in the exports 
. , . 1 Inio was also a marked development in tlio trade in 

Hluxsps and pigs intestines, called casings, wdde.lt were used for 
tub making and sausage manufacture abroad. .Political matters 
affecting trade m 1917. were the attempted restoration of the 
onaic iy, >y Cluing ITsun, and China’s assuming sovereign rights 
over the German and Austrian concessions, follovvim*c£ f* 
lated and ill-advised declaration of war on the Central powers. 

sti?i \lrJ7 h i imm,d * 0 . 000 ,CoO hi, 3918 but was 

Htill affected by war conditions. 1 Ji<r|, 1 )r j (M , H 

pmbts ruled, causing an increase in values but not in quantities 

Silver was moving upwards. America put a strict 1 embargo 

on a number of Tientsin's staple exports, including bides skins 

carpets, curios. Other goods were admitted only with licenses’ 

nred„ef Srn f tUm t ° f 5?® A , rmisfcico <»U8od the demand for row 
pr .duets to stop altogether. Merchants were unable to trade 
pending knowledge of the peace settlement at Versailles. Wool 

lmT%!!V he Umt , 0<1 States cau sed a drop of 20 to 30 per 
in tl-, thnfc although Tientsin. Carpets had been 

f r.v 0 f ame . for a year- Affecting the ultimate prosperity 
n n -H t" m - n ° anlaH meUS,ira the amalgamation of the 
■ n fn °,° 1 riCe T S,0na m 1918, the establishment of the Commis¬ 
sion for the Improvement of the River System of Chihli and 
tho opening of the Cathedral Cutting in tho Peiho. 1919 was 
» miord trade year, due to the, gradual removal of war roidrio. 
lams on the high seas and in commercial dealings generally. 

an extrordinaiy, year, opening with silver soaring to 

? L ' ,,gllts . . 1J, ° 8llvw rise more than compensated 
tor tlie high prices of impoi-ted commodities. “When tho tael 

of'all nj?S°«.T«? re0 ^2 nted * lOTel of 1(> /- «°"» d business men 
aiioH, 1 'S ?* 8C ? why i(i should not appreciate 

vllsf °n % ' f 1 / ),,,lcso J also loat aU idoa of the relative 
H It , I 10 tW ° ^ aDd ora ’"bought. It was freely said 

moHfc 0 “y coolie in ai long gown could walk into a foreign 
him s piece goods department and order all he wanted without 
guaiantees. This is partly a slander for it applied only to 
Lveial °f the smaMw, mushroom foreign fines. Silver then 
ot an to full; the Chinese hoping for a rise, would not settle 
xeimngo contracts, as was customary, with the result that the 


* Customs Trade Reports; 1920; R. H. R. Wade; Commissioner. 
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tael or silver viduo of imported pieco goods was increasing 
rapidly. At tins end of Uio year the tael foil to 4 /ll}. Then 
followed tiu'l “Pieco-floodn ('risk,” which sent several foreign 
llrnirt to the wall, as in 100H, and great ipianfities of pieen 
goods lay in Tientsin gudowim hypothecat'd tn Imnka, while 
every incoming aleamer added In I In* amount, (Ihineae dealers 
claimed they naked tho foreign flrnm to onnool their orders; 
the foreign firms claimed they tried to cancel with Eniropoan 
and American manufacturers, who refuaed, although they were 
in many cases far behind contracted shipment dates. But 
shipment date notwithstanding, the crisis would not have 
materialised if the Chinese dealers had settled their exchange 
contracts with importers, or in other words, agreed to the 
amount of silver they would pay for the gold price 4f the piece 
goods. 1 They hung back, gambling on the chance of a further 
rise in the value of their own silver money, and were caught 
when it tobogganned to less than half of its current value 
when orders were placed. Chinese refused to take delivery of 
the high-priced goods and an {impasse resulted. They purchased 
their immediate wants in the piece goods auctions at Shanghai. 
In tho end a compromise was effected, whereby the foreign 
importers and native dealers pooled their losses; accepted a 
current loss of Taels 1,500,000 and came to arrangement 
whereby the balance of Taels 5,000,000 would be paid through 
tho Bank of China, backed by promissory notes, over a period 
of ten and in some eases twelve yearn. It was estimated that 
tho short boom in high silver netted the Chinese about Taels 
80,000,000; tho foreign firms about half that and the original 
producers little above their own normal margins. 

f 12. A prolonged drought during the latter part of 1019 
and through 1920 following upon bad harvests in 1919, ruined 
the autumn crop of 1920 and caused the worst famine, both 
in intensity and extent, that ever visited North China. Five 
provinces, Chihli, Shantung, Honan, Shensi and Shansi, were 
involved and the famine-stricken area waa about 145,000 Bquaro 
miles, populated, according to conservative estimates, by 
25,000,000 people. Foreigners started relief work and the 
Chinese followed suit. Surtaxes were raised on posts, telegraphs 
and railways. Up to the end of 1020 about 1,000,000 lives 
were saved. Imports increased by about four million tuck, 
due to high prices more than to actual quantities, while exports 
decreased, owing to the famine, by Taels 27,000,000. Tho 
United States bought its carpet wools that year in tlio 
















(Photo by Yamamoto Photo Studio). 
The Gordon Hall and part of Victoria Park, 1924. 



Residence or British Consul-General, corner or Racecourse and 
Meadows Roads, 
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Ai ('cii lino, wIutci tlio export duties hod horn removed. TIhh 
(M it into tlio Tientsin. wool triido, and a possibility of high 
rcutrieJrtvo tariff on corpefw in tlio United. States threatened to 
stop tlio carpet trade entirely. Wools out of Tientsin in 1020 
wore only 82,000 piculs whereas tlio average for tlio previous tivo 
years was 270,OtX). Native mills continued their output, and it 
was estimated that locnl native cotton factories absorbed 2(X>,(XX) 
piculs of raw cotton grown in this neighborhood. Six spinning 
mills with a combined capital of $12,000,000 and a total of 
132,000 spindles, subsequently increased to 300,000, were operat¬ 
ing m Tientsin. Five more with. 122,000 spindles, were in course 
of construction. The ynrns manufactured were 14, 16 and 20 
counts. Tito trade in contraband opium Ixigan to assume largo 
proportions in 1020. The river was kept open all winter by fee- 
breakers. Tlio Chinese government assumed control of the 
Russian concession this year, bolding it “in trust” for the even¬ 
tual Russian government. 

H ^3* 1921 trade reached the record of Taels 224 779 202 ns 
compared with Taels 173,500,000 in 1920. The great famine, in 
which the people ate bark, 'leaves thistles and chaff; sold wives 
and children, land animals houses and furniture and died by 
the thousands, ended in 1921. (By various means, surtaxes and 
donations, the amount collected for relief totaled for all five 
provinces, $19,000,000. Relief work consisted of industrial 
training, ^hools, refugee camps and road building. There were 
50,000 in Tientsin refugee camps. It was deduced from investiga¬ 
tion that famines cou'ld be prevented by irrigation schemes, river 
conservancy, afforestation and scientific agricultural crop rotation. 
Revenue increased by Taels 1,300,505 and shipping by 800,000 
tons. Imports increased by Taels 24,500,000. A drop in metals 
paralysed trade, tons of stocks lying rusting on tlio bund. Taels 
9,000,000 of new machinery were imported for new industrial 
plunts. Germany began to recover her lost position in the dye 
market. Exports increased by Taels 19,000,000; the market for 
sheeps wool being excellent and goats and camels wool to a less 
extent. Bristles fell off twenty-five per cent. Carpets continued 
to increase in response to a big demand from the United States, 
especially for washed colour carpets, which present a beautiful 
silky appearance, and owing to the vegetable dyes with which 
they are dyed they retain their colors and if anything improve 
with age. Liquorice root was in brisk demand, and one firm 
held a monopoly of the trade. This firm had given up its 
agency here to return to its former fields in Turkey but camo 
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buck again a your Inter to Tionluin. The export of walnola 
trebled in 1P21. 1022 trade roached tlu» highest hitherto recorded, 

Tads 214,500,000 at an average exchange rato of 8/9. The 
increase was bon a fide, due to actual quantities and not merely 
of values. Tim general level of prices was only 70 per cent 
above pre-war, as compared with 222 per cent in 1020, which 
was a precipitous decline “with no parallel in tho history of 
the world”.* Tho Chihli-Fengtien political nod military war of 
May, 14122, disturbed the railways hub did not have an appreci¬ 
able immediate effect upon trade. Tim two armies worn strung 
along a battle lino from Cluing Kin Tien, on tho Peking-1 lankow 
line, to Mnehang, on the Tiontain-Pukow lino, easily the longest 
single battle front in the history of modem Chinese warfare. 
Tientsin’s volunteers were mobilised, although there wero more 
than 4,000 foreign regulars in Tientsin at tho time. A 
Volunteer’s "expedition” to Kuyeh, near Tongshan, to rescuo 
some marooned foreigner's, caused much adverse comment at the 
time. 

H H. In 1923 the most notable fact in the export trade was 
the increase in Tientsin Carpets, which went close to the three 
million mark. Revenue and shipping wero both records, while 
the direct shipment to Taku bar from Europe and America 
showed a satisfactory increase. The German flag reappeared in 
1922 for the first time since 1914. The largest steamer to 
negotiate the river, the Fauaang, 300 feet long, of 2,256 tons, 
a fully loaded draught of 1911” and a beam of 42’ 6”, came 
up in 1922. This ship is one of tho best in tho Tientsin trade, 
and is equipped, as are several other ships in the trade, with 
wireless. The commercial progress of Tientsin in this year was 
specially signified by the erection of the new Jardine Matheson 
Building, tho Kailan Mining Administration Building, the finest 
in North China, the new Baaque Beige, the new Empire Theater, 
the French market and the Pasteur Institute. Mi. Perrier visited 
Tientsin in 1902 upon nvitation of the Haiho Conservancy Board 
and after investigation approved the conservancy’s deep water 
channel at Taku Bar. 

<[[15, The trade of Tientsin for 1924 despite renewed Childi- 
Fengtion fighting broke all previous records, returning a revenue 
of Taels 6,922,577, or more than double that of pre-war years. 
Shipping also reached unprecedented figures with 1,521 ships, 
totaling 2,025,033 tons. It is to be noted that foreign firms, 
at least those whose opinions are echoed more than others, 


Customs Trade Reports; 1022. 




































new Empire Theatre; Architects : Hemmings & Berkeley. 
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continue to complain of poor Imaineas and lamonl, ||„. (Hissing 
of lho g'ood old. days. This complaint ha« been heard for (ho 
paafc four years, and ouch year nevertheless sees a. n'eonl hn>l;en 
J'lvon the first four months of 10*25, before this outline goes (o 
piwa, reveal figures that should put in the shade a,II previous 
records when the year’s commerce is totaled. There must, bo 
u reason for this paradox quite beyond the mere customary con¬ 
servative attitude of merchants, who have never yet been' heard 
to give away their secrets by boasting of good business. The 
reason is to bei found partly in the increase of so-called “small” 
traders, who have found newer fields of enterprise and who do not 
follow m the ago-worn ruts. Time was when the trad© of the port 
was in the hands of half a dozen traders, and this also once ap¬ 
plied to the China coast trade, generally. In on the ground floor, so 
to speak, several firms built up great structures of shipping, 
import, export and manufacturing concerns, with ramifications 
throughout the commercial structure of the entiro China market'. 

1 hey employed hundreds of foreign assistant's aiul in the course 
of- time their individual branches were a small treuty port com¬ 
munity in themselves. Since the war, however, trade in Tientsin 
has begun to spread out over a larger number of firms, with 
the lesu'lt that the big-staffed hongs are hard put to it to main¬ 
tain overhead expenses in proportion to the business transacted. 
The little men, or one and two-naan hongs, are. able to do a 
large business with a smaller overhead, and smaller profits, with 
the result that they are getting the business away from the big 
men, who ore grumbling about bad business and hard times° 
The situation was summed up in 1021 in the following words: 

• • • _ the last year proved to be a record from the Customs 

point of view, though the merchants complain of a bad year. 

• • _ • 06 regards imports; although the spending power or 

‘credit’ of this district was greater (than 1920) by 32 million 
taels the foreign resident merchants did not participate”.* In 
the old days merchants would not touch anything in which there 
was not 10 per cent, and while a great many are now satisfied 
with' normal 2i per cent, there are still a few who think the 
latter margin “bad business.” Another, and perhaps the more 
significant, reason is the growth of Chinese banking institutions 
organised to finance direct shipment to native importers. The 
rapid expansion of industries is also a factor with which import 
and raw material exports will have to contend with the passage 
of years. 

Customs Decennial Reports; 1912-1921. 
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Port of Tientsin Trade. 

U 16. From the inauguration, of the Cliinoso Maritime 
Customs’ otlioo, May, 1861, to the 'last calendar your recorded, 
1024, the trade of the port of Tientsin lias been us follows: 



Imports 


Exports 



5,475,644 
7 .otiO.oOi,- 
7,188,442 
9,376,208 
13,557,353 
19,271,419 
14,720,294 
17,383,873 
18,044,606 
16,922,186 
18,557,682 
16,999,448 
17,203,553 
18,827,577 
17,058,711 
18,741,493 
22,942,468 
20,773,479 
24,365,442 
21,668,434 
21,606,231 
22,525,267 
21,667,011 
23,939,057 
26,242,763 
27,382,445 
28,582,606 
27,059,017 
31,245,515 
34,131,668 
37,048,539 
35,326,854 
38,570,147 
44,277,054 

60,175,806 
51,316,367 
65,059,017 
63,064,148 
77,604,562 
31,920,658 
49,411,423 
89,478,464 


5,014,071 

7,095,811 

6,275,225 

7,645,422 

11,852,437 

16,583,457 

13,497,097 

16,437,708 

17,081,641 

16,188,609 

17,610,540 

15,632,750 

15,946,800 

17,682,684 

15,368,924 

17,190,645 

21,159,255 

18.818.692 
22,385,206 
19,109,338 
19,105,554 
19,556,643 
18,349,345 
20,328,981 

22.497.692 
23,283,392 
24,144,920 
24,208,777 
26,545,064 
29,153,024 
31,471,984 
28,912,440 
32,609,200 

37,412,806 
41,016,882 
42,754,527 
44,058,973 
60,970,464 
61,903,755 
23,847,274 
39,257,317 
75,910,542 


1,730,786 

1,704,916 

2,687,962 

1,223,197 


947,142 

1,366,698 

1,256,573 

1,144,893 


1,550,848 

1,783,213 

1,954,787 

1,98Q,236 

2,559,096 

2,500,777 

2,968,624 


3,610,076 

3,745,071 

4,099,053 

4,437,686 

3,760,240 

4,700,451 

4,978,644 

5,576,655 

6,414,414 

5,960,947 

6,864,248 

9,158,924 

8,561,840 

11,000,044 

12,093,684 

16,700,807 

8,073,384 

10,154,106 

13,676,922 


358,023 
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386,579 

431,232 

440,859 

655,303 

591,494 

590,455 

609,955 

642,855 

692,556 

683,932 

749,050 

762,551 

841,042 

973,037 

1,016,413 

1,269,804 

516,707 

764,514 

2,294,362 


(1‘hotu by Yumamolu 1‘hulo Sturiiu). 
The Italian Hospital, Via Victoh Emmanuele. 
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Memorial Fountain, Italian Concession. Banque Belge pour l’EtbaNGER, Victoria and Ewo Boads. 


Year 

Total Value 

lmporta 

l£x ports 

ltovomio 

1903 

68,729,061 

67,409,772 

11,319,209 

2,020,029 

1004 

68,954,604 

54,059,315 

14,895,379 

2,009,198 

1905 

06,565,672 

01,826,313 

14,739,359 

2,963,335 

1906 

112,064,655 

01,039,247 

21,825,300 

3,400,007 

1007 

06,778,066 

70,525,751 

17.253.216 

3,215,494 

1000 

70,454,733 

60,3(H) ,702 

10,144,041 

2,380,447 

1909 

08,752,604 

70,676,899 

20,Q76,685 

2,752,015 


98,090,355 

73,072,204 

25,018,151 

3,233,916 

1911 

116,536,648 

77,241,699 

39,294,949 

3,421,543 

1912 

102,258,118 

64,815,962 

37,442,156 

3,537,827 

1913 

133,458,274 

95,629,651 

37,828,623 

4,391,317 

1914 

123,639,776 

88,938,070 

34,701,706 

4,605,893 

1915 

125,053,458 

75,192,494 

49,859,964 

4,397,381 

1916 

113,020,399 

84,310,277 

48,710,122 

4,421,855 

1917 

142,360,661 

100,241,837 

42,118,824 

4,269,037 

1918 

153,138,643 

102,958,588 

51,180,055 

4,028,933 

1919 

189,775,934 

118,227,901 

71,550,033 

5,203,386 

mwim 

173,482,542 

128,894,012 

44,588,530 

5,019,901 

1921 

224,779,202 

161,160,671 

63,618,531 

6,878,496 


244,516,332 

169,454,907 

75,061,425 

6,647,728 

1923 

238,407,938 

151,987,726 

86,420,212 

6,731,592 

1924 

251,695,599 

164,128,861 

87,566,738 

6,922,577 


1923 

1924 
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Port of Tientsin Shippinq. 

II 17. Knmt IHIH U, HUM, (ho Nlii[t|>iiij' nliili..lini of ih.- porl 
of Tifiilrtin, iin> oh follows: 


Numbers by Nationality 


. N umber 
of ships. 


Toimngo 


109,077 

120,410 

100,223 

124,517 

121,905 

134,343 

149,054 

175,303 j 

227,554 

264,154 

271,037 

261,051 

245,765 

260,949 

267,215 

301.120 

348.655 

331.121 
339,438 
443,422 
437,630 
457,503 

449,617 

507,464 

509,982 

512,414 

656,119 

617,449 

620.655 
662,926 


I Norwegian 
Swtiji-li 

4 i 11 

4 3 



| 

Prussian j 

3 

3 

J 

— 

1 

2 

3 

9 


8 


37 


49 


|Frcnch Gem 
8 1 
6 
6 

3 
2 
2 

4 
10 
10 

2 

5 
8 
5 

4 

5 
3 



25 — 

39 — 

58 — 

96 — 

202 - 
166 — 
174 — 

163 — 

159 — 
180 — 

160 — 
106 2 

61 - 
187 18 

199 27 

203 21 

227 25 

250 22 

289 11 

306 19 

279 22 

199 19 

154 4 

301 33 

330 42 





































tPluMo by Yamamoto Photo Studio). (Photo by Vamamo'u Phot- 

American Consul-General’s residence and extrance to Cercle d’Escp.ime, Rue de Fran:: 

CONSULAR OFFICES, MEADOWS ROAD. 


508,558 

791,079 

401,142 

658,403 

823,778 

764,161 

767,861 

805,515 

1,195,830 

1,002,652 

975,627 

1,158,928 

1,150,316 

1,359,857 

1,169,639 

1,244,188 

1,449,435 

1,108,543 

957,149 

826,379 

799,694 

1,091,440 

1,247,233 

1,649,601 

1,814,315 

1,926,916 

2,025,033 


1101 

fj 

i; 

«) 

Vii .cl 

■V "1 


j* -b 

a 

M 'U 

-4 

7 

16 

10 

9 

7 

4 

31 

13 

3 

20 


27 110 
34 25 


3 — 

8 — 

10 10 


357 54 

408 71 

162 54 

23 144 

231 177 

188 245 
257 2 

232 71 
229 290 
188 245 
181 187 
222 226 

206 217 

240 275 
166 264 

215 331 
242 447 

207 400 

152 393 
172 328 
185 378 
261 483 

369 438 
420 612 
397 587 
423 559 
440 I 567 


(Note: In 1924 there were, iiTaddition, 2 Russian steamers; 13 ItalkiT 
3 Danish and 4 Du tch. In 1923 there were also 5'Dulch steamers.) ’ 

, Tho passing of the sailing ship is reflected inlho'hiato™ 
lientsm shipping m which during the sixties it represented 
fifty per cent ot tho tonnage. Many of tho ships classified as 
steamers were auxihaoy vessels, bnrquo and bnrquentino rig-cd. 
i UQA of the romantic sailer was slow but sure and" by 

1880 it represented less than one-third of the number and one- 

1 f ono® t ° nna ° e - there beii "g sailers of 86,916 tonnage 
ngnmst 292 steamers with 209,944 tons. By 1890 there were 
°n y o2 sailers against 533 steamers. In 1900 there were 4 
sa ’ mg ships and about the same number each year until 1905 
when they jumped to 12. After 1905 there wore none until 
, • when onl y two entered the port. Since then there have 
oeen none save an occasional tramp sailer outside the bar or 
a pleasure yacht in the harbour. 
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The first Race Club Grandstand as it appeared after destruction by 
Roxers in 1900. 


| 1,114 SEC0ND GRAND STAND, 1901-1924; PULLED DOWN BEFORE SPRING 

! Meeting, 1925. 


1 ue New and the old Race Club grand stands, before the old was 
DEMOLISHED, 1925. 














( I'/iolo by Kodak Shop). 

The new concrete grand stand at the Tientsin Racecourse; 1925. 


i 



Stewards and officials Tientsin Race Club, 1921. Standing : J. M. 
Dickinson; R. H. Eckford; R. P. Sanderson, Secretary, J. Blakknev; 
R. A. Wiutamore; C. M. Watson; C. C. Todd; Major Nathan; Seated: 
E. C. Peters; J. Burton; S. Gilmore; W. H. Hunt; W. W. G. Ross and 

J. R. Greaves. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Clubs and Sports 


2 p“: v S r E ° P SP ° aT3 CLma; Nati °nal Social clubs. 

3 TientITn^ Race r "*™ NALn ™ ™ relation to club membership. 

4 'I'n* n R C : WlLY ACT1VI ’f'ES ; THE OLD YANG II SIN YUAN 

4. Iiib China tony versus cross-breed controversy- ifcuhiation” 

6 . 1NT™UB tuTCHES NN iNT CLUn; ^ UW " '**""*'’ CnAMIUONSUi'ts. 

7 l.W, 2“ ' ^TER-CLUB LEAGUE; HONG DOUBLES. 

fi" Q P0PULAK1 ' M ' J INTERPORT MATCHES ; NATHAN CUP 

9' li™ Swimming Club; galas; North China Championships 
10.' Tientsin BasebIlTcLr 011 v^iS^m: W,,ABT 0N CuP ‘ 

s z^7zz m c s vp . 

13 Tientsin^!™ n 1,ENTS1N > pe *sonnel of organising body. 

14. The Tienwin G^lf Club DE Op™ * NTlaiP0RT MATCH w >™ Shanghai. 

N U Lr Clvb ‘ 0lEN Championships; Interport games. 

1 i a f“ 0re than its rightful share of social and 
P s clubs, and if it were not for circumstantial evidence to the 
contrary one would be apt to observe that the eoSSX 

in 1914 „n i I aomolmie before the European War, 

1J14, and the idea has never since been resurrected At 

cats as well as various trophies, challenge cups local and inter 

on e t 0 ^ “? Playing no -Pl^n/memLl tt 

W wil SvT”"; p,St “ nd pr ® ent fortune, to 

vuim 0 readily to relinquish these memories and associations 
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and sink their club’s individuality in a larger body. The Race 
Club bus recently started on a project to provide ft varied number 
at sports for its own members, in the form, of a Country Club 
housed in a separate building. Some see in this the germ of a 
combined sports, club, but by the time, possibly two decades 
hence, that its location becomes centrally enough situated, with 
the eventual spread of the concession westwards, the community 
will be too large, and the present clubs too deeply established 
in their individualities to entertain the change. There exist 
more than 70 foreign institutions in Tientsin, from churches 
to tennis clubs, five lodges, five churches, seven national 
societies and the same number of national social clubs. 

Membership of a social club enables a resident to meet his 
fellows, oheer them up with! libations, play a little mah 
jalmg, bridge or poker and borrow ai book from the library. 

The Tientsin Club is the oldest, having its roots in the 

earliest days of the concessions. The Club Concordia, a 

German social elub, began shortly before the Boxer troubles, 
and was housed in the four-storied building at 173 Victoria 
Road, until in 1907 it went it went into its present fine 
edifice on the Woodrow Wilson Street. The Cerele d’Escrime, 

French Club, began in the nineties and went into its present 
building in 1911. There is also a Japanese Club, an Italian Club 
and veiy soon there will be an American Club. Each nationality 
also has its tennis and sporting clubs. 

2. While on the subject of clubs* it is of interest to note 
the underlying psychology of nationals relative to the principles 
governing their several national organic laws, traits and social 
practices, and their application abroad in places like Tientsin, 
where there community is international and complex. The 
Englishman has long been the butt of mild ridicule for liia 
insularity und conservativenees, while the American, who did 
most of the ridiculing, and the Frenchman hove been widely 
approved for their spirit of freedom, democratic principles and ) 

belief in equality. It is curious, then, with this in mind, 
to witness the marked reversal of form on these frontiers of 
civilisation, where all nationalities gather in friendly, sometimes ■ 

unfriendly, competition for the trade of the Chinese. Bearing ( 

most of the brunt in obtaining these concessions and the j 

extraterritorial rights which makes it possible to live in them 
comfortably, the Englishman might have been expected to : 

consolidate his gains by bringing with him his institutions, ■ 

______ j 

* Seaports of the Far East; Article on Tientsin; By present author, 1021. \ 

\ 
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nts alleged conservativencss and his insularity in order to set 

ZeU T r 0 7 >!ica ° f his Httl « Won* homo. Ho 

might even liavo been excused by critical brethren if he had 

turned his concession into a fortress of national aloofness and ex- 

so p,, ™ loX j e " 1 ifc rn "y ««m, ho has not dona 

so. In iientsin, ns elsewhere in China Treaty ports there are 

f clu ^ s ' not 6ven exclusively British to use 

the broader term. There are no British golf, tennis or Cball 

ftle-std IT ft"’ iU fa " t ( eXC6pti ^ the Sfc - Patricks 
d u-eorges and St. Andrews societies there are no social in 

hl rt'v r eX ' Sten f° fmm wllOSB rnom hers hip are excluded all 
but British nationals. The only concession in Tientsin to set 
side a valuable central block of property, 300 by 200 yards in 

SP01 ‘ tS purposes was the British, y and not only 
that but the Trust Deed of the Recreation Ground specifies that 

Z- L Uam % th l gr0Vmd ’ shallbe exclusively for any one 
i lona i y. On the other hand, there are American Clubs 
Ameiiwin I aims Clubs, French Clubs, French sporting clubs’ 

faiTmal and , other el »bs, many of which to be perfectly 

fan make no attempts at rigid exclusiveness, but which, never¬ 
theless make no effort to encourage as members persons other 

w n tl h< Trt -T h r e " a( T al mme thfi y b ™r- In commercial deal- 
naturally jealously guard their national and pot- 
, mteiests^ and by so doing are no different from any other 
f ut out8 . lde f business, in residential accomoda- 
on, pinks, playgrounds, clubs and everyday affairs the British 
have proven themselves, with ft few glaring exceptions to 
possess the international point of view, nnd f 0 i„, V(S ^hat other 
nationals pnde themselves upon possessing in theory but rarely 
pay m practice, a keen sense of democracy, national equality 
and a practical good-fellowship with all races, creeds and colors 

niM 3 * , T1 1\ 01 ^ aporte club in Tientsin is the Tientsin Race 

si uated tl^ 1 3 St m f^ ng in 1803 - Ita course was 

Haihwaussu outside the Weitee, approximately the 

present disputed Lao Hsi ICax extension of the French Concession 
tins course, of one mile and a quarter round, saw some ex tra¬ 
in dinary racing, and it is recorded that there was in 1805 one 
ambitious event of three miles, which the first pony accomplished 
m seven minutes and forty seconds.* The club raced there 
every year until the floods covered it in 1871, when the British 
concession was turned into a temporary course with a full mile 


* Tim Attache nt Peking; Milford. 
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and n quarter trade. This was laid out by Mr. James Stewart, 
limn Cleric of the. Fourae, along tho Bund and Titlcu Roads, car¬ 
ding around approximately at Club lload and Canal street. Tho 
winning post was on tho Tabu Rond near tho Woiteo. The Race 
Club returned tho following year to tho Ilmilcwnnsau couiua, but 
gave it up in 1870 to start a new course near Start self’a Villago, 
south of whore the American Barracks are now situated. This 
course was a few yards short of the usual mile and a quarter. In 
1880 the Race Club held its first meeting on tho present course, 
taken over that year from the Yang Hsin Yuan. In 1880 when 
tho floods pub the course under two or three feet of water, 
racing took place on a temporary course. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. James Stewart was Clerk of the Course and Starter 
from 1808 to 1880, a period of 18 years. In 1880 he was 
succeeded by Mr. Dctring, who held the ollice for many years. 

It is related that when tho floods of 1880 seemed to have put 
racing out of question there was great consternation in racing 
circles. “Horse, flesh that cost a dollar a pound to educate fell to 
its value as cats-ment’’** After search pnrties under the direction 
of the Clerk of the Course had scouted the countryside looking for 
a likely spot, the Club decided upon a still soaked piece of ground 
near Taku Road, near the former Everlasting Bend, now elim¬ 
inated by the First Cutting, or at the south end of the present 
exGemian Concession. Daily visits were paid by the anxious' 
stewards to watch the progress of drying, and up to a few days 
before the meeting, the proposed Autumn meeting was a matter 
of conjecture. With a fine turn of fortune the meeting proved 
to be one of the most successful in years, except that the Cham¬ 
pions race was abandoned. The course proved slow, for the 
Maiden Plate, one mile, was won in 2.22. In 1900 the autumn 
meeting was abandoned on account of the Boxer troubles, which i 

also was the case in 1917 because of the floods piling two to three , 

feet of water on the course. Apart from these Spring and Au¬ 
tumn meetings have been undisturbed. In 1900 the old Grand 
Stand was destroyed by Boxers, but a new one was erected the 
following year. This did good service for 24 years and, a now 
concrete stand having been built and utilised for tho first time 
in the Sprang of 1925, it was demolished. The Tientsin Race | 

Club keeps a complete record of winning owners, jockeys and 
ponies since occupying the present course in 1886, and which is i 

available every meeting in their Race Books. Therefore it is 
scarcely necessary to make more than a brief reference to those i 

** The Chines© Times; 1890. s 


things in this outline. It can !>o noted, in passing, that Tientsin 
owners have from time, to time possessed some remurUlilo ponies. 
Rajah, tho property of Major Nathan, R.E., C.M.G., of tho 
London office of fcne Kailnn Mining Administration, formerly 
General Manager in Tientsin, won the Champion Stakes seven 
times straight, its best time being 2.37. Its jockey in all seven 
vvins .was Mr. P. J. L. Shaw, who retired from Win. Forbes 
& Co -> fchr( * y«ars ago. Rajah also won tho Tientsin Stakes four 
rimes and the Maidens, of 1904, with Ard Patrick in a dead heat. 
When this famous pony died he was accorded the ususual honor 
of a grave and headstone in front of the present stables at the 
Racecourse. Major Nathan has a miniature silver effigy of the 
pony, which is one of his most valued posossions. Another ex¬ 
ceptional pony was Moidore, the property of Mr. C. R. Morling, 
recently retired from Collins A Co., and which started on its 
career by winning the Maidens in 1900. It won the Trial Plate 
at the same meeting and upon three other occasions, and won the 
Champions Stakes twice in 1909, and again in the Autumn meet¬ 
ings of 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913. Strange ns it may seem it was 
beaten in the same race in the Spring meetings of 1910, 1911 
and 1912, when it came second on each occasion. Moidore there¬ 
fore has a record of five times first in the Champions and three 
times second. It also won the Criterions -in 1909. Moidore’s 
times in the Champions generally were slower than Rajah’s al¬ 
though on one occasion, 1913, it clipped its great predecessor’s 
best time by one-fifth of a second. Since these two fast animals 
there have been no outstanding ponies on the course, and 
although from year to year there are ponies that have done better 
times, there have never been any to maintain the same con¬ 
sistency. Among the longer distance animals there have been 
some excellent stayers in Dr. Robertson’s Mountain Deer, in 
the nineties, and J. M. Dickinson’s Hawksfold in recent years. 
The same owner’s Rambler and J. Burton’s d’Artagnan, have 
been also consistent winners. Over the short distances, half 
mile and three-quarters, J. Burton’s Kettledrum, Mr. Francis’s 
I ha King and J. Ml Dickinson’s Symphony have been prominent 
during the past ten years. For the two miles, the longest race 
now run, Mr. Gilmore's Mullingar holds the record. 

H 4. In recent years the far-famed “Chinn Pony’’, or more 
specifically the Mongolian pony, which has raced, hacked and 
drawn for tho past twenty or more centuries, nnd on which 
were mounted the hordes of the great Khans, hus had its su¬ 
premacy and popularity challenged by cross-breeds. It is left for 
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vel.oiin.ary MMence l,o deal with the gonotius, peculiarities anil 
poHailiililii'M of Ibis mixed nlniin, lmt on nppoaniuco, form, and 
speed tlio cross-breed in an improvement on tbu China pony, 
which formal nno part of tho mixture. Prior to 15)17, when 
liuasia censed fighting in tlio European war, these oroas-broedsi 
were for a great many years imod as cavalry mounts for tho 
Russian. Army, tlio Cossacks and field artillery. After the demand 
in Russia fell away, accentuated by tho Revolution, and tho 
introduction of motor tractor power for artillery, breeders of this 
animal had to find other outlets. Before long tlio cross-breeds 
found their way into tho amateur Racing clubs in China Treaty 
ports, whero they soon begun to displace the China pony. Tho 
new animal] cost several times as much as his China pony rival, 
with tho result that only tlio more wealthy of amateur owners 
could afford to buy it. In response to agitation on the part of 
“small” owners, tho cross-breed was at first segregated into a 
separate class, sometimes called “B” class, with specially re¬ 
served events in each meeting. Later, in 1924, the Tientsin 
llaee Club definitely put a ban on it altogether by confining all 
racing to China pomes. According to some experts the identity 
of a cross-breed is difficult in all cases to distinguish from a 
China pony, whose characteristically rough coat, bushy tail and 
peculiarly short legs, neck and head are sometimes to be found 
in the cross-breed. Ordinarily the cross-breed is identified by-its 
“horsy” appearance, glossy coat, flowing mane, tail and longer 
neck and head, peculiarities of its horse strain, but ns with cross¬ 
ed strains elsewhere in the animal world these frequently became 
accentuated in some oases and diminished in others. In order 
to dispose of problems in heredity, in which no two persons 
seemed entirely to agree, tho Tientsin Race Club limited the 
height of ponies entering their race meetings to 13.3 hands, with 
the additional safeguard of a rule whereby the Stewards can bar 
any pony under that measurement if it shall appear to be to a 
majority of them an obvious cross-breed. This ‘legislation has 
for the time being temporarily checked the inflow of the superior 
animals, but they might just as well legislate against the ardor 
of the seasons as to legislate against evolution, and it will not 
be many decades before the oross-breed will finally supplant its 
smaller rival. The China pony is a wonderful brute but since 
the cross-breed is an improved China pony, the product loses 
none of its original value and gains greatly from its other strain. 

f 5. Lawn Tennis has long reached the highest popularity in 
local outdoor recreation, and Tientsin, now has eight clubs with a 
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Inial playing iiiomherahip of nearly fifteen hundred. The aenim 
cluh is the Tieufsin Lawn Tenuis Club, which sprung in the 
early nineties from tlio old Tientsin Club. Tlio Ladies’ Lawn 
Tannin Club, which wntu a separate body formed in. 1889 was 
abandon,ed in 1893 for the usual cause in small communities : 
“Mrs. Tomkyns Smyth could not possibly play on tlio same 
court as Mrs. Jane Smith.”* This cilub had two courts in the 
Victoria Park while it lasted. Among its best players were Miss 
Betring, now Mirs. von Hnnnoken, Miss Leith, Mrs. MacFarlane, 
Mis. Byron Breniin, Mrs. 11. A. Consorts, Mrs. Cousins and Mrs.’ 
W. II. Ii’orbcs. It is recorded that Mliss Be.tring won the popular 
1'a.iewell Cup presented by Mr, Bromley to be competed for 
by tlie “girls lie left behind him.” With the advent of large 
quotas of foreign troops in 1900 tennis in Tientsin gained from 
tho presence of several officers who were players of more than 
aveiago ability, l'or tho first ton years of this century some of 
the host civilian exponents were It. C. Allen, 8haw, Heron, de 
Voss, Large and M'cLcish. Tho outstanding military players 
were Major Douglas, Captain Thurston and Lieutenant Min- 
nhketi. Captain Larned, a brother of tlio man who was several 
years Champion of tho United States, was during his few years 
in Peking, the best player in North China, having easily beaten 
all players in Tientsin and iPeking. As with other things tennis 
fell, off during the war years but in the Spring of 1919 it was 
revived on a larger scale than even-. Until 1919 the Cluh kept its 
championship events confined to members and they were a coord- 
ingly merely non-handicap club championships. Some of tho 
consistent winners before that year were P. E. Osland Hill, Nor¬ 
man Leslie, Captain Van Vlieb (15th Infantry) R. S. Knowles, 

1 trey R. Walsham, H.M.S. Man, Dr. J. O’M. Irwin. Among 
lady plnyers Mrs. Lockhart, Mrs. O’Neill, Mrs. Shaw and Mrs. 
W. S. Nathan were prominent. Championships open to all¬ 
comers in North China were sponsored for the first time by the 
T. L. Club, in 1919, and since then the winners have been as 
follows: 

Gentlemen's Singles Championship, started 1919. 

1919: Winner: IPhilip K. 0. Tyau; runner-up: Norman Leslie. 
K20: Winner: 0. D. Rasmussen; runner-up : P. E. Osland Hill. 
1921: Winner: O. D. Rasmussen; runner-up: C. L. Shib. 

1922: Winner’: J. S. MoEachran; runner-up: 0. D. Rasmussen. 
1923: Winner: R. A. Hunt; runner-up; J. S. MoEachran. 

* J. M. Dickinson to present writer; 1925. 
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1924^ Winner: J. S. MoEachran; runner-up: 0. D. Rnsimrason. 

Gentlemen’s Doubles Championship; Started 1921. 

1921: O. J>. Rasmussen & C. W. L. Way; McDermott & Hodges 
1922: R. A. Hunt; J. S. McEiachran; Rasmussen & C. W. L. Way 
1923: R. A. Hunt; J. S. MbEuchran; Rasmussen & C. W. L. Way 
1924: O. ]>. Rasmussen & J. S. McEiachran; Inutsuka & Katoh. 

Ladies’ Singles Open Championship, started 1919. 

1919: Winner: Mrs. W. S. Nathan; runner-up: Mrs. Lockhart. 

1920: Winner: Mrs. 1*. D. Evans; runner-up: Mrs. E. C. Young, 

1921: Winner: Mrs. P. D. Evans; runner-up: Miss Lovitsky” 

1922: Winner: Miss Isgar; runner-up: Mrs. Kelsey 
1923: Winner: Mrs. P. El. Dailey; runner-up: Miss Isgar. 

19214: Winner: Mime, Lesourd; runner-up: Mrs. P. E.° Dailey. 

Miixed Doubles Open Championship, started 1921. 1 

1921: Mrs. Nathan, Rasmussen; Mrs. Evans, II.M.S Man. 

1922: Miss Isgar and R. A. Hunt; Mm. Kelsey and Partner. 

1923: Mlrs. Kelsey, J.S. McEiachran; Mrs. Herbert & W.L. Collins 
1924 : Miss Isgar, J.S. McEaehran; Miss Komishkin & Rasmussen 

H 6. Semi-annual inter-club matches are played in the Spring 
and Autumn between the Tientsin Lawn Tennis Club and the 
Peking Club. They have been played in Peking in the month of 
June and in Tientsin in September. Soeiul interest shares too 
greatly with athletic interest in these affairs with the result that' 
they add little to the best interests of the game. Neither side is 
representative of the tennis standards of its city, although both 
assume to social representation. In recent years a trophy pre¬ 
sented by Mr. H. A. Lucker has been held by the winner. The 
matches consist of six singlesi and three doubles, played on j 

Saturday and Sunday afternoons. Saturday night is invariably I 

marked by dinner and dancing and so is the next afternoon s , 

tennis. An inter-club Mixed Doubles event between the same , 

two clubs has been tried in recent years, but the problem of J 

balancing alleged social rating with tennis ability has resulted in 
a bad jam. In all fairness to Tientsin it must be conceded that 
Peking is in more of a quandary about it than Tientsin, for in 
this commercial community preferment can be rated by the * 

simple processes of arithmetic, whereas in the Capital it is gov- j 

erned by a cross-wordi puzzle of rank, title and dignity. Two 
annual competitions which have done more far tennis in North 1 
China in three years than the Pdcing-Tientsin inter-club matches I 
have dono in twenty-fivo, are tho In ter-01 ub League Champion¬ 
ship and the Hong Doubles, open to all Tientsin clubs and 
Hongs.” Each club entering must be a member of the Tientsin I 
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Lawn Tennis Association, organised in 1921, and plays each of 
tho other clubs entered in the intcr-olub league in one match 
of three singles and two doubles, a possible of five points 
in the 'league table, Tho team gaining the highest number of 
points is winner of the league and holds the Championship 
Pennant for the year. Winners sinco 1921 have been: 

1921: Winners: Racquet Club; Runners-up: T. L. T. Club. 
1922: Winners: T. L. T. Club; Runners-up: Racquet Club. 

1923: Winners: T. L. T. Club; Runners-up: Japanese Club. 

1924: Winners: T. L. T. Club; Runners-up: Russian T. Club. 

The Hong Doubles, started in 1922, is open to all bonafide 
Tientsin firms but not to mere agencies. It is also open to mili¬ 
tary aad professional institutions. Since its introduction the 
largo Silver-Gilt Challenge oup, valued at $500.00, with small 
permanent replicas to each member of the winning team, has 
been won by the same firm and pair, the Mitsui Bussao Kaisha, 
represented by Inutsuka and Katoh, two of the most popular 
sportsmen to wield a racket in Tientsin. Inutsuka, much to the 
regret of his many friends, returned to Japan at the beginning 
of 1925. The winners and runners-up are: 

1922: M.B.IC. (Inutsuka and ICatoli); B. A. T. (G. Norris and C. H. Yuan). 
1925: M.B.K. (ImiUukn and Katoh); Tula. : (B, A. Runt & C. Podorarn). 
1924 : M.B.K. (Inutsuka and Katoh); 1C. M. A. (0. Rumjahn & S. A. Smith). 

In connection with the cup it is of interest to note that Tien¬ 
tsin’s foremost lady player of a few years ago, Mrs. W. S. Nathan, 
a daughter of Mr. Gt. Detring, personally selected and purchased 
the 1 cup in London on behalf of the Association. The funds were 
provided by the Association from voluntary subscriptions by 
Tientsin ‘ ‘ Hongs.' ’ 

Early in 1922, A. W. Gore, sometime holder of the World’s 
Championship at Wimbledon, visited Tientsin and played in a 
five-set exhibition match on the Customs Club courts. He was 
partnered by McEaehran and opposed to Hunt and Rasmussen, 
the latter pair winning in the fifth set. Mr. Gore attended the 
1922 Annual Meeting of the Tientsin Lawn Tennis Association 
and gave an account of his experiences and some advice to local 
players. In July, 1922, another impulse to local tennis was 
given by tho visit of the Japanese Olympic Champions, fresh from 
their victories in Osaka. Tho players were Toba and Ukegawa, 
singlos; Abo and Kawazuma, doubles. In the singles matches 
Toba beat Rasmussen 11-9, 0-3, 6-2 and beat Hunt 0-3, 0-2, 0-0. 
Abe and Kawazuma beat Hunt and Rasmussen in the doubles 


! 
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1924^ Winner: J. S. MeEachran; runner-up: 0. D. Rasmussen. 

Gentlemen’a Doubles Championship; Started 1921. 

1021: O. D. Rasmussen & C. W. L. Way; McDermott & Hodges 
1022: R. A. Hunt; J. S. MoEinchrnn; Rasmussen & C. W. L. Wav 
1924: R. A. Hunt; J. S. MbEtieliran; Rasmussen & 0. W. L. Way 
1924: O. D. Rasmussen A J. S. MeEiachran; Inutsuka & Katoh. 

Ladies’ Singles Open Championship, started 1919, 

1919: Winner: Mrs. W. S. Nathan; runner-up: Mrs. Lockhart. 

1920: Winner: Mrs. I\ D. Evans; runner-up: Mrs. E,. C. Young. 

1921: Winner: Mrs. P. D. Evans; runnor-up: Miss Levitsky. 

1922: Winner: Miss Isgar; runner-up: Mrs. Kelsey 
1923: Winner: Mrs. P. El. Dailey; runner-up: Miss Isgar. 

1924: Winner: Mine. Lesourd; runner-up: Mrs. P. E.°Dailey. 

Mixed Doubles Open Cbampionsbip, started 1921. 1 

1921: Mrs. Nathan, Rasmussen; Mrs. Evans, II.M.S. Man. 

1922. Miss Isgar and R. A. Hunt; Mm. Kelsey and Partner 
1923: Mlrs. Kelsey, J.S. MeEiachran; Mrs. Herbert & W.L. Collins 
1924 : Miss Isgar, J.S. MeEachran; Miss Komishkin & Rasmussen 

H 6l Semi-annual inter-club matches are played in the Spring 
and Autumn between the Tientsin Lawn Tennis Club and the 
Peking Club. They have been played in Peking in the month of 
June and in Tientsin in September. Social interest shares too 
greatly with athletic interest in these affairs with the result that' 
they add little to the best interests of the game. Neither side is 
representative of the tennis standards of its city, although both 
assumo to social representation. In recent years a trophy pre¬ 
sented by Mr. H. A. Lucker has been held by the winner. The 
mutches consist of six singles and three doubles, played on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons. Saturday night is invariably I 

marked by dinner and dancing and so is the next afternoon s < 

tennis. An inter-club Mixed Doubles event between the same j 

two clubs has been tried in recent years, bub the problem of i 

balancing alleged social rating with tennis ability has resulted in j 

a bad jam. In all fairness to Tientsin, it must be conceded that ‘ 

Peking is in more of a quandary about it than Tientsin, for in 
this commercial community preferment can be rated by the 
simple processes of arithmetic, whereas in the Capital it is gov- s 
emed by a cross-wordi puzzle of rank, title and dignity. Two 
annual competitions which have done more for tennis in North < 

China in three years than the Petking-Tientsin inter-club matches I 
have done in twenty-five, aro the luter-Olub League Champion¬ 
ship and the Hong Doubles, open to all Tientsin clubs and 
Hongs.” Each club entering must be a member of the Tientsin i 
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Lawn Tennis Association, organised in 1921, and plays each of 
the other clubs entered in the intcr-olul> league in one match 
of three singles and two doubles, a possible of five points 
in the 'league table. The team gaining the highest number of 
points is winner of the league and holds the Championship 
Pennant for the year. Winners since 19*21 have been : 

1921: Winners: Racquet Club; Runners-up: T. L. T. Club. 
1922 : Winners : T. L. T. Club; Runners-up : Racquet Club. 

1923: Winners: T. L. T. Club; Runners-up: Japanese Club. 

1924: Winners: T. L. T. Club; Runners-up: Russian T. Club. 

The Hong Doubles, started in 1922, is open to nil bouafide 
Tientsin firms but not to mere agencies. It is also open to mili¬ 
tary aud professional institutions. Since its introduction the 
largo Silver-Gilt Challenge cup, valued at $500.00, with small 
permanent- replicas to each member of the winning team, has 
bean won by the same firm and pair, the Mitsui Bussan Kaislia, 
represented by Inutsuka, and Katoh, two of the most popular 
sportsmen to wield a racket in Tientsin. Inutsuka, much to the 
regret of his many friends, returned to Japan at the beginning 
of 1925. The winners and runners-up are: 

1922: M.B.K. (Inutsuka and Katoh); B. A. T. (G. Norris and C. II. Yuan). 
1923: M.B.K. (ImitHukn and Katoli); T«1o. : (K. A. Hunt & G. Podiwn). 
1924 : M.B.K. (Inutsuka und Katoh); K. M. A. (0. Itumjahn & S. A. Smith). 

In connection with the cup it is of interest to note that Tien¬ 
tsin’s foremost lady player of a few years ngo, Mrs. W. S. Nathan, 
a daughter of Mr. Gl. Detring, personally selected and purchased 
the cup in London on behalf of the Association. The funds were 
provided by the Association from voluntary subscriptions by 
Tientsin "Hongs.” 

Early in 1922, A. W. Gore, sometime holder of the World’s 
Championship at Wimbledon, visited Tientsin and played in a 
five-sob exhibition match on the Customs Club courts. He was 
partnered by MeEachran and opposed to Hunt and Rasmussen, 
the latter pair winning in the fifth set. Mr. Gore attended the 
1922 Annual Meeting of the Tientsin Lawn Tennis Association 
and gave an account of his experiences and some advice to local 
players. In July, 1922, another impulse to 'local tennis wag 
given by the visit of the Japanese Olympic Champions, fresh from 
their victories in Osaka. The players were Toba and Ukegawa, 
singlos; Abe nnd Kuwnzuma, doubles. In the singles matches 
Toba boat Rasmussen 11-9, 0-8, 0-2 and beat Hunt 0-3, 0-2, 0-0. 
Abe and Kawazuma beat Hunt and Rusmussen in the doubles 
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on two omiuioim. Thu .Tiipiutmi won all ollleiol matchis, but 
lojit Olio or two oxliiln'lion ganuo, when (hoy did not ti|>|MMi.r to 
lx* Inking inaU.im very seriously. It is possible limb thin visit 
will bo repealed in 1025 and that it may become an annual event. 

H 7. Field Hockey has gained popularity in recent years, 
especially since, it was reorganised after the war. Previous to 
that garnets wore played from year to year by civilian and reffi- 
mental sides, with 1 an occasional Mixed sides containing, local 
lady players. Dining the war the game practically ceased to ho 
played and although an effort was made in 1019 to revive the 
gnmo, it remained for the combined factors of tha arrival of new 
(British regiment and the efforts of Mr. A. Morse, of the Hon*, 
kong and Shanghai Bank, and Mr. P. L. Poster, of the Dunlop 
Rubber Co, to bring about a complete revival. Mr. W. H. Hunt, 
of Forbes * Co., presented a Peking-Tientsin Interport Challenge 
Cup to bo played for twice annually, the results of which are as 
iol'lows: 

Hunt Interport Challenge Cup; presented 1920. 
December 1920 Peking 2 goals Tientsin one 

April 1921 ,, 3 „ „ „ 

November 1921 ,, 3 l( 

March 1922 Tientsin 9 ,, Peking two 

December 1922 ,, 5 „ „ nil 

March 1923 Draw ,, 3 ,, ,, three 

December 1923 Peking 2 „ Tientsin one 

March 1C24 ,, 8 ,, ,, two 

December 1924 ■„ 5 „ 

March 1925 Tientsin 6 ,, Peking three 

The winner in the Interport Match to be played December 
192o will retain the Hunt Cup for good. When. Tientsin were 
outstandingly victorious as in 1922, and 1925 they had services 
of exceptional players, in 1922 J. L. Beaumont and Lt. J. C. 
Maudo (Cokci’s Rifles) 1925 W. E. Williams (Welsh Inter¬ 
national). Mr. J. W. Stephenson of Chinese Maritime Customs 
Peking presented in December 1924 a Cup to take the place of 
the Cup presented by the late Mr. W. H. Hunt. 

Results of Stephenson Cup, started 1924. 

December 1924 Peking 5 goals Tientsin two . 

March 1925 Tientsin 6 ,, Peking three 

Interport Matches; Shanghai, Hankow and Tientsin. 

For Pennants; this being the custom started by Shanghai 
in Easter 1922 when they sent a team to Tientsin. 


1 NIK, UH.ltr IIOCKKV .11.,.,'..; TIKNTSIN V. (SlIAN.illAI AT T.liNTS.N 192* KO, t 
Nathan V.vr.' in iunthh ok iM>'n>UK. Won i.v Tikntsin 3 0. 
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l Photo by Yamamoto J‘hotu Studio). 
Tientsin Club, Victoria and Meadows Hoads. 



(1‘hoto by Yamitimdo Vhato Studio). 
Club Concordia, Woodhow Wilson Street. 
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At 'Mn Kmttr 1922, Tientsin 5 -mats Khan-dmi 
■ U 'okmg Xhiiih I!>2-2, Tieiitoin 7 “ 

Ai, iShanghaiEaster 1923, Shanghai 8 ”, 'l’i' iltZ 3 

A< Sin T r !l K r " nl ' y l n M Sh,m - hili 3 Sonh Tientsin 0 
A Hankow l-ebruwy 1924 Hankow 8 goals Tientsin 
At Hen sm aster 1924 Tientsin 3 Shanghai 0 
At iientsm Easter 1925 Loyals & Shanghai drew 

hJSTSSS Sf E TnT*" T ^ ^hnl. 

Challenge Cup, oA the foHowfng SSSSn,^cln*to b^f 
for during the Easter TTnlbln,,* ! -C "P to he played 

from Shanghai, IT«„ kw . 'ii.ta Pekfr!” *2 ‘SihZ ?T 

f SS\ P “* “ Ti“S l E^te 

° nignest, number of points to retain P.m t;i,i r n 
season, when same will again bo played for as abL ^ 

32 t'JZZ *“ 

LS g r.2™ m ° g ‘ W Cl»n ™ 8 0 Cup three eonam.tive ye! 

“ ,J - ‘k- 

unable to w+ „t ul . + ,V , , a cc ?‘ ul P u*-u swim for those 
constantly supplied with fte^filSed" ^ 

Sri Kern ^ T ^ A Tor y“ 

children m the mommg and evening. This Club was inaugurated 

m January 1900, hut the Boxer Troubles interrupted^ building 

i£t 

tiS ttzszi 

from ZZ lmT t /T n™ 7 1900 until Jul y 1908 and again 

ment in In l If 1 1 , Apr \ 191 , 4 ’ W,ien Jie departed to go retire¬ 
ment in England, where he died in 1917. There have 

een any Inter-port matches. In 1905 Mr. W. A. Morling 
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presented a silver cup to the Chib for competition, which was 
won by Mr. P. H:. B. Kent in a two 'lengths moo. Other com¬ 
petitors were J. O'. Anderson, H. J. W. Marshall, W. T. 
Greenland and Wm. M-cL-eiah. The first Gala was held in 
August 1006, and the chief event was for a handsome cup 
presented by Mr. K. W. Mounsey. It was won outright by 
the late T. L. Bryson, be being first in the 5 lengths race of 
1906 and in the 7 lengths race of 1907. Early September 1900 
saw a contest between the Club and the Cercle d’Eserime in 
a big deep pond on the site of what is now the Manufacturti 
Ceramique de Tientsin. Distance 1 Knot (or sea mile). The late 
T. L. Bryson was the winner in about 45 minutes followed by 
his brother, K. W. Bryson, D. F. A. Wallace and three other 
members of the T.S.G. then a member of the C. dq E. and 
then one more of the T.S.O. About 30 competitors started, but 
only 8 finished the course. Annual galus were held thereafter 
in August of the years, 1907, 1909, 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1911. 
During the war years unofficial galas were held every autumn, 
and since the war each August or September has seen its Aquatic 
Sports. The 4 Lcnghths Championship of North China was 
started in 1907, and for the past four years this race has been 
won by A. B. Lindberg. The present Challenge trophies arc 
the “Hollyhock" Challenge Qup for 7 lengths Championship of 
North China and the “Fairchild'’ Challenge Cup for diving. • 

9. The Tientsin Ice Hockey Club played its first serious 
game in 4905 on a frozen pond at the end of Bristow Iioad near 
the Weitze. Half time was called when the game had lasted one 
hour, with the score one-nothing. Some of the outstanding 
players were It. G. Buchan, W. J. Warmsley, It. H. Chandlcss, 
W. H. Hunt, Sohultze and Jolly. Interport matches began in 
1906 with a match in Peking, but the outcome was never 
recorded. Thereafter every year saw both local and interport 
matches. Prominent players since 1906 have been, in addition 
to those mentioned: J. Lee, W. A. Argent, It. H. Ivy, T. L. 
Bryson, Hogg, Charles Colt-man, de Voss, K. M. Bryson, M. A. 
Lorenzen, H. A. Luclcer, T. H. Warmsley, F. J. L. Shaw, 

G. S. Knowles, Oakley Hill, P. O. Grimes, A. H. Mackay, 
ltoelio, Onptuin Silver, J. G. Manley, II. W. Bridge, A. L. 
Bridge, Haas Boos, T. A. S. Cameron, L. Fingcrcth, A. L. 
Lindberg C. F. Morton and the writer. In 1919 Mr. J. W- 
Fenton, of Peking, presented the Wharton Interport Cup, which 
was won outright in 1921 by Tientsin. The local club thereupon 
put it up as a permanent Challenge cup and have managed to 
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win it over since. From 1921 to 192-1, the Tientsin Tec Hockey 
Club won 22 interport- and club games succession, beat)n/' 
both the Peking Ice Hookey Club and the Pelting Marines. 

U 10. The Tientsin Baseball Club, started a few years after 
the Boxer troubles, provides American residents with weekly 
expositions of their national pastime. Matches are played among 
the Club, the 15th U. S. Infantry, the Japanese Baseball Club 
and the Peking Marines and Peking Baseball Club. Almost 
every year sees big games between local teams, elub and “All- 
Stars” and visiting nines from Japanese Universities and Philip¬ 
pine regiments. With a whole regiment to choose from the 
Army team usually wins most games, for the number of young 
American residents is too limited to provide much material for 
the Club. In spite of these difficulties the Tientsin Baseball Club 
manages to scrape up a nine and frequently, when it has a good 
“battery,” beats its stronger military rivals. Some of the visit¬ 
ing teams have been Keio and Wasoda Universities, the 9th 
U S. Cavalry (colored), Fort Mills, Philippines, and the 1th 
Philippine Infantry, The teams from; Manila usually inaruigo 
to include a, number of players from the Filipino Olympic 
baseball team. So far the best of these visiting teams has been 
the 9th Cavalry, whose fine playing here in 1919 is still remem¬ 
bered by local fans. ’ Among those who have ployed frequently 
on the Tientsin Baseball Olub in past years are Er. W. Hogg, 

H. Beaman, P. El. Dailey, C. Ei. Seymour, R, T. MacDonneU,’ 

I. B. Riddick, E. L. MaoCallie, Johp Scott, E. F. Riley, Cooper, 
C. Wilhoit, Tucker, Rasmussen, J. R.. Foley, Possnecke, W. F. 
Sokall, L. Rumpf and T. MacMunn. Members of the present 
team include Lewis, Bruce, Vines, Woodard, Hale, de Fride and 
Captain Steele. Outstanding players on Army teams of recent 
years are Captain Hutchinson, Madge, Oberkolfer, Hinckley, 
Captain Mc-Chrystal, “Dusty” Miller, Captain Ferrin, Bane, 
Lieutenant Cummings and Cunningham. 

H 11 ■ Pol °. as played by the Tientsin Polo Club-, has not been 
fortunate since its removal in 1918 from the Recreation ground 
tci the present ground at the Racecourse. It- also suffers from 
absence of the same amount of enthusiasm, that distinguishes 
its sister sport, Paper Hunting. Several interport games have 
been played in the past few years with Peking, but the capital 
lias always come out victorious. Tientsin boat Peking several 
tunes before the war. The Polo ground is too far away from 
the settlement to encourage public, and incidentally, sportsmen’s 
interest. Paperhunting on the other hand is very popular, and 
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hunts nro held every Sunday afternoon in winter, if there 
happens to he no anew on the ground. A hi/' feature of the 
J ‘npor Hunt Club is the Gilmore Tutorport Oh alienee Oup, for the 
possession of which one, intorport hunt is staged at the close, of 
every season. Riders from Peking participate and have given 
Tientsin lumtsmen a splendid tussle on several occasions. The 
cup is at present held by Commander da Zara. Prominent 
chasers in the past six years have been A. C. Commons, ISV S. 
Davis, S. Feeney, C. M. Watson, Mira. Feeney, Mrs. J. 33. 
Andrews, H. E. A. Davey, Ma.jor Arden, F. Brnbow Rowe, H. V. 
Bridge and J. S. Jones. Paperhunting is one of the oldest sports 
in Tientsin having developed ns part of the winter activities of 
the early days of the port'. It was part of the programme 
arranged by the racing section, Winter Sports Committee of the 
seventies and eighties. J. Mi. Dickinson, W. H. Hunt, F. J. 
Shaw, and a number of the amateur racing jockeys, now active 
or retired “Taipnns, ” were constant competitors in paper hunts. 
There were small fields in the early days and even up to the 
war years, 1914—1918, but since then fields have increased until 
as many as thirty-five have started in recent hunts. Cups are 
given for every hunt to the winner and to the heaviest man on 
the “card,” unless he also was the winner. The two winners 
usually lay the following hunt. Some of the best, cross-country 
animals developed in recent years have been Mr. Bandinel’s 
The Gambler, Mrs. Feeney’s Cinders, Mr. Katz’s Baby, Mr. 
Commons’ The Mlurquis, and Mrs. Andrews’ Girondin. 

12. The Rotary Club of Tientsin was organised in October 
1922, under the auspices of the Rotary Club of Shanghai, 
through the inspiration of Albert G. Row, a former member of 
that club, supported by Theodore J. Worthman, who had been 
a member of the Rotary Club of Omaha, Nebraska, U.S.A. 
Rotarian Julian Petit, who died in 1924, was appointed by the 
President of the Rotary International as Special Representative 
and Albert C. Row, Organising Chairman for the formation of 
the Rotary Club of Tientsin. At. a meeting in October, 192G, 
it. wus decided to organise the club. Those present at the first 
meeting were E 1 . H. Grooms, Dr. J. W. Colbert, A. T. Harr, 
S. S. Ivwan, A. 0. Long, Dr. G. W.. Twomey, H. G. W. 
Woodbead, T. J. Worthman, A. S. Reynolds and A. C. Row. 
These men selected several other friends, drew up a constitution 
along Rotarian lines and ever since have held Thursday tiffins. 
The chief feature of Rotarian meetings in Tientsin is the 
opportunity to hear talks given by visiting celebrities. 
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H 13. Among a number of other clubs in Tientsin the 
defunct Tientsin Cricket Club was an active organisation until 
its demise in 1922. Cricket was played perfunctorily in (ho 
eighties, when games were played in the present Victoria Park. 
After the Recreation ground was opened in the late nineties 
games became, more frequent. The presence of British troops 
after 1900 added the zest of competition and every summer saw 
its matches between military and civilian teams. The game more 
or less died out during the war years but was resurrected again 
in 1919. In 1920 tlio first and only inter-port match over played 
took place in Shanghai', when the homo team beat Tientsin by 
72 runs. Tientsin scored 93 runs in the first innings, 
(Rasmussen, 61); and 122 in the second (El. Paul, 28; W. V. 
Pennell, 22;) Shanghai scored 199 in their first venture 
(Rasmussen, 6 wickets for 61; G. P. Douglas, 3 for 76) and 93 
for 5 in their second innings (Rasmussen 4 for 45; Douglas 1 
for 47). The Shanghai Cricket Club presented a new bat and 
the ball with which he bowled to Rasmussen. At attempt was 
made in 1925 to reconstruct the game among members of the 
Tientsin Race Club and games were played on the Polo Ground. 
The game, however, is not adaptable to modem conditions, due 
chiefly to the time required to play off a decisive match, and 
unless the rules are greatly revised cricket as far as amateurs 
are concerned will soon become a matter of history. The growth 
of tennis and baseball, much shorter and faster games, has long 
sounded the death knell of tho “old gentlemen’s game,” while 
golf has more fascinations for tho aged. 

H 14. The Tientsin Golf Club, organised in 1901, owes its 
first course of nine holes on the site it still occupies on the 
ex-Russian concession to the efforts of Dr. J. O’Malley Irwin, 
and Mr. E. F. Mackay, assisted by Mr. Adams, of the firm of 
Adams and Knowles. The course was later extended to the 
south and south-east of the present adjoining lumber yard. In 
1904 the Club had, as its first Club House, a movable military 
barrack, purchased from the German troops. It was erected on 
tho site now occupied by the lumber yard. Tire same year 
the course was increased to 18 boles, five of winch were situated 
inside the old mud wall (Sankolinsin’s Folly), now demolished. 
Tho holes previously laid out south and south-east of the club 
house were abandoned because of their sandy Datura. Muni¬ 
cipal and industrial developments later forced the course in 1920, 
to be developed in an easterly and northerly direction, where it 
lias remained ever since. The North China Golf Club, a junior 
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chib, with a emmm to the north of the.senior club, was absorbed 
in 1028. Open Championships were, started in the Spring of 
W05. an ‘l were held thereafter every Spring, until 19*23. °The 
winners are. 

i 1 ^ : S' m! un 1913 : Cnpt - Ct'whlocott 1919 : A. 11. Lowson 

1U06 : Major Ihmstoii 1913: A. H. Oiwuon 1020: I) 11 Walker 

^ ! t ' ?■ K,wwlt ‘ a 1914 : C “t ,t - » A. Hill 1921 : K. L.' MacCallia 

iqm : n £*?- I “X : S rj - U ‘ >!land 1922 : Dr - J ' °‘M. Irwin 

^ S ^ Knowles 1917 : Cupt. K. W. Kinard 1923: Capt. If. S. Oldlmm 

iqii 1 S' S’ y alker 1916 : G ' S - Knowles 1923 : Q. P. Donbas* 

1911 : Colonel Dewmg 1918 : E. II. liigby 1924 : J. M. Venters 

*Prior to 1923 the championship was played in the Spring 
It was decided in 1922 to hold it henceforth in the autumn, 
with, the result that two championships were played in 1923' 
the first one of which was played off by a misunderstanding 
of the decision. Inter-club matches have been played with the 
Polling Golf Club beginning in 1920, when Peking won. A 
return match a month later in the same year resulted in a win 
for Tientsin. An Inter-port Cup was presented by some members 
of the Pientsin Coif Club in 1921,' to be played for semi-annually, 
and the results to date are: 

1921 j May; Tientsin. 1922; Nov.; Tientsin. 1924; Apr.; Tientsin. 

I 99 *! NSV.; Peking. 1923; May; Peking. 1924; (no match). 

1922; May; Tientsin. 1923; Nov.; Tientsin. 1925; 

In 1924 there was inaugurated a Championship of North 
China open to alii amateur members of any recognised golf club 
in the world. The championship carries with it the Dickinson 
Challenge Cup, presented by Mr. J. M. Dickinson. This title 
was first played for in the Spring of 1925 and won by D. B. 
Walker, of the Tientsin Golf Club, with L. Schmertz, of the 
Peking iColf Club, runner up. Tientsin golfers played a series 
of matches in Shanghai in 1014 against Shanghai and Hongkong 
but were not successful. 

U 15. A small group of Radio enthusiasts, orginally banded 
together as the Tientsin Amateur Radio Association, formed in 
1923, have done much to foster the study of this science in 
Tientsin. There are four transmitting sets in Tientsin and 
numerous receiving sets, exclusive of military and government 
apparatus. Messages and broadcast programs aro picked up by 
Tientsin amateurs regularly from Cavite, Dairen, Shanghai and 
less regularly from stations further afield. 'Hie men more directly 
associated with this work nni Professors Burry 0. Eusthum and 
Hurry W. Puller, and Mr. II. W. Crumbs, Mir. A. B. Lindberg 
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(Photo by Y uvutHioio Photo Stud bn). 
Memorial to Russians fallen in 1600, in Park in left bank of ITaiho. 



(Photo by Yamamoto Photo Studio). 
Tientsin Masonic Temple, Race-course Road, 1925. 
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and Captain W. G. Sherman. They possess individually some 
of the finest sets in the Fur East. The Tientsin Boy Scouts 
have been enthusiastic students and have made their own sets both 
miniature and large. The Chinese Government embargo on the 
importation; and use of radio materials makes the work extremely 
difficult. The government, that is to say, the militarists who 
constitute the government, seek to keep radio and its benefits 
for their own selfish, uses, regardless of the crying need of such 
a valuable means of linking up and unifying tho° country alon* 7 
economic and social lines. 

16. Track and field athletics have been popular in Tientsin 
since 1900, with the exception of the period of the European 
War, 1914-1918. Until then Open meetings were held almost 
every year, under the auspices of the British regiments in Tien¬ 
tsin. These open meetings, to which competitors of all nations 
were eligible, censed with the meeting of May, 1014, and were 
not resumed until the Spring of 1925, although the several 
regimental units stationed in. Tientsin, have held their own annual 
meetings since 1918. The French Colonial Infantry inaugurated 
a Peking Tien ts : n walking ei durance test in the Spring of 1925, 
six of their men walking the distance of 125 kilometers? or about 
80 miles, in about 19 hours. The first man’s time was 18 hours 
and 50 minutes. In the resumed Open International Track 
meeting of May, 1925, held on the Recreation ground under the 
auspices of the 15th U. S. Infantry, the French Colonial Infantry 
gained team; championship honors, with the 15th Infantry 
second and the Tientsin Junior Athletic Association third. The 
high individual aggregate and high civilian aggregate were won 
by A. I». Bridge, of the T.J.A.A. The high military aggregate 
was won by Lieut. Benoit, of the French Colonial Infantry. 
Including the 1925 Open meeting the track and field records 
of Tientsin are as follows: 

100 Yards: 10.1; 1912; Pte. Yaw, Somerset L.I. 

220 Yards: 22.2; 1914; J. Hunter, U. S. Civilian. 

440 Yards: 54.3; 1914; J. Hunter, U. S. Civilian. 

880 Yards: 2' 11.4"; 1925; Arthur Stewart, T.J.A.A. 

High Hurdles: 16.1; 1911; L. Porter. 

Broad Jump: 19' 11"; 1912; Corp’l Walden, Somerset L.I. 

High Jump: 5' 0J"; 1914; D. W. Walker, U. S. Civilian. 

Discus: 102' 11J"; 1925; Lt. Benoit, French. 

Shot Put; 39' 4"; 1925; Lt. Benoit, French. 

880 Relay: 1.43.3; 1925; Loyal Regiment. 

One Milo: 4' 47.4"; 1914; 0. B. Mklono, U. S. Civilian. 





















Tlx; truck rooovdn of a Tiontain born athlete, Mr. Erie 
Jdddcll urn known to the world at largo. Mr. Eiddoll ia ex¬ 
pected to roLurn to Tientsin this your to take up mission work. 
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